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When  Mother  pins  on  her  shopping  hat.  sets  her  jaw,  grabs  her 
go-getter  bag  (cost  about  50  cents  as  illustrated)  then  we  know  we’re  going 
to  eat  tonight.  Yes.  we  know  while  there  are  any  groceries  to  be  had  that 
Mother— God  bless  her  and  give  her  more  ration  points!— will  bring  'em  home. 

Mother,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  uses  her  head  to  save  her  feet.  She 
follows  the  grocery  advertisements  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  In  fact,  to  her 
they  are  not  advertisements  at  all.  but  helpful  and  essential  buying  bulletins. 
Reading  these  market  announceihents  is  a  BASIC  habit  with  Mother.  Has 
been  for  years.  And  it  was  the  same  with  Mother's  mother. 

As  far  back  as  records  go  the  womenfolks  have  found,  in  the  Daily 
News,  more  grocery  advertising  to  interest  them  than  in  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper  — morning,  evening  or  Sunday.*  More  Retail  grocery  advertising. 
More  General  grocery  advertising.  Thus,  of  course,  more  Total  grocery  adver¬ 
tising.  And  grocery  advertisers,  all  over  America,  recognize  the  Daily  News  as 

CHICAGO'S  BASIC  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

*For  hir  compor’son,  /tquof  Image  cmiffed  smce  TFe  Datly  News  does  net  occecl  advertising  hr  ofcohchc  beverages 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FO«  69  YEARS  CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PUCE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPKT  ANO  TRUST 
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daily  News  PlAZA  AOO  w«u  MedilOA  Sfr8«i.  CHICAGO 
Drreoif  O^PlCe  7  219  Moioa  avil^mg 
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DOMINANT 

in  evening  circulation 

WHERE’  MORE  THAN  15%  OF  THE 
NATION’S  RETAIL  SALES 
V;  ARE  MADE* 

Volume  of  retail  sales  indicates  a  market’s  importance. 

New  York  and  Chicago  accoimt  for  more  than  15%  of 
the  nation’s  total  retail  volume. 

Newspaper  advertising,  the  foundation  over  the  years  of 
every  great  retail  business  in  this  country  will  be  the 
foundation  for  the  successful  development  of  the^  many 
new  postwar  products. 

The  New  York  Journal-American  and  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  dominate  the  evening  family  circulation 
of  the  country’s  greatest  sales  areas.  They  deliver  these 
two  great  markets,  large  enough  to  absorb  the  immediate 
postwar  output  of  many  products.  Sales-control  logic  dic¬ 
tates  the  reason  for  immediate  investigation. 

*Sourcei  Salts  Management,  1944  ( Figs,  are  for  1943 ) 


H  E  A  R  S  r  A  E  ff  S  EA  PERS 


IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Journal-American  the  Herald-American 


iVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


AT  THE 


Fr«iii  Admiral  Spruanc*— ■•M— and  Vico-Admirol  Tumor.  U.  P.  corroopondonl  Richard  W.  Jahnolon  got*  dotails  of  a  naval  oporoHon. 


At  Pearl  Harbor  United  Press  shot  into  the  lead  in  Pacific  war 
coverage  with  the  first  eyewitness  account. 

From  that  tragic,sunny  Sunday  onward,  U.  P.  has  lengthened 
its  lead. 

Because  throughout  the  war,  as  at  its  outset,  U.  P.  has  flashed 
back  not  only  the  course  of  the  conflict  but  the  color  of  it. 

^is  U.  P.  has  done  because  its  correspondents  strive  always 
•o  get  to  the  source  of  the  news — to  be  on  the  scene  of  action. 
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to  be  with  the  men  who  direct  and  fight  the  actioru 

The  consistent  ability  of  U.  P.’s  front  reporters  to  do  just  that 
is  a  basic  reason  for  U.  P.  s  consistent  delivery  of  "the  world's 
best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news." 

UNITED  PRESS 


Abov*  ii  Hi«  Evonivill# 
Officers’  Clwb.  Its  spotiowt, 
comlortabl*  v*rofida  (b«* 
low)  invitot  war*wocry 
olficort  to  roloJi  ond  oofoy 
o  rofroshifig  hour  or  two 
botwoon  ossigiins^nts. 


ADDRESS  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  SCRIPPS HO  WARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Major  Walker  arrived  in  Et- 
ansville  with  only  a  very  bar* 
barracks  and  some  several  doi- 
en  olhcers  and  GJ.'s  to  keep 
the  P-47's  rolling  to  the  iroot 
from  the  big  local  plane  pkmL 

But  he  needed  some  home 
comiorts,  some  furniture,  on  officers'  club. 


So  the  Courier  and  the  Press  said  okay  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  local  firms  pitched  in  and  built 
the  one  you  see  in  the  photo.  It  provides  a  spot  near 
the  field  where  the  boys  —  and  servicewomen,  too 
can  eat  a  good  meal  and  enjoy  relaxatiorL 

The  big.  wide,  front  porch  is  a  swell  place  to  view 
the  field,  talk  to  friends,  and  dance  on  occasions. 
Here  WASPs  meet  WASPs.  Here  pilots  with  service 
bars  from  every  front  mingle  and  tell  of  their  experiences  as  they  wait  to 
ferry  P-47's  that  are  helping  smash  the  enemy  all  over  the  world. 

However,  the  Courier  and  the  Press  only 
reflect  the  spirit  of  all  Evansville,  where  ev-  ^  _ 

erybody  has  learned  to  work  together  cmd  )  MiVit  ' 

where  the  Courier  and  the  Press  are  read  |  COyFDifir  j 

morning  and  evening  by  a  great  Midwest- 

em  America  in  a  thriving  75-miIe  area.  r  77,^  j 
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page  story  of  the  President’s  life,  a  page  of  pictures 


so  demonstrates  the  cai 


a  news¬ 


paper's  staff  as  its  ability  to  meet  an  emergency 
with  speed,  accuracy  and  readability.  When  the 
tragic  news  of  President  Roosevelt’s  death  reached 
Seattle  on  the  afternoon  of  April  twelfth,  the  news¬ 
men  i»f  The  Post-Intelligencer  swung  into  action, 
pr'xluced  an  ex  ening  extra  and  then  assembled  a 


illustrating  his  distinguished  career  and  five  more 


pages  of  news  regarding  the  tragic  event  were  in¬ 


cluded  in  an  edition  that  truly  became  a  collector’s 


noon  not  another  sini 


Item 


was 


available.  It  is  this  solid  newspapering  iibility  that 


morning  edition  that  won  the  plaudits  of  the  entire 


news- 


Pacific  Northwest.  A  full  page  picture  cover,  a  full 


paper  of  the  gre*!/  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Documents  on  World  Security"  is  the  title  of  o  book¬ 
let  published  by  The  New  York  Times,  containing 
significant  documents  from  the  Atlantic  Charter  to 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Yalta  proposals. 


It  is  a  graphic  indication  of  public  interest  in  what  is 
going  on  at  San  Francisco  that  73,800  of  these  book¬ 
lets  have  been  sold.  Offered  to  the  public  at  10c  a 
copy,  8,676  booklets  have  been  sold  "over-the- 
counter"  at  The  Times,  and  30,000  letters  ordering 
65,124  copies  have  been  received  to  date. 


ON 


OKlP  il 


As  a  further  public  service.  The  Times  distributed 
23,000  copies  of  the  booklet  without  charge  to 
schools,  educational  leaders,  members  of  Congress, 
and  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Con¬ 
ference. 
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Sale  of  Augusta  Chronicle 
Ends  International  Holdings 

Firm  No  Longer  in  Newspaper 
Business  . . .  1929  Chapter  Recalled 


fourteen  years  ago,  while 
I9tt  assertions  of  a  power 
Just  plot  to  dominate  the  na- 
jod's  press  still  echoed  in  head* 
jiet  the  president  of  Interna- 
tonal  Paper  Company  informed 
jie  Federal  Trade  Commission; 
"Wt  are  engaged  in  straight- 
(imp  out  our  house.” 

This  week  the  last  of  the 
’.empaper  holdings  of  the  In* 
’.traational  Paoer  Company  was 
wept  out  of  the  balance  sheets 
rith  ownershio  of  the  Augusta 
iGa)  Chronicle  passing  to 
Southeastern  Newspapers,  Inc., 
i  corporation  headed  by  Herman 
i  Moore,  banker,  automotive 
ales  financier,  and  hotel  pro* 
prietor. 

Formal  announcement  of  the 
ale  on  Thursday  brought  only 
41s  comment  from  an  official  of 
4e  International  Paper  Com* 
piny  who  preferred  to  remain 
uonymous: 

"Now  we  arc  out  of  the  news- 
jtoer  business.” 

In  three  months,  the  firm  has 
::3posed  of  the  block  of  four 
sHithern  newspapers  which 
.1.  R.  Graustein,  president  of 
htemational  Paoer  in  1931,  said 
sere  being  held  "only  with  a 
new  of  disposing  of  them  when 
n  opportunity  presents  itself.” 
Beginnings  of  a  new.spaper 
mpire  by  Mr.  Graustein  in  the 
ite  1920s  flared  up  into  a  major 
'scandal”  when  the  Federal 
l^e  Commission  inquired  into 
ome  $10,000,000  worth  of  in* 
'Mtments  in  13  da’iies  back  in 
•929.  Papere  in  Chicago,  Bos* 
on,  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Ithaca 
orf  several  other  cities  were 
^nded  with  the  “International 
raper  money"  tag  and  all  of 
Craustein’s  claims  that  the  firm 
w  merely  trying  to  sew  up 
ong-term  newsprint  contracts 
aiM  to  stem  the  clamor,  in 
A  m  press  quarters,  that 
we  "power  trust”  was  trying  to 
ii^te  editorial  policies. 

In  the  middle  of  the  FTC  in* 
testlgation,  Graustein  announced 
we  policy  of  owning  newspapers 
was  being  abandoned.  One  by 
one.  holdings  were  sold  until 
only  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  the 
Sportanburp  (S.  C.)  Herald  and 
Journal  and  the  Columbia  ( S.  C. ) 
Rjcord  remained  in  the  books. 
J^lals  of  International  Paper 
wter  spoke  proudly  of  the  profit 
that  was  realized  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  and  held  it  out  as  an 


example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  firm  had  improved  newspa* 
per  values. 

Nothing  much  has  been  men* 
tioned  of  the  newspaper  opera* 
tions  in  recent  reports  to  stock* 
holders  of  International  Paper, 
and  the  1944  earnings  sheet  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Richard  J.  Cullen, 
chairman  of  the  board,  merely 
lists  under  “©♦her  income”  of  the 
$237,784,253.93  total  this  item: 

NewsDaoer  revenue  (net)  .  .  . 
$426,076.68. 

And  where  newsprint  sales  ac* 
counted  for  half  of  the  com* 
panv's  business  10  years  ago,  Mr. 
Cullen  noted  that  newsprint  to* 
day  is  only  one*fifth  of  the  pro* 
duction,  kraft  papers  having 
leaped  to  the  fore.  Newsprint 
prc^uction  in  1944  slumped  to 
512  noo  tons — it  was  721,000  tons 
in  1935. 

Last  February,  the  Columbia 
Record  was  sold  to  the  Columbia 
S' fate,  with  J.  M.  Blalock  as  pres* 
ident.  Two  months  later,  the 
.‘=uar‘anburg  papers  were  trans* 
ferred  to  Smith  Davis  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Townes  of  Cleveland,  O. 

While  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
comes  under  new  ownership,  it 
continues  under  the  business  and 
editorial  direction  of  William  S. 
Morris,  who  has  formed  the 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company 
as  a  partnership  with  his  wife, 
Florence  H.  Morris,  to  operate 
the  paper  under  a  lease  from 
Southeastern  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Morris  has  been  publisher 
under  the  ownership  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company.  In 
his  announcement  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  policy  of  independence, 
Mr.  Morris  stated: 

"The  management  of  the  news¬ 
paper  under  the  ownershin  of 
the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  a  very  happy  as¬ 
sociation  for  me.  At  no  time 
have  I  ever  been  asked  by  those 
who  owned  the  paper  to  chal¬ 
lenge  a  cause,  change  an  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  or  to  support  any 
movement  in  any  way  whatso¬ 
ever.  My  dealings  with  them 
over  the  years  have  been 
most  pleasant  and  fair.  In  fact, 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  has  been 
one  of  the  most  independent 
newspapers  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  as  I  have  had  the  sole  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  its  policy.” 

The  Chronicle,  established  in 
1785  and  claiming  distinction  as 
the  South's  oldest  newspaper. 


became  the  property  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  in 
1929  through  Harold  Hall  and 
William  LaVarre,  who  set  out  to 
acquire  a  string  of  southern 
newspapers  with  money  loaned 
to  them  by  the  paper  company 
at  the  same  time  the  firm  was 
expanding  in  the  hydro-electric 
power  field.  Court  proceedings 
cast  the  Congressional  lime¬ 
light  on  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  and  thrust  the  "power 
trust”  theme  into  the  head¬ 
lines. 

Now  the  Chronicle  returns  to 
"local”  ownership.  Mr.  Moore 
being  considered  one  of  the 
"home  folks”  in  Augusta  because 
his  business  interests  have  been 
largely  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  He  was  born  just 


A  TIGHT  newsprint  supply  for 

at  least  another  year  is  the 
prospect  which  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  survey  indicated  this 
week  as  U.  S.  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  looked  to  a  conference 
with  Canadian  producers  on 
June  7  for  possible  relief  from 
any  further  loss  of  printing 
-space. 

Curtailed  to  80';.  of  their  pre¬ 
war  paper  use.  U.  S.  publishers 
are  consuming  approximately 
3.000,000  tons  of  newsprint  a 
year — which  is  a  considerable 
drop  from  the  1937  all-time  con¬ 
sumption  figure  of  4.275,000  tons. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  supply 
must  come  from  Canada,  it’s  to 
the  Canadian  mill  owners  that 
the  nublLshers  turn  for  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  the  output. 
In  the  coming  week,  the  one  way 
that  many  publishers  believe 
more  paper  yardage  can  ^  ob¬ 
tained  will  be  topmost  in  the 
discussions  at  Montreal.  That 
way  is  by  producing  30-pound 
paper.  instead  of  32-pound 
paper. 

Magazines  and  other  competi¬ 
tive  media  have  withstood  war¬ 
time  restrictions  on  paper  use 
by  converting  to  lighter-grade 
stock,  thus  gaining  printing  sur¬ 
face,  while  newspapers  have 
been  held  within  the  surface  pro¬ 
vided  by  one  standard  weight 
paper,  doled  out  on  the  basis  of 
weight  rather  than  yardage. 

Hence,  the  idea  of  30-pound 
paper  has  won  wide  favor.  It 


across  the  Savannah  River  in 
Greenwood  County.  S.  C..  where 
he  started  his  business  career 
in  a  small  garage.  His  business 
grew  to  large  proportions  and 
he  moved  to  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Moore  said  his  company 
had  made  the  newspaper  pur¬ 
chase  purely  as  an  investment 
and  the  publication  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  Publishing  Company.  Mr. 
Morris  described  him  as  “a 
young  man  with  vision  and  in¬ 
itiative.” 

“The  announcement  of  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  this  news¬ 
paper,”  stated  Mr.  Morris, 
"brings  to  me  the  realization  of 
a  dream  and  the  fulfillment  of 
an  ambition.  It  also  brings  to 
me  the  realization  of  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  —  the  responsibility 
to  all  of  our  people,  subscribers, 
advertisers  and  employes  of  this 
old  newspaper,  through  our  ter¬ 
ritory  and  in  our  community.  I 
have  always  felt  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  now  that  I  am  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  owner  I  feel  it  more 
deeply.” 


was  tried  a  year  ago  but  aban¬ 
doned  quickly  when  mills  ran  in¬ 
to  the  problem  of  slowing  down 
machines,  thereby  reducing  over¬ 
all  tonnage,  'and  utilizing  more 
pulpwood  than  would  go  into 
32-pound  paper.  Keeping  to 
their  promise  to  reconsider  30- 
pound  production  when  pulp- 
wood.  electric  power  and  man¬ 
power  situations  improved,  the 
Canadians  have  agreed  to  meet 
a  group  of  U.  S.  publishers  and 
explore  the  field  anew.  On  June 
11.  the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  is  sch^uled 
to  meet  in  Washington  for  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  entire  newsprint 
picture. 

In  preparation  for  the  Mon¬ 
treal  conference,  publishers  have 
compiled  their  experiences  with 
the  lighter  paper  during  several 
months  of  1944.  Use  of  30- 
pound  paper,  they  have  agreed, 
did  not  result  in  greater  press¬ 
room  waste,  as  some  of  the  crit¬ 
ics  said  it  would:  and  printing 
results  were  generally  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  with  32-pound  paper. 
Besides,  they  reported,  the  6%% 
increase  in  printing  surface  en¬ 
abled  newspapers  to  render  a 
greater  service  to  the  public. 

Even  with  the  basic  price  of 
$62  per  ton — which  is  $20  per  ton 
more  than  in  1937 — publishers 
who  favor  30-pound  paper  are 
willing  to  pay  the  extra  $4  per 
ton  which  was  determined  last 
year  as  the  additional  expense 
( Continued  on  page  66 ) 


30-Lb.  Paper  Parley 
Holds  Wide  Interest 
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China  Command  Post 
‘Best’  Service  Paper 


COMMAND  POST 


in  the 
and  the  Hiff 


^eMic  lelterpm, 

'  }n  the  overseas 

class.  The  latter  is  published  aboiiJT 
PiennH^rnan  *'"*1  ll 


USS  Ticondcrofja. 


RUSSIANS  35  Mi.  FROM  BERLIN  A  total  of  59  publication! 


FOR  the  last  few  months,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  service  publications 
printed  around  the  Klobe  have 
been  pouring  into  New  York 
City  in  quest  of  the  grand  prize 
in  the  third  annual  Camp  News¬ 
paper  Service  Contest. 

After  weeks  of  deliberation, 
the  three  judges — Leland  Stowe, 
war  correspondent  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner;  Basil  L.  Walters, 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  a  service  news¬ 
paper  editor  in  World  War  I. 
and  John  S.  Remaly,  editor  of 
the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin, 
which  won  an  N.  W.  Ayer  award 
in  1944  in  the  less-than-10.000 
circulation  cla.ss — picked  the 
China  Command  Post,  since  re¬ 
named  the  China  Lantern. 

Paper  Without  a  Home 

This  12-page  letterpress  paper, 
published  weekly,  proves  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  Command,  which  won  last 
year’s  contest  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  set  in  tj^e  by  natives 
of  Persia  who  did  not  understand 
a  single  word  of  English.  Fort 
Totten’s  America's  Alertmen  was 
the  first  winner  but  has  since 
suspended. 

The  Command  Post  is  really  a 
newspaper  without  a  home. 
Local  news  is  gathered  by  field 
correspondents  in  China  and 
then  forwarded  to  a  central  edi¬ 
torial  office  in  Kunming.  ’Hie 
three-man  staff,  consisting  of  Lt. 
Lester  H.  Geiss,  Lt.  Harry  Pur¬ 
cell  and  Sgt.  Maurice  H.  Pernod, 
prepare  the  material  and  the 
copy  is  flown  over  the  Hump  to 
Calcutta  to  be  set  in  type. 

In  a  short  while,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  printed  and  are  flown 
back  to  Kunming,  where  they 
are  distributed. 

The  Command  Post  attempts 
to  fulfill  the  functions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  newspaper  for  Ameri¬ 
can  personnel  in  that  isolated 
theater  where  very  few  English 
language  publications  are  avail- 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 

10 

Bright  Ideas 

44 

Cartoons 

13 

Classified 

58 

Editorial 

38 

Fehlman 

46 

Obituary 

.70 

Party  Line 

11 

Personals 

39 

Photography 

50 

Promotion 

44 

Radio 

54 

Shop  Talk 

72 

Short  Takes 

24 

Syndicates 

52 

Any  article  appearing  in 
this  publication  may  be  re¬ 
produced  provided  acknowl¬ 
edgement  is  made  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  copyright  and 
the  date  of  issue. 


able.  Most  of  the  stories  con¬ 
cern  the  outside  world  and  it.s 
news  sources  include  Camp 
New.spaper  Service.  Army  News 
Service,  Armed  Force.s  Radio 
Service  and  items  from  civilian 
pre.ss  services  and  civilian  radio 
broadcasts. 

In  format,  the  winning  publi¬ 
cation  is  slightly  larger  than 
tabloid  size  with  five  columns. 
No  rules  are  employed.  One 
page,  the  last,  is  usually  set  aside 
for  world-wide  picture.s,  while 
the  preceding  page.  11.  is  de¬ 
voted  to  comics,  which  include 
Private  Breger  Abroad.  Life’s 
Like  That,  Side  Glances,  All  in 
a  Lifetime,  Terry  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates,  Blondie.  Dick  Tracy.  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Uncle  Elby,  Male 
Call.  Moon  Mullins  and  Donald 
Duck. 

In  addition,  quite  a  few  pic¬ 
ture  layouts  and  one-  and  two- 
column  humor  cartoons  are  dis¬ 
played  on  every  page.  Of  course, 
a  pin-up  girl  is  on  the  feature 
page.  In  addition,  maps,  two- 
and  one-column  boxes  and  half¬ 
column  cuts  add  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  publication, 
ludges'  Notations 

In  announcing  their  choices 
the  judges  made  the  following 
notations; 

STOWE — An  all  around  news¬ 
paper  with  much  world  news 
vital  to  its  isolated  theater. 
Given  the  publication  difficul¬ 
ties  in  China,  it  is  an  excellent 
product. 

REMALY — Complete  coverage 
of  all  theatres  of  the  war  and  at 
home.  Good  copy  and  art,  ex¬ 
cellent  layout,  interesting  from 
a  reader  standpoint. 

WALTERS— A  Ithough  this 
paper  is  made  up  largely  of  news 
provided  by  outside  sources  I 
presume  this  is  the  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  its  readers  want. 

Under  the  contest  rules,  judg¬ 
ment  was  based  upon  general 


ceived 

follows: 


honorable  mention 


Winning  Paper 


editorial  quality,  makeup  and 
best  use  of  facilities  available. 
Each  of  the  entries,  which  num¬ 
bered  385  of  a  possible  3,000, 
submitted  three  different  copies 
at  various  periods  and  the  final 
choice  was  made  from  one  of 
these  issues.  Last  year  approxi¬ 
mately  400  publications  com¬ 
peted. 

Six  prizes  were  also  awarded 
in  the  production  categoriLes  set 
up  as  a  basis  for  the  judging  by 
the  editors  of  Camp  Newspaper 
Service.  They  are  as  follows; 

OVEKSKAS 

I.ctteri>rrss  cl.iss — i’O  Grapcfinc,  pub 
lished  by  the  26th  Infantry  Division. 
Al’O  26,  N'fw  York. 

Mimeograph  class — BBC  .VVirj.  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bermuda  Base  Commaud. 

Offset  class — Superfort.  published  by 
the  20th  Bomber  Command,  APO  493, 
New  York. 

DOMESTIC 

Letterpress  class — Drnv  Field  EcImcs, 
published  at  Drew  Field.  Tampa,  Fla. 

Mimeograph  class  —  .hiiicxSessiott, 
imblished  at  Camp  Josei>h  T.  Robinson, 
Ark. 

Offset  class — North  Star,  imblished  at 
.\PO  462,  Minneapolis. 

North  Star  and  the  Drew  Field 
Echoes  also  won  in  their  respective 
categories  in  1944.  Two  Navy  publica¬ 
tions  placed  among  the  hnalists,  the 


'Dispatch'  Uses  Japs'  Paper 


AMERICAN  armed  forces  hit 

the  beach  on  Okinawa  Easter 
Sunday  and  by  dawn  of  the  next 
morning  copies  of  the  Deadeye 
Dispatch,  a  mimeographed  daily 
newspaper,  were  being  read  by 
men  in  the  front  lines. 

First  issues  of  the  Deadeye 
Dispatch  were  printed  on  Jap 
paper  and  with  Jap  ink,  with 
the  “editorial  foxhole’’  within 
easy  range  of  enemy  mortars. 

The  paper,  published  for  men 
of  the  96th  Division,  has  a  clear- 
cut  claim  as  the  first  English- 
language  paper  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ryukyus,  only  325  miles 
from  the  Jap  mainland. 

Running  into  an  early  produc¬ 
tion  crisis,  editors  of  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet  appealed  to  their 
readers  to  spot  any  equipment 
which  might  help  them  over 
their  difficulties.  Within  a  short 
time  jeeps  and  messengers  began 
arriving  from  all  over  the  island. 
They  carried  captured  Japanese 
paper  stock,  ink  and  miscel- 


I.ittcrprt^s  Ttir 

■iith  Pivi.tion  .\,tcs.  Front  Une  ^ 
and  Stripes  (.Ww  York)  and  TIuni 


M  TTf 

( )vcri.ea>  M  imcograph  —  The  AM 
Tribune,  .ifscap.  .Amenean  TnJ!, 
Basha  Breeze.  Caribou,  Dtiii  ° 
Ferry  Tales.  Xnvs  Buoy,  PaotSl 
Sanafly.  Spirit  of  76.  Surf. 

Oversea.-,  Offset  The  Bu  T 
bean  Breeze.  Redlander.  * 

Domestic  Letterpress  —  The  Mm 
.ipaehe  Sentinel.  Barksdale  Bask 
Post.  Beacon.  Blotter,  Castle,  CoyS 
Eastern  Protnder.  Flyinp  Siotu 
Great  Bender.  Hoist,  McClelliu  Cyil, 
Maxey  l  imes.  Palisades,  Poler  T»* 
Post  Rifiew.  Rattler.  Redutrimi 
Salty  Breezes.  Sea  GutI,  Sisudn 
Thumbs  Up.  ^ 

Domestic  Mimeogra|>h— The  Bistn 
Bugle,  Deep  Drum,  Haak't  Cn 

Postseript.  Potv,  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Domestic  Offset — The  Front  inf  Ca¬ 
ter,  Golden  Gate  Guardiau,  Hitsm 
Beacon.  Lawson  News,  Salvo,  Sonn^ 
Wing  Tip. 


Tennessee  Governor 
Eases  Gag  on  Press 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  M»y  2>- 
Gov.  Jim  McCord  issued  i 
memorandum  addressed  to  ill 
state  commissioners  and  de¬ 
ment  heads  and  marked  “ceei- 
dential’’  on  May  15,  direetiig 
them  to  “submit  all  press  re¬ 
leases  to  his  office  and  to  (W 
nel  all  information  for  pubUa- 
tion  pertaining  to  operation  d 
their  respective  department! 
through”  his  office. 

The  “confidential”  order 
leaked  out  and  drew  protest 
from  the  press.  The  gownwr 
replied  his  order  was  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  “gag”  on  the  pres, 
and  promised  that  state  es- 
ployes  would  be  left  free  to  re 
lease  factual  information  for 
publication  directly  to  the  pres. 

The  governor  followed  his 
promise  with  a  second  memonn- 
dum  advising  commissioners  ud 
department  heads  that  routine 
press  stories  and  facts  could  be 
released  but  press  releasee  cia- 
cerning  policies  would  have  to 
be  cleared  through  his  ofltee. 

The  governor  is  publisher  of 
the  Marshall  Gazette,  a  county 
weekly  in  Lewisburg. 


laneous  items  of  equipment. 

Two  enlisted  men,  combat  cor¬ 
respondents,  Pfc.’s  Gil  Feinstein 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Joe  Kahl  of 
Chicago,  cover  the  “local”  front¬ 
line  news.  Sgt.  Calvin  Clements 
of  Denver  and  Sgt.  Emil  Dargis 
of  Ord,  Neb.,  are  in  charge  of 
radio  monitoring  for  “outside 
news.”  ’They  are  supplemented 
by  Sgt.  Sid  Meyer  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Sgt.  Joe  Hannasdi  of 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  Make-up  man  is 
Pvt.  Leo  Reeder,  and  Pvt.  Ar¬ 
thur  Foreman  handles  the  art 
work.  Both  are  Chicago  boys. 
Distribution  is  handled  by  Sgt. 
James  Koon  of  Sheridan,  Ark. 
Cpl.  Bill  Eubank  runs  the  mime¬ 
ograph. 

Civilian  war  correspondents 
like  Ed  Thomas  of  United  Press, 
Herb  Paul  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal,  Tom  Morrow  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  others 
who  have  establish^  the  Oki¬ 
nawa  Press  Club  at  the  Deadeye 
Bureau,  contribute  articles. 


EDITOR  St  PUBLISHEB 
CALENDAR 

June  5  —  Michigan  ^ 
Assn.,  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  managers  meetlnt 
Hotel  Olds,  Lansing. 

June  7-9  — Aviation  Writ- 
ers  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Chicago. 

June  8-9— Pacific  Advertii- 
ing  Assn.,  annual  meetini. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

June  10-12— National 
eration  of  Sales  Execunvuir 
annual  meeting,  Edgewaw 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  25-29  — A  meric  au 

Newspaper  Guild,  12th  ^ 
nual  convention,  St.  Fa® 
Hotel,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

June  26-28  — National  Rr 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn.. 
war  conference.  Pennsjrr 
vania  Hotel,  New 
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Pulitzer  Defends  Execution 
Of  Guilty  Nazis  as  ‘War  Cure’ 


Post-Dispatch  Publisher  Says  German 
Militarists  Must  Be  Wiped  Out 


•  Kid  McCoy,  the  man  who  prob- 

a  ably  in  all  the  history  of  the 

1  I  1  C  1  f  I  ring  packed  the  hardest  punch 

for  a  man  of  his  weight.” 

B  H  ■  The  ruin  of  European  cities 

aLg  M  ^  '1h  tm  he  told  again  in  terms  of  St. 

rw  C  1  r  V  ^11  Louis.  “The  destruction  we  saw 

*  cities  of  Cologne.  Munich, 

LeHavre  and  Antwerp  do  liter- 
there  are  still  Americans  who  a^Y  defy  description.  ...  It  is 
are  saying  in  effect,  'This  talk  of  something  like  this.  Let  us  sup- 


atrocities  is  all  propaganda. 


pose  that  St.  Louis  has  been 


All  I  can  say  in  reply  is  that  bombed  not  more  recently  than 
persons  who  talk  this  way  are  three  or  four  months  ago.  us 


oiCiNG  THE  FLOOR  of  his  tarism.  The  German  general  staff  tragically  mistaken.  T^ey  should  suppose  that  we  were  driving 
at  New  York’s  Ritz  Carl-  has  been  responsible  for  im-  visit  their  family  doctors  and  out  Olive  Street  from  Broadway 

iUHC  . .  , .  .  ...  .1  1 _  1 _ i_ _ 1 _ 1 _  rxtt*  1C  iri«cKi«n\»rav  Ac  \»/A 


»  Hotel  with  an  energy  sug 
jesting  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  fa- 
Jious  father,  Jo- 
jeph  Pulitzer, 

(itor  of  the  St. 

Lotis  Post  -  Dis- 
joidi,  defended 
»  an  Editor  & 
pcBLisHER  re¬ 
porter  this  week 
iii  proposition 
iut  between 

1000.000  and  2,- 

1)0.000  Germans 

oust  be  exe-  Pulitzer 
nted  in  the  set- 


pregnating  these  people  with  the  have  their  heads  and  perhaps  out  to  Kingshigihway.  As  we 

r.  _ _ I  ”  InnW  nnrtli  nnH  smith  evervthine 


look  north  and  south  everything 
would  be  gone.  .  .  .” 

But  the  prevailing  theme 


'^\nt  descrip-  principle  that  might  makes  right,  their  hearts  examined.  .  .  .”  look  north  and  soum  everytning 

hie  fa-  In  order  to  make  certain  we  re-  Then  he  launched  into  a  de-  w<mld  be  gone.  .  . 

move  this  cancer  and  give  the  tailed  description  of  what  he  had  Hut  the  pre^iling  theme 
German  people  a  chance  to  de-  seen,  pounding  his  story  home  throughout  the  Pulitzer  series 
velop  as  decent,  civilized  people  to  his  St.  Louis  readership  by  was  Nazi  guilt  And  on  JN^y 
we  have  got  to  uproot  every  the  device  of  applying  the  Nazi  ut  its  conclusion,  almost  the  en- 
vestige  of  militarism.  system  to  St.  Louis:  tire  first  page  of  the  Post-Dis- 

“So  .  .  .  start  with  the  German  "These  camps,  there  were  patch  editorial  section  was  given 
general  staff,  the  fellows  with  about  100  of  them,  were  fillcxi  I9  ^  presentation  of  the  neces" 
the  mustaches  and  Heidelberg  with  ‘political  enemies.’  I  think  -sity  of  Nazi  punishment, 
dueling  scars.  there  is  significance  in  that  word  "CONGRESSMEN  WHO  IN- 

‘  Behind  them  you’ve  still  got  ‘enemies.’  Perhaps  the  easiest  SPECTED  NAZI  PRISON 
to  get  the  SS — the  most  sadistic  way  to  bring  it  home  to  the  CAMPS  URGE  REMORSELESS 
DOOOO  Germans  and  brutal  group  in  the  world.  American  reader  is  to  remind  PUNISHMENT  OF  REICH  GEN- 

sust  be  exe-  p„i:iT«r  ff  Y^u  them  run  you  will  him  that  if  the  Nazi  system  were  ERAL  STAFF.” 
nttd  in  the  set-  have  business  started  all  over  in  effect  in  St.  Louis,  where  “SPEAKERS  AT  RALLY 

liM  of  post-European  war  ac-  again.  there  happens  to  be  a  Republi-  WARN  OF  DANGER  IF  AN- 

‘‘I  simply  say  that  if  we’re  can  administration  in  office.  OTHER  WORLD  WAR  OF  GER- 
"Don’t  you  think  that’s  a  little  going  to  prevent  the  next  war  I  every  Democrat  and  every  inde-  MAN  ORIGIN  IS  PERMI’TTED 
(rtreme,  Mr.  Pulitzer?”  asked  don’t  see  how  we’re  going  to  get  pendent  voter  and  every  mem-  TO  DEVELOP.” 

9e  reporter.  anywhere  unless  we  eliminate  b®*"  of  a  iabor  union  and  every  "WAR’S  END  IN  EUROPE — 

i  don't  tliink  it’s  extreme  at  ali  of  those  guilty.  Then  we  will  Jew  and  every  person  of  Rus-  AN  ARROGANT  GERMAN  TY- 


lU,”  said  Mr.  Pulitzer,  who  was  have  disinfe^ed  the  country.  ■''iari  and  Polish  extraction  and  COON.” 


WAR’S  END  IN  EUROPE¬ 
AN  ARROGANT  GERMAN  TY- 


m  of  the  delegation  of  pub- 
Jiers  and  editors  that  visited 

r^iSltTe’re'^tJ^inT't^' do  is  grow  up  under  the  influence  of  "’’ni;  pi^wlhat  foTlow^"’ this  atlhe  Ritz:  . 

,*vpnt  a.^ther  Right’’’  »  free  press,  free  radio,  free  first  broadside  were  bits  of  skill-  ‘‘In  spite  of  the  slaughter  of 
The  rSwa^feed  that  was  ^ovies.  fr^  edtma-  fui  reporting.  Of  his  meeting  German  and  European  intellec- 

^  tion,  free  books  .  .  .  why,  I  still  with  Gen.  Eisenhower  he  wrote:  tual  democratic  leadership,  there 

tr«t  tn  put  the  ^ope  and  believe  we  can  bring  was  struck  with  the  kindli-  must  be  some  Germans  to  whom 

rfrmanv  ”  Germany  around  to  the  point  ness  of  the  man— a  kindliness  we  can  look  to  help  the  German 

Pulitzer  whose  father  Hun-  where  it  can  be  a  cmliz^  mem-  that  is  combined  with  tremen-  people  assume  the  duties  and 

aiS&Ind  of  Magvar-Jew-  society  rather  than  an  dous  force.  Eisenhower,  who  I  enjoy  the  privileges  of  democ- 


'Can  Civilize  Germans' 


‘•If  we  let  a  new  generation  down  at  Jefferson  Barracks. 


many  ministers  would  find  him-  “FREED  PASTOR  URG 
self  or  herself  rotting  to  death  GERMAN  REEDUCATION.” 


Said  Mr.  Pulitzer,  in  his  suite 


prian-born  and  of  Magyar-Jew 
ii  descent,  slipped  off  a  Boston 


unscrupulous  murderess. 

"If  we  don’t  do  that,  our  sol 


feel  certain  would  know  how  to  racy. 


bound  ship  one  night  to  make  diers  will  have  died  in  vain 


rock  a  young  baby  to  sleep,  is  a 


’’This  will  take  many  a  long 


American  journalistic  history,  jjr.  Pulitzer  declines  to  talk  that 
told  an  audience  at  ^rnegie  about  problems  confronting  his  “f 
till  the  previous  evening:  newsDaner.  “I’d  rather  not  talk 


killer.  Make  no  mistake  about  year  and  will  cost  many  a  hard- 
that.  earned  dollar  in  taxes,  but  as  I 


No  Argument 


“He  was  wearing  the  short  see  it  we  can  have  no  choice  in 
newspaper.  “I d  rather  not  talk  cocky  jacket  which  barely  the  matter.  We  must  rid  the 
about  problems,  ’  he  says.  ‘It  reaches  down  to  his  waist.  As  world  of  Nazism  and  German 


There  can  be  no  argument  '’['akes  a  person  ^und  pessimis-  he  talked  he  revealed  a  little  militarism, 
aout  the  gangsters  who  make  ^  naturally  an  op-  rnannerism  which,  to  my  mind.  “That  will  take  a  radical — a 

ip  the  Gestapo  and  the  SS.  If  tunist.  is  a  certain  indication  of  a  man  very  radical — operation.  Unless 

sere  were  innocent  men  among  he  admits  he  may  encoun-  in  good  condition.  As  he  talked  we  have  the  courage  and  per- 

sem,  which  seems  hi^ly  doubt-  .  something  of  a  problem  in  he  would  frequently  and  quite  sistence  to  make  it  succeed,  this 
M,  they  should  have  a  speedy  selling  his  Gerrnan  punishment  often  unconsciously  raise  his  war  will  have  been  fought  in 
od  fair  trial  and  be  acquitted,  program  to  his  Middle  Western  weight  and  stand  on  his  tiptoes,  vain.  If  it  succeeds,  as  I  for  one 


^  others  should  be  put  out  of  readership.  And  he  is  going  f  recall  that  in  the  old  days  this  believe  it  will,  this  war,  terrible 
Sis  world  with  Army  bullets  “S  solution  with  a  cmarac-  ^35  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  as  it  has  been,  will  have 


arough  their  hearts 


teristic  Pulitzer  forthrightness. 


"It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  The  Post-Dispatch  is  displaying 
Kcurate  figures  on  the  total  to  i*'  Hs  annex  this  week  25  life- 
le  dealt  with.  ...  I  estimate  it  size  photos  of  Nazi  atrocities 
Touid  be  something  between  ^  s®®  story  elsewhere  on  this 
000.000  and  2,000,000  persons _  page)  as  the  latest  in  a  series  of 


ay  about  1,500,000.” 
"What’s  wrong  wit 


sledge-hammer  editorial  punches 
evidently  intended  to  arouse 


was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  as  it  has  been,  will 
that  great  light  -  heavyweight,  achieved  a  glorious  end.” 

Post-Dispatch  Exhibits  Huge 
Pictures  of  Nazi  Atrocities 


What’s  wrong  with  that?”  de-  Po«t  -  Ditnatch  readers  ST.  LOUIS,  May  31— An  exhibi-  and  11  feet  high.  The  exhibition 

J^ed  Pulitzer,  pausing  in  his  mural-size  photo-  will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to 

*nde  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  fometning  of  nis  own  deep  leei  . 


ing  over  Nazi  barbarism. 


graphs  showing  atrocities  in  10  p.m.  daily,  including  Sunday, 


„  The  first  of  these  overhand  German  concentration  camps  for  for  an  indefinite  period, 

m  Pulitzer,  some  Mr  Pulitzer  delivered  in  political  prisoners  was  viewed  Several  persons  wept  openly 

w^t  say  that  was  mass  murder  #0,,^  columns  on  Page  1  of  his  by  4919  visitors  at  its  opening  atpicturesofpilesofdeadpris- 

tJndemX  Nazis^”''  kndS  morning.  M^y  20  edi-  Yesterday  in  connection  with  oners  and  the  emaciated  living 

„w  torial  section,  jumping  over  to  Memorial  Day  observance  here.  dead.  .  -  .  •  # 

Mass  murder?  Phooey.  I  wish  an  additional  five  columns  on  H  was  formally  opened  by  Although  admission  was  free 

you  had  stood  on  that  field  at  the  back  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  and  no  tickets  were  required, 

Dachau  with  me  and  seen  what  Entitled  “A  Report  to  the  Post-Dispatch,  who  emphasized  some  spectators  offered  to  pay. 

«  hundred  and  twenty-  American  People  ”  the  tall  be-  iu  a  brief  talk  that  “Lest  Ye  “We  Americans  are  a  generous, 

five  people  died  the  night  we  mustached  editor’  told  in  fullest  Forget”  was  the  keynote  of  the  kindly,  forgiving  people.”  Pulit- 
i  r  •  detail,  with  no  inconsiderable  .  ,  5®*^  said.  When  we  get  a  man 

uvuized  execution  after  fair  reportorial  skill,  what  he  had  The  pictures  are  enlarged  re-  down,  we  are  likely  to  allow  him 
jriw  is  not  mass  murder.  No,  my  seen  and  heard  during  his  Nazi  productions  of  U.  S.  Army  Signal  to  rise  and  to  let  bygones  be  by- 

IL' about  mass  atrocity  investigation.  Corps,  Associated  Press  and  Brit-  gones.  That  is  ultimately  what 

^wr.  Look  at  the  other  side  Said  he:  ish  official  photographs,  with  we  hope  to  do  for  the  German 

«  »e  picture.  ...  “I  ^as  dismayed  within  an  atrocity  victims  shown  approx-  people,  but  the  thing  we  should 

"Three  wars  have  come  out  of  hour  after  getting  home  from  imately  life-size  or  larger,  not  do  is  forgive  or  forget  their 

bermany  as  the  result  of  mill-  my  European  trip  to  learn  that  Panels  range  up  to  19  feet  long  crimes  too  soon. 


Corps,  Associated  Press  and  Brit-  gones.  That  is  ultimately  what 
ish  official  photographs,  with  we  hope  to  do  for  the  German 


hour  after  getting  home  from  imately 


pprox-  people,  but  the  thing  we  should 
larger,  not  do  is  forgive  or  forget  their 


Germany  as  the  result  ^  mill-  my  European  trip  to  learn  that  Panels  range  up  to  19  feet  long  crimes  too  soon.” 

■DITOR  ft  ruiLISHEft  fM*  Jim  S.  IMI 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


One  Hobbyist  Plus  One 
Writer  Equals  Sales 


By  Mary  Dizabeth  Lasher 


WHEN  a  sincere  and  serious 
hobbyist  meets  a  promotion- 
minded  advertising  writer  .  .  . 
well,  flights  of  fancy  are  a  nickel 
a  ride  in  comnarison  to  the  long 
and  truly  productive  trips  they 
are  able  to  make.  Since  last 
summer.  Mary  Lewis,  an  adver¬ 
tising  woman,  who  for  years  has 
collected  all  kinds  of  dolls, 
young  and  old.  of  everv  na¬ 
tionality.  and  Dorothy  Dignam. 
a  writer  with  N.  W.  Aver  &  Son. 
have  been  on  lust  such  a  trip.  It 
has  a  fairytale  aura  but  is  as 
sound  as  a  $100  War  Bond;  it’s 
still  rolling  on  its  own  steam  and. 
best  of  all.  it  is  the  type  of  thing 
which  can  be  done  locally  as 
well  as  nationally. 

The  two  women  met  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Advertising  Woman  of 
New  York.  Inc.,  and  from  a  con- 
ver.sational  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  respective  in¬ 
terests  and  jobs  developed  the 
idea  for  an  exhibition  combining 
dolls  in  period  wedding  dresses 
with  the  diamond  engagement 
rings  in  vogue  at  the  .same  time. 
Among  her  more  ‘than  a  thou¬ 
sand  dolls.  Mrs.  Lewis  had  a  rep¬ 
resentative  number  of  “brides" 
and.N.  W.  Ayer  had  the  DeBeers 
Consolidated  Mines  account. 


Exhibit  Preporationa 

Selling  the  idea  to  the  others 
concern^  took  a  deal  of  doing, 
for  dolls,  even  when  linked  with 
diamonds,  have  a  deflnitely  ju¬ 
venile  sound.  However,  the 
two  women  prevailed  and  a 
.show  was  planned  to  coincide 
with  the  annual  meeting  of 
jewelers  held  in  New  York  last 
summer.  During  a  period  of 
preparation,  dolls  were  procured 
to  All  in  occasional  gaps  in  the 
continuity  of  Mrs.  Lewis's  col¬ 
lection.  others  in  modern  wed¬ 
ding  dress  were  added,  rings 
were  obtained  and  descriptive 
material  prepared. 

The  day  before  the  exhibition 
opened  there  were  still  some 
persons  having  attacks  of  mis¬ 
givings.  but  within  24  hours  the 
latter  were  forgotten.  From 
jewelry  stores  the  country  over 
came  dozens  of  requests  for  the 
exhibit,  and.  as  a  result,  very 
shortly  dolls,  diamonds  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  took  to  the  road  which 
they  have  travelled  almost  con¬ 
stantly  ever  since. 

No  particular  effort  was  made 
to  sell  specific  engagement  rings 
or  any  other  items,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  many  dollars 
worth  of  purchases,  not  only  of 
rings  but  also  of  a  wide  variety 
of  wedding  gifts,  have  been 
made  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
exhibition. 

Local  newspaper  advertising 
done  by  the  sponsor  stores  has 
been  plentiful,  she  added,  and 
newspaper,  radio  and  other  pub¬ 
licity  have  been  given  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  with  a  generous  hand. 


Like  the  New  York  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  others  who  rather 
Questioned  the  promotional 
value  of  dolls,  .some  of  the  store 
managers,  visualizing  hordes  of 
lively  youngsters  descending 
UDon  their  showrooms.  Quite  lit¬ 
erally  threw  un  th®ir  hand.s  in 
horror  at  the  idea.  It  was.  there¬ 
fore.  to  the  amazement  of  manv 
that  their  visitors  were  predomi¬ 
nantly  adult.  bn*h  men  and 
women,  and  that  both  sales  and 
nrestige  benefitted  greatly  when 
Dolls  and  Diamonds  came  to 
town. 

The  Lewis-Dignam  idea  was  a 
good  one  and  it’s  still  good  both 
for  them  and  for  others.  To  be 
sure  exhibitions  hove  been  held 
before  in  practically  everv  rona- 
munity  while  local  collectors 
and  the  objects  of  their  interest 
are  often  the  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  feature  stories,  but  com¬ 
bined  with  advertising  and  uti¬ 
lized  to  .sell  a  store  or  a  tvne  of 
merchandise  such  collections 
can  do  another  job. 

For  example,  right  now  and 
for  some  months  past  the  na¬ 
tional  fashion  magazines  have 
been  giving  substantial  attention 
to  buttons  and  their  part  as  dec¬ 
orative  acces.sories  as  well  as 
necessary  utilities.  Somewhere 
in  nearly  every  community 
<  there  certainly  is  in  ours)  is  a 
woman  who  collects  buttons, 
some  for  their  beauty,  some  for 
their  rarity  and  others  for  their 
history.  Made  a  part  of  a  but¬ 
ton  ipromotion  ,and  probably 
linked  with  the  fabric  and  home 
sewing  departments,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  them  shouid  create  in¬ 
terest  and  sales,  not  only  of  but¬ 
tons  but  also  of  yard  goods  and 
patterns.  Some  of  the  button 
history  as  well  as  data  about 
the  collector  herself  would,  of 
course,  provide  interesting  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

“Dolls  and  Diamonds’  has 
proved  that  collections  and  al¬ 
lied  modern  merchandise,  when 
properly  presented,  enhance 
each  other  to  attract  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest — and  the  public’s 
interest  is  something  worth 
capitalizing. 


More  Label  Study 

ANOTHER  ramification  of  the 
product  labeling  subject, 
which  comes  so  frequently  into 
today’s  writing  and  talking,  was 
provided  this  week  when  U.  S. 
Inspected  Foods  Educational  Ser¬ 
vice  announced  that  it  had  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  survey  of  3,000 
consumers  to  determine  exactly 
what  type  of  label  they  prefer 
on  cann^  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Service’s  members  are 
food  processors  whose  plants 
have  been  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for 
U.  S.  Continuous  Plant  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  whose  labels,  by  vir¬ 


tue  of  that,  may  carry  the 
.'hielded  U.  S.  grade. 

Each  consumer  surveyed  re¬ 
ceives  a  packet  containing  a 
representative  group  of  labels, 
all  from  products  prepared  by 
the  member  canners,  and  is  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  select  the  one  label 
which  he  or  she  considers  most 
useful  in  efficient  shopping.  That 
label,  with  any  pertinent  com¬ 
ments  the  consumer  wishes  to 
make,  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
Service  where  the  results  will 
be  tabulated  and  renorted  later 
— ^probably  some  time  in  the 
early  fall. 

Included  in  the  packet  are 
.several  labels  carrying  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Information  Panel  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Service  and  pre¬ 
senting  detailed  description  of 
the  product  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  suggested  uses  and 
preparation.  Data  provided  by 
the  survey  will  be  used  to  help 
further  in  redesigning  labels  to 
meet  with  customer  approval. 

According  to  Polly  Gade,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Service,  it  is  also 
hoped  that  the  survey  returns 
will  indicate  how  interested  the 
consumer  is  in  any  form  of  vol¬ 
untary  labeling  above  that  now 
required  by  law. 


'Daddy'  Eager 
To  Get  Acquainted 


Harrisbtirp,.  Pa.,  May  2$-n, 
human  touch  brought  reniltilo 
a  naval  officer  advertising 
hard-to-get  living  quarters  ij 
wartime  Harrisburg. 

His  apreal  in  the  classifiti 
section  of  the  Harrisburg  Htf, 
read  like 

She  Calls  Me 
“DADD  Y’ 

“But  I  hardly  know  her  for  m 
17  months  old  daughter  n 
born  while  I  was  overseas  and 
I  only  met  her  four  weeks  ago 
However,  we’ll  get  much  better 
acquainted  if  you  can  help  gs 
find  a  3-5  room  furnished  or  m- 
furnished  house  or  apar^t 
in  or  near  Harrisburg  or  Car 
lisle.  .  .  .” 


Now  High  Reported 
In  Canadian  Linage 

Montreal,  May  29 — Advertis¬ 
ing  in  Canadian  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  reached  new  wartime  peaks 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1945, 
according  to  a  report  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  As- 
.sociation. 

Linage  in  55  dailies  rose  4.7'’; 
above  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1944  and  15'>  more  'han  the 
same  period  in  1938.  Classified 
recorded  a  gain  of  16.1%  above 
1944.  local  advertising  was  up 
4.4‘f  and  national  advertising 
2.5-::. 


^ampai^ns  and  ^^dccounb 


By  Botty  Feecel 


/imstrong  Effort 
AN  intensive  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  making  use  of  small 
.space  with  high  frequency  will 
be  launched  June  4  by  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Rubber  Co.,  West  Haven. 
Conn.  The  campaign  will  run 
in  24  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  17  metropolitan  cities 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Five  insertions  a  week  are 
scheduied,  56-line  size  for  daily 
appearance.  112-llne  Sundays. 
Sunday  insertions  employ  the 
cartoon  technique.  Daily  ads 
present  short,  punchy  copy  on 
the  theme  “More  miles  for  your 
dollars  with  Armstrong  Tires.” 
Of  an  institutional  nature,  the 
campaign  is  intended  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  sale  of  Arm¬ 
strong  tires  immediately  after 
the  war.  Maxon,  Inc. 


Northwest  Passage 
NORTHWEST  AIRLINES  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  special  campaign  an¬ 
nouncing  its  opening  of  coast-to- 
coast  service  June  1.  Ads  will 
appear  in  all  major  newspapers 


i 


Dayton  lonrn'rUHerold 
Promote'*-  T*'* 

“AIM  for  DAYTON"  andreich 
agriculture,  industry  and  tilt 
military  is  'he  theme  of  a  pro¬ 
motional  booklet  prepared  ijr 
the  Dayton  ( O. )  Journal-Herii 
tor  the  stated  purpose  of  preiot- 
ing  an  anab^s's,  together  with 
latest  available  figures,  on  the 
Davton  A.B.C.  Trade  Area. 

General  population,  ineooe 
and  sales  data  is  included 
Various  grit>hs  chow  Dayton's 
sales  per  capita  in  various  claai- 
fications  in  comparison  with 
other  leading  cities,  the  cover¬ 
age  and  investment  in  markets 
of  similar  size  to  Dayton  bated 
on  the  use  of  one  newspaper  in 
each  market  and  the  progrenof 
the  Journal-Herald  over  a  period 
of  eight  years  in  circulation  iod 
advertising  linage  growth. 

The  booklet  also  enumerates 
the  newspaper's  editorial  fea¬ 
tures. 


in  all  of  th**  on-1'ne  cities  fion 
Seattle  to  New  York.  The  iju- 
tial  ad,  scheduled  1,000-line  sitt 
wherever  possible,  is  runnhig 
currently  and  will  be  followed 
by  three  400-line  insertions  with¬ 
in  a  month. 

Copy  tells  of  the  extension  of 
service  between  New  York  and 
Detroit  wh’ch  completed 
airline’s  Atlantic  to  PaaSc 
route,  and  emphasizes  the  er 
tablishment  of  an  air  “Northw^ 
Passage.”  Magazines  will 
be  used.  Via  Newell-Enunett 


Texaco  Greetinas 
CONGRATULA'nONS  to 
west  Airlines  on  the  d«w 
established  coast-to-ooast 
were  exteixled  by  the 
Company  in  a  large-size  n^ 
paper  ad  appearing  this  wed 
The  insertion  Is  appearing  ® 
the  same  papers  whi<*  w 
carry  the  Northwest  AnlU” 
ads.  Copy  explains  Noraww 
planes  are  lubricated  with  w 
aco  products.  Newell-En^f 
(Continued  on  page  5*) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Diractor  oi  Advertiaing,  Roanoka  (Vo.)  Timas  &  World  Nows 

XHE  OLD  GREY  MARE  .  .  .  may  not  be  what  she  use  to  be — 
but  she’s  certainly  going  to  town  in  the  form  of  surplus  Gov~ 
irment  stocks.  Many  timely  offerings  being  advertised  .  .  .  sold 
fought  for  at  this  particular  time.  ( '‘FOX  HOLE  SHOVELS" 
Dei.  16— ‘SURPLUS  GOODS"  March  24.) 

The  shovel  seems  to  have  started  it — that  ingenious  little  jack 
of  all  tools — shovel,  spade,  chopper  or  what  not.  Going  like  hot 
cakes  for  camps,  outings,  gardens  .  .  .  and  will  continue  until 
the  supply  is  exhausted.  Then  the  stirrup  pump,  made  for  use 
against  incendiary  bombs,  now  for  fighting  home  fires  .  .  .  bailing 
out  basements  .  .  .  washing  cars — for  garden  pests.  Some  others 
being  advertised  plenty:  Navy  release  Leather  Top  Stools  .  .  .  for 
uie  in  kitchens,  rumpus  rooms,  home  bars;  Locker  Trunks  made 
for  the  Army  Medical  Corps;  Outdoor  Field  Kitchens  .  .  .  now  for 
camping,  backyard  ovens;  Air  Pilots  all*metal  Chairs;  Signal  and 
Spot  Lights;  both  folding  Field  Desks  and  Tables;  Heavy  Carts  .  .  . 
for  gardeners,  stores,  backyard  barbecue  pits;  Doubledeck  Beds  for 
boys'  rooms,  cottages,  camps.  This  is  just  the  beginning — more 
coming!  May  well  repay  you  to  look-see  .  .  .  and  if  your  account 
has  any  in  stock,  why  not  advertise? 

•  •  • 

SAME  OLD  SONG  AGAIN  .  .  .  but  a  good  one — spend  your  vaca¬ 
tion  at  home!  Here  a  war  MUST  until  the  other  is  ended.  Can 
be  played  up  in  every  type  of  your  advertising.  Department 
stores  and  apparel  shops — with  proper  stay  at  home  vacation 
clothing;  Book  and  Stationery — for  reading  and  also  writing 
mtterials;  Grocers — for  home  and  close  by  picnics;  Hardware  and 
Sporting  Goods — for  backyard  and  close  to  home  amusements; 
Furniture  Stores  and  departments — for  outdoor  summer  furniture, 
barbecue  needs! 

Reports  the  combined  trades  .  .  .  "play  up  things  to  do  and 
places  to  go  at  home.  Display  summer  comfort  essentials,  outdoor 
cooking  equipment,  victory  garden  needs.  Here  are  a  few  headings 
from  Dry  Goods  Journal: 

"A  Sun  and  Surf  Shop— Wade  Right  In!"  .  .  .  “What’s  Cooking 
in  the  Backyard?"  ...  “A  Grand  Vacation  Within  a  Hundred 
Miles  of  Here!”  .  .  .  “Enjoy  a  Vitamin-V  Vacation! — Victory 
Building!" 

PRIVATE  RESORT  .  .  .  for  your  community,  in  this  idea  from 
Abraham  &  Straus.  A  special  fashion  show  headed  with  your 
town’s  name  instead  of  theirs:  “Brooklyn,  U.  S.  A. — Summer 
Resort!"  Your  copy  start  “ — presents  a  colorful  collection  of  sum¬ 
mer  fashions  for  a  vacation  in  Brooklyn.  Cottons  for  Ebbet’s 
Field,  beach  and  play  clothes  for  Brooklyn  Beach — ,”  etc. 

•  •  • 

bar  .  .  .  BAR  .  .  ,  BARBECUE! — The  trade  is  playing  it  plenty 
in  many  lines!  The  bar  and  barbecue  business,  they  report, 
is  growing  into  a  12-month  operation.  Use  the  bar  when  not 
the  barbecue!  Many  stores  installing  special  “bar  nooks”  show¬ 
ing  .  selling  .  .  .  advertising  bar  glassware,  cocktail  glasses, 
napkins,  other  linens,  bar  furniture.  Also  “barbecue  shops "  with 
many  kinds  of  grilles,  carts,  stoves,  furniture,  dishes,  cabinets, 
charcoal,  man  size  utensils,  meat  blocks.  A  look  around  any  furni- 
tnre  or  department  store  will  give  you  enough  items  to  fill  the 
book  if  your  account  is  in  step  with  the  procession! 

•  00 

WHAT  IS  SO  LOVELY?  .  .  .  Yes,  it’s  that  day  in  June!  What 
with  staying  at  home  .  .  .  “bar”  and  “barbecuing” — like  old 
fiigland,  there’ll  always  be  the  June  Bride!  One  jeweler  hit  the 
jackpot  with  his  “Brides  Special  Room.”  Here,  off  to  itself,  show- 
n>g  not  only  the  necessary  rings  and  other  jewelry  .  .  .  but  silver 
• .  special  glass  and  china  .  .  .  bride’s  gift  to  groom  .  .  .  ushers 
bridesmaid  gifts  .  .  .  fine  stationery  .  .  ,  invitations  ...  all 
tied  up  in  this  one  package  department!  Why  go  elsewhere? 

0  0  0 

FDR  MEN  ONLY.  .  .  .  And  why  not  something  for  him,  when  the 
bride-to-be  raves  about  her  special  room  at  “Jones  The  Jeweler” 
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A  Special  Every  Day 

CLICKS  AT  “GLICK’S”  .  .  .  (Reported  in  Furniture  Age)  — 
Old-established  store  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  run¬ 
ning  small  five  to  ten  inch  copy  in  regular  ads,  offering  a 
special,  every  day  for  38  years!  Says  Maxine  Kramer, 
Ad.  Mgr. — “if  it  didn’t  sell  other  merchandise  and  make 
steady  customers,  it  wouldn’t  have  survived.”  One  sold  732, 
two-cup  glass  coffee  makers  in  one  day;  nearly  1,000  door 
mirrors  another  day.  But  you’ve  got  to  merchandise  and 
advertise!  One  glass  utility  tray  ad  sold  only  177  in  a  day 
from  stock  of  500.  Later  a  new  cut  was  made  from  an¬ 
other  angle,  and  advertised  as  “refrigerator  tray”  .  .  .  sold 
out  before  noon!  Trick:  Such  as  ironing  board  pads  and 
covers  pull  better  in  Monday’s  paper  for  Tuesday  selling. 
Women  wash  on  Monday.  TTiis  is  called  “footballing”  the 
item.  Merchant  has  no  trouble  getting  stock  if  he  plays 
the  game  fair  with  the  manufacturer  and  tells  him  what 
he’s  doing! 


— and  good  for  the  year  ’round  too!  A  men’s  jewelry  department 
in  one  package!  Here  he  will  find  bar  equipment  .  .  .  poker  chips 
.  .  .  playing  cards  .  .  .  ash  trays  .  .  .  de  luxe  cork  screws  .  .  .  pocket 
knives  .  .  .  cigar  clippers  and  cigarette  holders  .  .  .  manicure  scis¬ 
sors  .  .  .  nail  clips  .  .  .  lighters  .  .  .  traveling  cases— and  the  bride 
groom’s  gift  to  the  bride! 

0  0  0 

BE  IT  EVER  SO  HUMBLE  .  .  .  and  a  theme  around  which  all 
this  month  you  can  tie  in  your  advertising.  John  Howard 
Payne  who  wrote  “Home  Sweet  Home”  born  the  9th  in  1791. 

•  •  • 

BUT  NO  “DRIBBLE.”  .  .  .  Watch  out  for  June  and  don’t  get  the 
“dribble  fever!”  There  is  a  place  to  stop  in  your  copy  writ¬ 
ing  ...  let  your  conscience  be  your  guide!  This  recently  gandered 
in  a  national  magazine  ad:  “Heat  lightning  flickering  through  your 
veins.  ’Thunder  pounding  in  your  pulse.  Then  the  first  impassioned 
kiss,  like  the  sharp  sting  of  rain  on  your  lips.  ’This  is  the  begin¬ 
ning!  ’This  is  the  moment  sudden  but  long  awaited  .  .  .  when  your 
beauty  stirs  a  tumult  in  his  heart  that  will  never  be  stilled.” 

What  is  it?  Not  a  horse  race  .  .  .  just  plain  old  SOAP!  This 
may  be  hot  stuff  in  a  magazine,  but  better  not  go  too  deep  with  it 
into  printer’s  ink  on  pulp! 

0  0  0 

FLASH!  .  .  .  OPA  has  exempted  from  rent  control  all  summer 
places  leased  on  a  season  basis,  effective  from  June  1  to’ 
Sept.  30. 

0  0  0 

GOOD  MEAT  .  .  .  tor  a  different  war  bond  ad  slant!  If  by  June 
30,  1946,  as  is  predicted  the  public  debt  will  reach  $292,300,- 
000,000 — then  to  do  onr  part  in  paying  our  part — every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  would  owe  $2,118.  'Why 
shirk  the  job?  George  can’t  do  it  alone  this  time! 

•  « 

HANDS  ON  DECK  .  .  .  and  your  accounts  can  still  promote 
gifts  to  the  men  in  the  Navy,  even  though  it’s  seven  months 
until  Christmas!  ’The  Navy  Department  has  requested  the  public 
to  send  packages  to  men  on  duty  with  that  branch  overseas,  at  ail 
seasons  of  the  year,  not  only  from  September  15  to  October  15th 
as  last  year.  It  usually  takes  two  or  three  months  for  packages 
to  reach  their  destination  ...  so  get  busy! 

•  •  • 

THEY  KNOW!  .  .  .  These  young  people,  college  girls,  who’ll  soon 
be  having  homes  of  their  own.  Your  real  estate  people, 
builders,  merchants  should  know  too!  Mademoiselle  found  (1)  of 
seven  furniture  styles  suggested  they  wanted  modern,  (2)  an 
individual  home  rather  than  apartment,  (3)  a  special  room  for 
the  children,  (4)  located  out  of  congested  section,  and  (5)  most 
expected  to  do  their  own  work. 


Adopt  Bureau  Program 

New  York  City  newspapers 
have  undertaken  to  mail  to 
17,700  retail  grocers  and  drug¬ 
gists  in  the  metropolitan  area 
special  cards  produced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 


as  a  vehicle  for  promoting  th« 
value  of  manufacturers’  adver¬ 
tising  in  daily  new^apera. 
More  than  800,00i0  of  the  “dealer 
card”  messages  have  already 
been  used  by  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada. 
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Censorship  Puzzles 
Even  SHAEF  Censors 


NOBODY — no.  nobody  —  knows 

what  SHAEF  censorship  is  all 
about. 

Not  even  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A. 
Allen  who  runs  it,  or  the 
War  Department  in  Washington 
which  sometimes  takes  the  rap 
for  it,  or  a  slough  of  bewildered 
correspondents  who  pretty  reg¬ 
ularly  these  days  take  a  rap 
at  it. 

Or  at  least.  if  anybody 
does  know  about  it.  he  isn’t 
telling. 

Allen  Isn't  Saying 

Take  Gen.  Allen  for  instance. 
When  SHAEF  correspondents 
charged  this  week  that  American 
and  British  newsmen  reporting 
the  dawn  of  peace  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater  are  encountering 
more  difficulty  than  they  ever 
did  in  covering  the  war,  Editor 
fc  Publisher  sent  Gen.  Alien  a 
radiogram  asking  him  to  please 
make  a  statement  explaining 
SHAEFs  post-war  censorship 
policy. 

Replied  Gen.  Allen: 

“Complete  information  on 
SHAEF  press  censorship  is  avail¬ 
able  at  War  Department  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations  stop  signed 
Allen.” 

So,  hippity-hop  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Said  Col.  Albert  War¬ 
ner,  chief  of  War  Department 


of  high  German  Army  officers, 
war  criminals  and  party  offi¬ 
cials.” 

Then  Daniell  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  trouble  began 
when  one  of  the  news  agencies 
sent  a  story  regarding  Reich 
Marshal  Hermann  Goering’s  cap¬ 
ture,  reporting  that  the  former 
chietf  of  the  German  Air  Force 
had  a  chicken  dinner  after  he 
had  been  taken  prisoner. 

The  piece  he  referred  to  had 
been  written  May  9  by  A.  I. 
Goldberg  of  Associated  Press, 
who  said  of  Goering,  "He  was 
flown  to  Seventh  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  soon  after  a  lunch  of 
chicken  and  peas.” 

Followed  a  stinging  rebuke  by 
Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower  di¬ 
rected  at  American  officers’  cod¬ 
dling  of  war  prisoners.  And 
immediately  thereafter  an  order 
from  SHAEF  forbidding  further 
interviewing  of  prisoners  by  war 
cor  responden  ts. 

The  SHAEF  newsmen  re¬ 
ported  the  restriction  was  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  official  embarrass¬ 
ment  over  Goldberg’s  piece — and 
a  flood  of  restrictive  orders  by 
lower  echelons  followed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  publication  of  anything 
further  that  might  prove  em¬ 
barrassing. 

Not  to  Protect  Nazis 


J  "AVIS  esUtOK'  ~| 


0*NITH0L0«r  NOTE 


How  New  York  Post's  Stan 
McGovern  Sees  It 

Tn  order  to  clarify  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  headquarters,  all 
correspondents  are  informed 
that  censorship  in  this  theater  is 
hereby  discontinued,  except  for 
major  troop  movements  and  de¬ 
tails  connected  therewith  and 
such  other  matters  of  high  mili¬ 
tary  importance  as  may  require 
reference  to  the  supreme  com¬ 
mander.  Copy  will  continue  to 
be  filed  in  the  usual  way.” 

B 

Chiang  Denies  He 
Accepted  Ta'ylor  Plan 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  New  York 
World-Telegram  special  writer. 


Gene  Smith, 
Life,  Wounded 
On  Okinawa 

A  Life  magazine  photom- 
pher.  W.  Eugene  Smith  of  Ne* 
York,  was  seriously  but  not  cr#. 
ically  wounded  May  22  by  i 
Japanese  shell  fragment  wUlt 
taking  pictures  with  advaocif 
elements  of  the  American  Sev 
enth  Division  on  Okinawa. 

The  missile  hit  Smith  in  tht 
head,  cutting  both  cheeks,  injur 
ing  his  tongue  and  knocking  out 
some  teeth.  He  was  apparently 
taking  a  picture  at  the  time  be 
caused  the  fragment  pawf 
through  his  left  hand  before 
entering  his  cheek  just  bekar 
the  eye  and  near  the  nose. 

According  to  a  New  York 
Times  writer.  Smith,  a  veteitn 
of  13  Pacific  actions  and  23  com¬ 
bat  bombing  missions,  had  com¬ 
pleted  24  hours  of  realistic  war 
photography,  spending  all  of  tlM 
period  with  a  Browning  auto¬ 
matic  rifleman  who  was  out  lo 
front  during  the  Seventh  Divi¬ 
sion’s  break-through  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Okinawa.  Be 
planned  a  picture  spread,  “A  dij 
with  a  front  line  soldier,”  and 
had  spurned  an  offer  of  a  pro¬ 
tecting  rifleman. 

Movements  of  correspondent 
reported  during  the  we^  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Richard  W.  Johnston,  United 
Press  war  correspondent,  hit 
gone  to  Guam  where  he  will 


press: 

“Censorship  policies  in  the 
area  covered  by  SHAEF  are 
very  largely  a  matter  for  SHAEF 
to  determine.  .  .  .  The  post-war 
censor^ip  guide  which  blew  the 
lid  off  was  SHAEF’s  own  prod¬ 
uct  as  have  also  been  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  relaxations  which 
have  come  later.  SHAEF  is  in 
constant  communication  with  the 
War  Department  but  when  cen¬ 
sorship  regulations  are  reported 
here  for  the  record  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  SHAEF  territory 
already  is  an  accomplished 
fact.” 

Daniell  Comments 

From  Bavaria  May  23,  with 
the  U.S.  Seventh  Army,  Ray¬ 
mond  Daniell  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote:  “It  seems  almost 
as  though,  now  that  there  is  no 
enemy  to  fight,  high  Army  offi¬ 
cers.  including  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion,  headed  by  Gen.  Allen,  are 
spending  a  large  part  of  their 
time  writing  directives  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  movements  and 
activities  of  war  corespondents.” 

Said  Daniell:  “Correspondents 
in  the  Seventh  Army  territory 
have  reached  the  point  where 
they  say  they  are  almost  afraid 
to  write  a  piece  because  nearly 
every  time  they  do  they  call  at¬ 
tention  to  some  news  source  that 
Siqjreme  Headquarters  or  one  of 
the  lower  echelons  can  close. 

“Although  security  admittedly 
is  not  involved,  restrictions  on 
correspondents  are  constantly 
being  drawn  more  tightly  and  a 
new  kind  of  cenaor^ip  at  the 
source  is  coming  into  practice, 
so  that  the  American  people  are 
being  deprived  of  information  to 
whitm  they  are  entitled,  espe¬ 
cially  in  connection  with  arrests 
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Says  the  War  Department: 
“War  criminals  and  material 
witnesses  were  restrained  from 
granting  interviews  because  it 
might  interfere  with  successful 
prosecutions.  Purpose  was  not 
to  protect  the  war  criminals  but 
to  keep  the  Nazis  from  getting 
together  on  their  stories  and  de¬ 
feating  the  purposes  of  the  war 
trials.” 

But  according  to  an  AP  report 
from  SHAEF  May  27:  “Supreme 
Headquarters  said  today  that  its 
ban  on  picturing  or  interviewing 
Nazi  officials  and  other  detained 
Germans  had  been  ordered  so 
that  preparation  of  possible  war 
criminal  cases  against  the  men 
might  not  be  prejudiced. 

“  "This  procedure  is  essential 
in  order  that  the  preparation  of 
cases  against  war  criminals  or 
war  criminal  suspects  may  not 
be  prejudiced,’  ”  AP  quoted 
SHAEF  as  saying. 

Difference  of  opinion  over  the 
merits  of  Gen.  Allen's  handling 
of  SHAEF  censorship  also  ex¬ 
isted  at  SHAEF  and  elsewhere, 
as  evidenced  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Gen.  Allen  by  Gen. 
Eisenhower  this  week  of  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  Gen.  Allen  was 
named  previously  in  a  “no  con¬ 
fidence”  motion  introduced  at  a 
meeting  of  correspondents  as¬ 
signed  to  Supreme  Headquar¬ 
ters,  and  was  bluntly  charged 
with  incompetence  and  bungling 
in  individual  stories  by  some  of 
them. 

Allen  was  officially  cited,  how¬ 
ever,  for  “meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding 
service”  as  director  of  SHAEF 
public  relations. 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  a 
SHAEF  order  May  30  “rescind¬ 
ing”  all  European  censorship: 


stirred  up  controversy  in  Chung¬ 
king  this  week  with  a  dispatch 
stating  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  agreed  to  his  pro¬ 
posal  that  “all  news  going  to  the 
United  States  be  passed  by  Chi¬ 
nese  censors  if  it  was  acceptable 
to  two  American  officials — Maj. 
Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  for 
military  news  and  Ambassador 
Patrick  J.  Hurley  for  political 
news.” 

Taylor  had  reported:  “Chiang. 
in  an  exclusive  interview  today, 
promised  to  ease  Chinese  censor¬ 
ship  regulations  on  news  going 
to  the  United  States  ...  I  pro¬ 
posed  that  all  news  going  to  the 
United  States  be  passed  by  Chi¬ 
nese  censors  if  it  was  acceptable 
( to  the  two  American  officials ) . 
The  Generalissimo  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  proposal.  He  said  he 
would  request  action  from  the 
Central  Executive  Committee.” 

In  an  official  statement  from 
Chungking,  May  30.  Chiang  de¬ 
clared  he  had  told  Taylor  he 
was  ready  to  liberalize  Chinese 
political  censorship,  but  denied 
he  had  agreed  to  place  this 
“domestic  affair”  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  Embassy. 

Hurley  said  he  was  not  con¬ 
sulted  in  advance  about  Taylor's 
proposal  and  emphasized  that 
the  Embassy  did  not  desire  and 
would  not  accept  the  right  of 
censorship  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  government. 

“Foreign  corre^ondents  here 
adopted  a  resolution  denouncing 
Taylor’s  proposal,”  said  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Chungking  dispatch. 
“The  resolution  points  out  that 
news  relating  to  American  forces 
in  the  China  theater  by  long- 
established  practice  had  been 
subject  to  American  military 
censors.” 

EDITOR  ft 


make  his  headquarters  vdtile 
covering  forward  area  open- 
tions. 

Now  in  Italy,  where  he  ms 
flown  at  the  invitation  of  U 
Gen.  Brehon  Somervell,  cob- 
manding  general  of  the  Aim 
Service  Forces,  Lee  Hills,  nan- 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  will  write  a  series  of  artkki 
dealing  with  supply  probleas 
facing  United  States  armies  in 
the  European  theater. 

Lloyd  Tupling,  U.P.  war  cor 
respondent,  is  working  at  the 
Honolulu  bureau  after  ending 
many  months  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  forward  areas. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  of  the  Here 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  the 
New  Orleans  States  will  lease 
Honolulu  soon  for  Pacific  w 
fronts  seeking  features  about 
men  from  Louisiana  and  Missir 
sippi.  He  was  named  by  an  aunt 
who  liked  Poe’s  poetry  and  is  no 
descendant  of  the  famous  Ed  A 

After  three  and  a  half  months 
on  Guam  where  he  directed  UJ 
war  coverage  in  the  westem 
Pacific,  Frank  Tremaine  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Honolulu.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  local  bureau. 

Tremaine  was  impressed  W 
the  speed  with  which  the  enp 
neers  and  Seabees  had  built  pe 
Guam  base  into  a  strongpo^ 

Robert  Cromie,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  war  correspondent,  retumeo 
to  the  U.S.  this  week  after  cow 
ing  the  war  in  France  and 
many  for  15  months.  He  bp 
previously  covered  the  wv  u 
the  Southwest  Pacific.  Cro«M| 
returned  to  this  country  abosw 
a  ship  which  carried,  with  cw 
about  3,000  service  men.  «•- 
sengers  were  all  military 
nel  with  the  exception  of  Cronw 
and  two  naval  technicians. 
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CARTOON  COMMENT  OF  THE  WEEK  ON  SOME  DOMESTIC  SITUATIONS 


ONE  OF  THE  HOPEFULS 

Herman  Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


NOT  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

Harold  Talburt,  New  York  lYorld-Telegram 


THE  BIG  SLOB 


Franklin  Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


R.K.DrewNamed  NAE  A 
Head  as  Manz  Resigns 


CHICAGO.  May  31 — Henry  W. 

Manz.  Indianapolis  Times  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  is  resigning  as 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad- 


Drew  Mans 


verlising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  effective  June  8,  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  head  of  the  organization 
for  the  past  year. 

Because  NAEA  will  not  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  June,  in 
keeping  with  ODT  restrictions 
on  wartime  travel.  Robert  K. 
Drew,  Milwaukee  Journal,  first 
vice-president  of  NAEA,  will 
succ^  Mr.  Manz  as  president. 
James  R.  Brumby,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal.  moves  from  second  to  first 
vice-president. 

All  NAEA  directors  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  office  until  an  elec- 
hon  of  the  membership  is  held. 
Mr.  Manz.  as  retiring  president, 
will  remain  on  the  board.  Other 
directors  are: 

R.  H.  Carson,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer;  J.  T.  Gris- 
com,  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
Mnner;  Samuel  G.  Howard. 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tnbune;  Earl  H.  Maloney. 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Newspapers.  Inc.; 
wold  V.  Manzer,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  Aub- 
f*y  F.  Murray,  New  Orleans 
nmei-Ptcayune  and. States;  and 
wiluam  Wallace.  Toronto  Star. 
irvmg  C.  Buntman,  Milwaukee, 
continues  as  secretary-treasurer. 


Mr.  Manz  said  he  was  resign¬ 
ing  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
normal  change  of  administration 
which  would  otherwise  occur  if 
it  were  possible  to  hold  a  June 
meeting  and  election,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pressure  of  other 
duties. 

“The  work  of  the  association 
wilt  go  forward  to  new  high 
levels  of  accomplishment  under 
the  able  and  energetic  leader¬ 
ship  of  Robert  K.  Drew  who  will 
move  into  the  presidency  from 
his  present  office  as  first  vice- 
president,”  said  Mr.  Manz.  “Mr. 
Drew  in  turn  will  be  succeeded 
by  James  R.  Brumby,  who  is 
now  second  vice-president.  The 
directors  whose  terms  would 
otherwise  expire  will  continue 
in  office  until  their  successors 
can  be  duly  elected,  as  provided 
by  our  constitution. 

“I  cannot  find  words  adequate 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  our  members  everywhere  for 
the  interest,  cooperation  and 
loyal  support  they  have  given  to 
the  association  and  myself  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Particularly 
do  I  want  to  express  most  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  all  who  have 
worked  with  me  as  committee 
members,  chairmen,  state  vice- 
presidents.  directors  and  officers, 
or  in  any  capacity  in  connection 
with  the  many  and  varied  activ¬ 
ities  on  our  program. 

“As  a  result  of  this  com¬ 
bined  effort,  our  association  to¬ 
day  stands  at  new  high  points  in 
membership,  in  financial  re¬ 
sources,  in  prestige,  in  influence. 
The  best  wish  I  can  offer  to  in¬ 
coming  President  Drew  is  that 
he  continue  to  receive  these 
good  things  in  the  same  full 
measure  that  I  have  enjoyed 
them.” 

Robert  Drew,  incoming  presi¬ 
dent.  has  been  with  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  since  1929  and  has 
been  advertising  manager  since 
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1938.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
NAEA  for  nearly  10  years,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  many  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  activities.  He  edited  the 
association’s  Bulletin  ( then  in 
printed  form)  for  two  years  and 
he  served  for  several  years  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

He  is  remembered  for  his  work 
on  the  “Committee  of  12,”  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1941  to  review  all 
phases  of  national  advertising  in 
newspapers.  As  chairman  of  the 
Rate  Committee,  Drew  produced 
an  exhaustive  report  still  in  use 
in  many  newspaper  offices.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  original 
NAEA  Retail  Committee  and  at 
the  1943  convention,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  and  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  formation  of  a 
Retail  Bureau  which  was  adopted 
and  has  since  been  incorporated 
in  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

He  was  elected  to  the  NAEA 
board  of  directors  in  1941,  serv¬ 
ing  as  second  vice-president  in 
charge  of  membership  in  1943 
and  as  first  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  1945  conference 
program  held  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  last  Jan¬ 
uary. 

A  native  of  Janesville,  Wis.. 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1929,  Mr.  Drew 
worked  for  several  months  as  a 
local  advertising  salesman  on  the 
Madison  ( Wis. )  Capital  Times. 
He  joined  the  Journal’s  adver¬ 
tising  department  later  in  1929 
and  he  was  appointed  classified 
advertising  manager  in  1932.  He 
became  assistant  advertising 
manager  in  1937  prior  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  manager. 


Market  Widens 

Minneapolis,  May  28 — The 
Donaldson  department  store 
here  received  an  order  recently 
for  50  boxes  of  vitamins  from 
Eugene  Sun.  general  manager  of 
the  Lee  Cheng  Trading  Co.,  a 
department  store  chain  in  China. 
Sun  had  seen  an  advertisement 
in  Donaldson’s  miniature  edition 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
for  servicemen  overseas. 


Kennedy  Takes 
Trinidad  Ship 
By  Mistake 

A  partial  answer  to  the  oft- 
repeated  question  “Where’s  Ken¬ 
nedy?”  was  supplied  by  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Paris  this  week  who 
wrote  that  Edward  Kennedy, 
disaccredited  Associated  Press 
newsman,  had  mistakenly  board¬ 
ed  a  ship  he  thought  was  bound 
for  New  York  but  actually  was 
headed  for  Trinidad 

The  May  29  dispatch  declared: 

“Edward  Kennedy,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Associated  Press 
who  was  disaccredited  and  or¬ 
dered  home  for  sending  out  the 
story  of  the  German  surrender 
before  the  official  release  time, 
is  aboard  a  ship  bound  for  Trini¬ 
dad.  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
he  boarded  by  mistake.” 

A  Lt.  Ellis  Brandt,  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  and  former  employe 
of  the  United  Press,  was  asked 
by  Kennedy  to  help  him  find 
passage  on  a  ship,  says  the  Trib¬ 
une  story.  “After  scrounging 
around  he  came  back  and  told 
Kennedy  he  would  have  to  hurry 
because  there  was  a  boat  leav¬ 
ing  at  5  o’clock. 

“This  was  a  week  ago  last  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  t\yo  men  hurriedly 
collected  Kennedy’s  things  and 
rushed  to  the  boat,  where  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  established  in  a  berth 
below  deck. 

“Brandt  went  ashore,  but 
while  still  on  the  dock  he  heard 
someone  remark  that  it  sure  was 
a  long  trip  to  Trinidad.  Con¬ 
firming  that  the  ship  was  bound 
for  Trinidad  and  not  America 
he  tried  to  dash  back  aboard  and 
rescue  Kennedy.  But  the  gang¬ 
plank  was  being  hauled  up  and 
they  would  not  let  the  officer 
back  on  the  ship.” 

At  AP’s  New  York  offices  ex¬ 
ecutives  said  they  did  not  know 
when  to  expect  Kennedy,  but 
laughed  at  the  rash  of  reports 
regarding  his  arrival  in  the  U.S. 
and  AP’s  disposition  of  his  case. 

IS 
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Consistency  Does  the  Job 
For  Rothschilds  in  Chicago 

Mayer  Likens  Advertising  to  Steam . . . 

Insertions  Run  Doily  for  30  Years  | 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  May  23 — Day-in-and- 

dav-out  newspaper  advertising 
is  likened  to  a  locomotive’s 
steam  by  David  Mayer,  president 
of  Maurice  L.  Rothschild,  men’s 
and  women’s  apparel  store  and 
one  of  Chicago’s  oldest  and  most 
consistent  users  of  newspapers. 

“Shut  off  the  steam  and  your 
locomotive  stops.’’  remarked  Mr. 
Mayer  in  his  analogy.  “Shut  off 
advertising  and  business  will 
StOD.’’ 

’The  firm  of  Maurice  L.  Roths¬ 
child  was  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rothschild  at  Seneca,  Kan., 
in  1865.  In  three  years  he  made 
$7,000  and  had  friends  and  cus¬ 
tomers  all  over  Kansas  under 
his  policy  of  “satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  refunded.’’ 
He  decided  to  back  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  bigger  town.  In  1890 
he  opened  a  store  in  Minneap¬ 
olis  and  eight  years  later  an¬ 
other  store  in  St.  Paul. 

In  the  Twin  Cities.  Roths¬ 
child’s  has  the  unique  record 
of  having  an  ad  on  a  certain 
page  in  the  newspapers  every 
Friday  for  more  than  50  years. 
Since  1905.  the  firm  has  been  one 
of  Chicago's  leading  newspaper 
advertisers.  It  has  been  through 
newspaper  advertising  that 
Rothschild’s  has  been  able  to  re¬ 
new  that  vital  customer  current 
and  to  widen  its  circle  of  cus¬ 
tomers  so  the  business  continues 
to  grow  and  prosper. 

In  Tribune  30  Years 

The  firm  uses  more  linage  on 
women’s,  men’s  and  children’s 
clothing  in  local  dailies  than  any 
of  the  10  other  large  establish¬ 
ments  in  Chicago.  Rothschild’s 
is  one  State  Street  store  that 
does  not  use  the  Downtown 
Shopping  News,  confining  its 
major  advertising  expenditures 
to  newspapers. 

The  store  has  not  missed  a 
single  issue  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  more  than  30  years,  Mr. 
Mayer  said.  Likewise,  since  the 
Chicago  Sun  began  publication 
in  December,  1941,  Rothschild’s 
has  run  an  ad  in  it  every  day, 
with  two  exceptions.  Since 
John  S.  Knight  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Rothschild’s  has  also  fol¬ 
lowed  its  “day-after-day”  ad¬ 
vertising  continuity  in  Uiat  eve¬ 
ning  paper.  The  firm  also  uses 
the  Chicago  Her  aid- American. 

Small  wonder  the  name  of 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild  stands 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Chicago  and  the  'Twin 
Cities.  In  exchange  for  their 
money,  the  firm  has  given  them 
good  merchandise.  Its  advertis¬ 


ing  has  provided  a  helpful  daily 
service  to  shoppers  and  regular 
customers.  The  late  founder  and 
his  successor,  Mr.  Mayer,  have 
never  forgotten  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  that  any  store  to  be  truly 
successful  must  foster  and  main¬ 
tain  as  close  a  relation  to  the 
people  it  serves  as  possible. 

Mr.  Rothschild,  from  the  time 
he  went  into  business,  human¬ 
ized  it.  His  single  aim  was  to 
personalize  his  store  and  his 
service  as  a  merchant  to  his 
community.  And  he  has  told 
his  story  consistently  in  print. 

“We  feel  our  ads  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Tribune  as  any 
feature  in  the  paper.”  declared 
Mr.  Mayer,  who  believes  consis¬ 
tency  is  indLspensable  to  .suc- 
ce.ssful  adyertising.  Onetime 
advertising  manager  and  later 
general  manager,  Mr.  Mayer  is 
considered  one  of  Chicago’s 
smart  merchandisers  who  is 
able  to  measure  advertising  re¬ 
sults  quickly  and  accurately. 

Not  After  Immediate  Sales 

He  does  not.  however,  use 
newspaper  space  to  build  im¬ 
mediate  sales,  but  rather  to  “fire 
the  boilers”  and  create  the  steam 
that  will  bring  steady  sales  re¬ 
sults.  Yet  he  fully  recognizes 
that  newspapers  get  imm^iate 
action. 

He  believes  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  “the  quickest  and  per¬ 
haps  the  cheapest  way  to  get  re¬ 
sults,  providing  it  is  us^  .iu- 
diciously,  constantly  and  truth¬ 
fully.”  Newspaper  copy,  he 
says,  should  present  merchandise 
“quickly,  pleasantly  and  out¬ 
standingly”  to  a  discriminating 
clientele. 

To  do  this,  a  merchant  must 
select  newspapers  with  charac¬ 
ter,  he  explained,  if  he  expects 
to  reach  the  sort  of  people  he 
wants  to  do  business  with. 

Rothschild’s  has  maintained 
its  advertising  through  good 
times  and  bad,  and  during  the 
war  period  has  devoted  ample 
space  to  promoting  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  For  instance,  right  now 
the  firm  is  offering  a  necktie  in 
various  colors  for  men,  with  “7” 
hand-painted  on  it,  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  design,  for  each  $100  War 
Bond  purchased  at  the  store 
during  the  Seventh  War  Loan 
drive. 

Pointing  out  that  consistent 
use  of  newspapers  helps  to  create 
sales  momentum,  Mr.  Mayer 
said: 

“We  could  save  $150,000  a 
year  from  our  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  missed 


David  Mayer 

by  our  customers.  But  we  are 
such  firm  believers  in  keeping 
our  fire  box  from  getting  cold, 
we  continue  to  give  our  adver¬ 
tising  department  a  full  round 
of  fuel  at  all  times.  Does  con¬ 
sistency  pay?  Well,  we’ve  never 
had  a  year  that  has  not  been 
profitable.” 

Evidence  of  Rothschild’s  faith 
in  newspapers  was  reflected  in 
a  12-week  survey  made  in  1939 
by  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Business.  The  survey 
covered  five  Chicago  dailies  and 
the  semi-weekly  editions  of  the 
shopping  news  from  Nov.  15  to 
Feb.  6.  During  that  period,  11 
stores  devoted  more  than  two 
million  agate  lines  to  advertising 
of  apparel.  Rothschild’s  led  the 
group  with  314.520  lines  of  such 
copy. 

C.  W.  Chapin,  Rothschild’s  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  directs  the 
department’s  activities  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
Mayer.  While  most  of  the  ads 
for  the  stores  in  the  Twin  Cities 
and  Chicago  are  created  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Mr.  Mayer  allows  the  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  store 
managers  to  use  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  on  many  seasonal  items. 

In  Chicago,  Rothschild’s  ads 
appear  in  both  small  and  large 
units,  either  alongside  each  other 
or  scattered  through  the  news¬ 
paper,  in  order  to  give  an  “ap¬ 
parel  shop”  touch.  In  line  with 
its  policy  of  consistency,  the 
store  often  repeats  the  same  ad 
when  the  merchandise  offered 
proves  popular. 

The  store  has  been  known  for 
instance,  to  use  an  ad  featuring 
a  bathrobe  at  $10.95  every  day 
from  Thanksgiving  until  Christ¬ 
mas.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  monotony.  The  art  is  al¬ 


ways  individually  dlstinctiw 
and  a  minimum  of  copy  u  und 
When  President  Roosevelt  died 
Rothschild’s  won  recognitlw  for 

bits  wordless  tribute,  which  lim¬ 
ply  depicted  a  man  and  wonan 
with  their  heads  bowed  in  m- 
erent  prayer.  Again  on  V-I 
Day,  the  firm  used  a  wordlex 
ad.  this  time  showing  an  Amer 
I  lean  soldier  raising  the  Stan 

Stripes  while  his  feet  reitad 
on  a  crumpled  Nazi  flag  on  the 
ground. 

In  the  Twin  Cities,  Rothi- 
child’s  stores  chose  to  use  die 
man  and  woman  bowed  in 
prayer  as  an  effective  fufi-paw 
V-E  Day  ad  which  typified^ 
solemn  significance  of  the  cem- 
tion  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

At  Christmas  time  for  the  put 
two  years,  the  store  has  placed 
ads  in  London  newspapers  to  a- 
press  special  greetings  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  fighting  men  and  women 
abroad.  Likewise,  at  present,  the 
firm  is  running  ads  regularly  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  to  show  to 
appreciation  to  American  Alt¬ 
ers  for  their  part  in  bringing  the 
war  in  Europe  to  a  victoriom 
conclusion. 

David  Mayer,  a  graduate  oi 
Yale,  who  .started  as  a  floormin 
at  Rothschild’s  and  later  beesme 
advertising  manager  in  his  rise 
to  general  manager,  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Mr.  Rothschild.  His 
ability  as  a  civic-minded  nw- 
chant  has  been  recognized  by  hh 
layer  colleagues  in  Chicago,  where  he 

has  served  as  president  of  the 
But  we  are  State  Street  Council.  As  presi- 
;rs  in  keeping  dent  of  Rothschild’s,  he  coo- 
n  getting  cold,  tinues  to  be  an  able  mer- 
ive  our  adver-  chandiser  and  an  outstandinf 
;  a  full  round  practitioner  of  constant  and  con¬ 
es.  Does  con-  sistent  advertising  in  news- 
til,  we’ve  never  papers. 

has  not  been  He  relies  on  the  circulatiMS 
of  daily  newspapers  as  ambasa- 
thschild’s  faith  dors  of  good  will  to  the  homes 
as  reflected  in  of  the  people  he  wants  to  make 
made  in  1939  friends  with.  He  has  proved  the 
ty  of  Chicago  wisdom  and  worth  of  his  pdip 
s.  The  survey  by  the  response  to  his  advertir 
ago  dailies  and  ing  throughout  the  yean  his 
editions  of  the  firm  has  used  newspapers, 
om  Nov.  15  to  ■ 

‘’.Sar'-twi  New  York  Papers  Ba» 

5  to  advertising  vVar  Bond  Linage 
schilds  led  the  , 

0  lines  of  such  I"  the  first  19  days  of  May, 
newspaper  advertising  in  benau 
lothschild’s  ad-  of  the  Seventh  War  Loan 
■r  directs  the  tV  exceeded  the  30%  increa* 
rities  under  the  suggested  by  the  U.  S.  Tr^ 
ision  of  Mr  Department,  Arthur  M.  De» 
ost  of  the  ads  bian,  chairm^.  Adverting 
he  Twin  Cities  vision.  New  York  War  Fins^ 
:reat^  in  Chi-  Committee,  announced  uus 
allows  the  St.  w^k.  -  j  m 

leapolis  store  period  the 

heir  own  judg-  Manhattan  new^papers^rirt 
asonal  items.  a  tota  of  147.425  Imes-^.JJ 
athschild’s  ads  general  and  financial  and 
mall  and  large  retail— as  compared  with  58,® 
side  each  other  lines  published  dicing  a 
ugh  the  news-  parable  period  of  the 
0  give  an  “ap-  Loan. 

i.  In  line  with  He  attributed  this  increase  to 
insistency,  the  the  success  of  newspapen  m 
ts  the  same  ad  procuring  the  conversion  of  * 
andise  offered  substantial  portion  of  regw 
space  to  War  Loan 

een  known  for  stores  devoting  at  least  5%  “ 
in  ad  featuring  their  space  to  the  drive  and  w 
).95  every  day  President  Emil  Schram’s  req^ 
ig  until  Christ-  that  member  firms  of  the  n** 
not  necessarily  York  Stock  Exchange  incres* 
The  art  is  al-  their  War  Bond  linage. 
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wanted:  a  new  car 


Take  the  figure  253,11 3*  (car  registra-  home  f< 
tions  for  1940)  os  a  starting  point.  Ob-  peculiar 
serve  the  fender  dents,  the  rattles,  the  and  net 
suppressed  desires  to  go  places.  Note  lar  hou< 
the  reports  of  substantial  savings  out  of  Philo 

income.  And  you  have,  obviously,  a  leading 
nwrket  for  cars  in  quantity.  place  t< 

The  market  referred  to  is  Philadel-  ent  and 
phia,  third  largest  city  in  the  U.  S.  More  tively  si 
of  its  families  live  in  individual  homes  block  o 
than  in  any  other  large  city.  They  have  of  the  F 

0  garage  for  that  car  and  a  place  in  the  one  ne\ 

'kfMltdtlpklc  trading  arta  car  raglitrationt  In  fMO  wara  (ft, 913 
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home  for  the  wide  variety  of  articles 
peculiar  to  home-making.  These  wants 
and  needs  are  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  household  necessities. 

Philadelphia,  in  short,  is  one  of  the 
leading  markets  and  a  highly  desirable 
place  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  sales.  And  it  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  matter  to  reach  this  large 
block  of  buyers  — for  nearly  4  out  of  5 
of  the  Philadelphia  families  daily  read 
one  newspaper. 


That  newspaper  is  The  Evening 
Bulletin.  It  has  a  circulation  in  excess 
of  600,000,  the  largest  evening  circu¬ 
lation  in  America.  It  goes  home  in  this 
city  of  homes.  It  spends  the  evening 
with  the  people  that  spend  the  money. 

In  Philadelphia— 
nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


New  York  Guild 
And  ANG  Clash 
On  June  Parley 


Raises  Ordered 
For  AP  Bureaus 

Chicago,  May  31 — A  genoral 
wago  increoso  lor  230  em¬ 
ployes  oi  the  Associated  Press 
has  been  approved  by  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission 
oi  the  Notional  War  Labor 
Board,  it  was  announced  today 
by  Robert  K.  Bums,  Commis¬ 
sion  chairman. 

Approved  were  incerases  of 
10%  to  each  employe  earning 
less  than  $40  a  week  and  $4 
to  those  earning  more,  and  $2 
to  each  employe  who  joined 
AP  during  1942  or  1943.  Only 
employes  earning  less  than 
$5,000  a  year  ore  covered  by 
the  formula. 

Identical  wage  increases 
were  approved  in  two  cases— 
one  involving  107  employes  in 
24  bureaus  represented  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
the  other  involving  123  in  49 
bureaus  not  represented  by  a 
union. 


The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  met  May  24  to  decide  how 
to  express  effectively  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  International 
Executive  Board  for  calling  a 
"dwarfed,  unconstitutional”  con¬ 
vention  in  June — but  failed  of  a 
quorum. 

Unable  to  vote,  the  guild  mem¬ 
bers  heard  a  report  of  their  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  condemning 
the  act  of  the  ANG  officers  "in 
forcing  the  1945  convention  to 
be  held  in  open  violation  of  the 
ANG  constitution.” 

The  report,  which  was  sent 
out  to  other  units,  labeled  the 
act  "unconstitutional,  undemo¬ 
cratic  and  irresponsible"  and 
recommended  that  the  officers’ 
record  be  "brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  ANG  so  that  they 
may  be  held  accountable  for 
these  and  other  derelictions  in 
the  ANG  national  elections  next 
fall.” 

Allliough  stating  that  the  New 
York  Guild’s  officers  seek  only 
regional  representation  in  the 
ANG  leadership,  the  report 
urged  the  rest  of  the  guild  “to 
seek  out  new  leaders  who  will 
unify,  build  and  strengthen”  the 
ANG.  ’The  committee,  which 
had  earlier  proposed  a  referen¬ 
dum  to  postpone  the  50-member 
convention  June  25  to  29  in  St. 

Paul.  Minn.,  proposed  that  the 
New  York  Guild  withdraw  its 
motion  for  a  referendum  and 
that  other  guilds  withhold  sec¬ 
onds  to  the  referendum  motion, 
as  a  referendum  could  not  be 
held  in  time  to  stop  the  meeting. 

Membership  Polled 

The  “streamlined”  convention 
which  precipitated  the  clash  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  Guild  and 
the  national  officers  was  planned 
after  a  poll  of  the  lEB  by  the 
ANG  officers.  Without  changing 
the  voting  power  of  locals,  the 
plan  limits  the  representation  to 
50  delegates,  according  to  ODT 
regulations,  thus  necessitating 
that  some  delegates  represent 
more  than  one  local.  ’The  New 
York  local  challenged  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  this  convention 
on  three  points. 

Charging  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  planning  this  conven¬ 
tion  show^  irresponsibility  by 
the  officers.  Robert  Conway,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Guild  president, 
told  the  membership:  ‘"rhere  is 
no  contract  that  will  be  signed 
after  this  is  held  that  could  not 
be  challenged  by  the  .  .  .  pub¬ 
lishers  as  illegal.” 

The  convention  clash  between 
the  New  York  local  and  the  na¬ 
tional  officers  is  the  latest  in  a 

series  of  sharp  disagreements.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  New  patch  were  devoted  wholly  to 
York  group  leaders  have  the  Mighty  Seventh  War  Loan 
claimed  that  New  York  repre-  drive.  Richmond  merchants 
sentation  on  the  lEB  was  not  withheld  their  regular  copy  to 
proportional  to  New  York’s  per-  make  this  possible.  ’Two  depart- 
centage  of  guild  member^ip,  ment  store  ads  in  the  second  sec- 
also  that  lEB  was  attempting  to  tion,  one  of  a  half-page,  the 
break  up  the  New  York  local  other  a  quarter-page,  were  de- 
into  smaller  groups  and  had  en-  voted  wholly  to  Memorial  Day 
couraged  charges  of  communism  and  the  War  Bond  Drive.  ’The 
against  the  New  Yorkers.  whole  edition  was  22  pages. 


Effective,  Isn’t  it?  John  got  it 
W  a  song  through  a  classified  ad 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News*” 
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FUNNY  STUFF  WITH  STAR 


New  System  of  Picking  Up  the  Papers 
and  Taking  Them  to  Other 
Readers  Not  So  Hot. 


I  ^ 
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DON’T  LIKE  IT 


People  Like  to  Read  Papers  in  Their 
Own  Way  and  When  It  Suits 
Them  Best. 


The  Kansas  City  Star  has  instituted  a 
new  order  of  things  here  and  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  frank  when  we  say  that  the  folks 
don’t  like  it.  The  new  order  is  that  the 
people  who  get  their  Kansas  City  Times 
in  the  morning  must  sit  right  down  and 
read  it  and  then  put  the  paper  out  on  their 
porch  or  the  yard  or  a  puddle  of  water  in 
the  yard  and  the  distributor  will  come 
along  and  pick  it  up  and  take  it  to  some 
other  customer.  The  same  is  true  of  The 
Star  in  the  evening.  In  that  way  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  all  share  their  papers.  The  idea  is 
that  the  newspsper  office  is  going  to  have 
to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  papers  they 
send  out  on  account  of  the  paper  shortage. 
The  whole  thing  listens  fine,  but  when  you 
sort  of  get  into  it  and  talk  to  the  people 
you  find  that  it  is  impractical  and  is  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  few  remaining  rights 
the  people  have.  The  people  can  go  slow 
on  their  sugar  and  do  quite  a  bit  less  riding 
in  order  to  save  gasoline  and  tires  and  even 
wear  their  shoes  longer  in  order  not  to  run 
short  on  their  beloved  shoe  stamps,  but 
when  it  comes  to  asking  them  to  do  with¬ 
out  their  daily  newspapers  or  to  read  them 
“according  to  plan”  it  just  goes  against  the 
grain.  It  smacks  quite  a  bit  of  some  of  the 
ideas  that  Rex  Tugwell  used  to  think  up. 

In  the  first  place  everyone  reads  their 
newspaper  at  different  times.  The  women 
in  the  home  start  in  in  the  morning  and  get 
their  breakfast  and  then  do  the  dishes  and 
straighten  up  the  house  and  then  put  their 
dinner  on  and  get  it  over  with.  Then  the 
dishes  and  so  forth.  And  then  it  is  their 
sacred  time  to  read  their  morning  papers. 
People  who  work  have  to  glance  at  the 
headlines  and  then  read  the  entire  paper 
when  they  come  home  at  night.  The  men 
on  jobs,  most  of  them  go  to  work  before 
the  morning  papers  get  here.  They  read 
them  when  they  come  home.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  rule,  they  have  to  lay  off  a 
half  day  in  order  to  read  their  morning 
papers.  By  the  time  the  peop 
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things  to  do  it  is  time  to  have 

the  paper  out  ready  to  go  to  some  other 
customer.  In  the^vening  the  papers  come 
in  and  if  you  happen  to  want  to  go  to  a 
show  or  attend  some  business  meeting,  you 
can’t  do  it  as  you  have  to  stop  everything 
and  start  in  reading  the  paper  so  you  can 
get  it  out  to  be  carried  to  some  other  party. 
Just  doesn’t  make  sense. 

In  our  case  the  people  on  the  west  side 
of  town  get  their  papers  first  and  then  the 
people  on  the  east  side  get  them  after  the 
hrst  folks  have  used  them.  The  east  siders 
will  get  the  advantage  as  they  will  have 
the  papers  to  keep  unless  The  Star  decides 
to  pick  them  up  again  and  take  them  to 
some  other  town.  These  fortunate  east 
siders  can  ust  the  papers  for  their  pantry 
shelves,  for  building  fires  and  to  put  under 
the  carpets.  The  first  comers  will  just 
do  without. 

And  then  there  is  the  proposition  of  the 
people  who  like  to  save  clippings  from  the 
paper.  Right  now  a  great  many  people 
would  like  to  have  kept  the  accounts  of  the 
life  of  President  Roosevelt.  They  couldn’t 
do  it  because  the  paper  has  to  be  toted 
away  before  they  hardly  have  time  to  read 
it  let  alone  keep  it.  A  great  many  people 
keep  a  scrap  book  and  save  things  from 
papers.  But  that  is  all  out  now. 

And  then  there  is  the  condition  the  pa¬ 
per?  are  in  when  Customer  No.  2  gets  it. 
If  it  is  a  rainy  night  the  paper  will  be  water 
soaked  before  the  first  person  gets  it. 
Then  he  puts  it  out  and  more  rain  soaks  it 
still  more.  A  fine  paper  it  gets  then.  And 
if  you  happen  to  have  a  frisky  pup  or  the 
neighbors  have  one,  you  know  the  shape 
the  paper  will  be  in  when  he  gets  through 
with  it.  The  only  honorable  thing  to  do 
in  that  case  is  to  put  the  pup  out  and  the 
carrier  will  pick  him  up  and  take  him  to 
the  next  party. 

The  little  item  of  charging  for  two 
papers  when  you  really  do  not  get  even 
one  copy  for  keeps  does  not  enter  into  the 
proposition  at  all. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  a  wonderful 
paper  and  the  people  read  it,  many  of  them 
more  than  they  read  their  Bibles.  There 
is  hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  the  people 
do  not  want  to  clip  an  item  from  the  paper. 
Maybe  they  want  to  send  some  article  from 
the  paper  to  a  son  or  a  brother  in  the  serv¬ 
ice.  It  isn’t  right  to  cheat  the  people  out 
of  the  pleasure  of  sending  these  items  and 
also  the  boys  out  of  the  pleasure  of  get¬ 
ting  them.  Many  people  read  the  con¬ 
tinued  stories  in  the  paper  and  like  to  keep 
the  papers  until  the  story  is  finished  and 
then  read  them  all  at  once.  That  is  the 
way  they  like  to  do  it.  But  they  can’t  do 
that  now. 


The  folks  in  the  city  read  a  paper  dif¬ 
ferently  from  those  in  the  country.  Out 
here  we  read  it  all.  And  everyone  in  the 
family  reads  it.  A  man  and  his  wife  and 
say  three  children  will  practically  wear  a 
paper  out  before  they  are  through  with  it. 
The  front  page  with  the  war  news,  the 
sports  page,  the  women’s  page,  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  the  markets,  the  want  ads — all 
of  it  is  read.  And  then  there  are  the  comic 
strips.  They  are  the  first  read  if  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  get  their 
hands  on  the  paper  first.  Out  here  we  are 
used  to  doing  things  in  the  manner  and 
order  that  suits  us  best.  We  think  that  is 
one  of  the  main  things  about  being  an 
American.  We  don’t  want  to  have  people 
tell  us  when  to  eat  and  read  and  go  to  bed 
and  work  and  all  those  things.  And  we 
don’t  like  the  idea  of  not  being  allowed  to 
read  our  Star  just-  when  and  how  we  want 
to  read  it.  The  big  idea  is  that  we  do  read 
it  and  like  it.  If  we  couldn’t  read  it  our 
way,  we  wouldn’t  like  it  so  much. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  idea  might  be  all 
right  over  in  Germany  where  they  tell  the 
people  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  But 
we  are  having  a  little  disagreement  with 
them  right  now  over  their  way  of  doing 
things. 

We  don’t  know  where  The  Star  got  this 
idea  of  regimenting  the  folks  about  their 
reading.  Reminds  us  of  the  fellow  who  got 
in  a  fight  and  knocked  the  other  fellow 
down  and  then  kicked  him  in  the  face.  A 
friend  came  up  and  told  him  that  he  was 
astounded  to  see  the  fellow  in  a  fight,  but 
when  he  kicked  his  opponent  in  the  face 
he  just  couldn’t  believe  it.  ”It  must  be  that 
the  devil  put  that  idea  into  your  head.” 
"The  devil  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  me  getting  into  the  fight,”  said  the 
pugilist,  "but  kicking  him  in  the  face  was 
my  own  idea.”  We  hope  that  this  business 
of  The  Star  kicking  us  in  the  face  is  not 
their  own  idea. 


In  Hospital  in  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Ritchie  received  a 
letter  Monday  from  their  son,  Pfc.  Harold 
Ritchie,  telling  them  that  he  is  in  a  hospital 
in  England  and  is  doing  fine.  He  was  in¬ 
jured  in  Germany  and  was  taken  in  an  air¬ 
plane  to  England.  He  was  very  cheerful 
in  his  letter  and  said  that  he  would  be 
“good  as  new”  in  a  few  months.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ritchie  were  very  thankful  that  he 
was  not  injured  fatally  and  also  that  he  is 
not  a  prisoner  of  war.  Harold’s  job  was 
driving  an  oil  truck  and  they  were  fearful 
that  he  would  be  captured.  He  has  been 
in  the  service  over  three  years  and  this  is 
the  first  bad  break  he  has  had. 


The  Kan»a»  City  Star  regrets  that  because  of  neicsprint  restrictions,  it  has  been  obliged  to 
ration  supplies  of  papers  sent  to  independent  distributors  tcho  circulate  The  Star.  “Share- 
your-paper"  plans  promoted  by  independent  distributors  are  heartily  approved,  not  only 
by  The  Star,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the  public,  as  the  purpose  of  such  plans  is  to  con¬ 


serve  paper  that  is  vital  to  our  Army  and  Navy. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 
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German  Editors  Picked 
For  'Right'  Philosophy 


THE  ‘‘Aachen  experiment,”  in 

which  a  printer  was  recalled 
from  retirement  to  be  ‘‘publish¬ 
er”  of  a  newspaper  because  his 
political  philosophy  was  right, 
provides  a  pattern  for  establish¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  Germany, 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  A.  McClure 
said  this  week  in  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  job  undertaken  by 
the  Pyschological  Warfare  Di¬ 
vision  of  SHAEF. 

In  keeping  with  General 
Eisenhower's  declaration  that 
there  can  be  no  restoration  of 
a  free  German  press  until  the 
elimination  of  Nazis  and  mili¬ 
tarist  influence  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  General  McClure,  chief 
of  PWD,  reported  that  the 
gradual  turning  over  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  to  Germans  who 
will  function  under  Allied  su¬ 
pervision  had  begun. 

Davetion  to  Idoals 

Preparations  take  the  form  of 
reconnaissance  missions  to  dis¬ 
cover  those  Germans  who  may 
be  trusted  to  publish  newspapers 
or  books,  to  produce  films,  and 
so  on.  Investigators  have  been 
instructed  not  only  to  test  can¬ 
didates  for  past  affiliation  with 
the  party,  but,  further.  General 
McClure  said,  to  explore  the 
backgrounds  of  professed  non- 
Nazis  for  traces  of  militarist  or 
German  nationalist  beliefs.  A 
directive  requires  that  Germans 
selected  for  executive  positions 
in  the  control  of  information 
be  proved  to  have  an  ac¬ 
tive  ‘‘devotion  to  democratic 
ideals." 

“Obviously,”  commented  Gen¬ 
eral  McClure  in  his  press  re¬ 
lease,  ‘‘after  12  years  we  aren’t 
going  to  find  many  people  of 
high  caliber  sitting  around  on 
the  bench,  unscathed,  who  have 
an  active  ‘devotion  to  democratic 
ideals.’  We  shall  have  to  cut 
very  deeply  into  the  German 
structure  to  find  the  people  who 
will  begin  to  meet  our  require¬ 
ments. 

“And  then  we  shall  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  finding, 
among  those  still  living,  men 
who  have  this  active  devotion 
to  democratic  ideals  and.  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  management  of  news¬ 
papers,  book  publishing  firms, 
etc.  We  shall  often  have  to  go 
far  out  of  our  way  to  help 
certain  individuals  who  have 
not  had  an  easy  life  these  past 
12  years  or  more,  men  whose 
broken  spirits  may  well  need 
our  support  and  guidance  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ways  of  active  per¬ 
sonal  democratic  initiative. 

‘‘In  this  phase,  operations  in 
the  various  media  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  techniques  of  regis¬ 
tration  and  licensing.  All  Ger¬ 
mans  engaged  in  distribution  or 
selling  ( i.e.,  news-dealers,  book¬ 
sellers,  theatre  owners,  concert 
managers,  etc. )  must  first  be  reg¬ 
ister^  with  military  govern¬ 
ment  All  Germans  engaged  in 
actual  creative  production  in  any 
medium  ( i.e.,  radio  broadcasters, 
newspaper  and  book  publishers, 
theatrical  producers,  etc.)  must 


receive  a  license  from  military 
government  When  a  man  gets 
a  license,  he  must  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  carrying  out  di¬ 
rectives  designed  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  Nazi  or  militarist 
doctrines.  He  will  be  subject  to 
constant  scrutiny  to  make  sure 
that  he  does  in  fact  conform 
to  them. 

“But  how  to  find  the  right 
people? 

‘‘The  problem,  as  we  recog¬ 
nized  a  long  time  ago,  is  com¬ 
plex.  And  so,  long  before  the 
real  phasing  of  this  information 
control  program  was  put  into 
effect,  we  tried  an  experiment. 
When  Aachen  fell,  we  decided  to 
use  that  city,  wrecked  as  it  was, 
as  a  guinea  pig.  We  sent  a 
press  control  team  there  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  man  to  li¬ 
cense  as  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“It  isn’t  necessary  to  recount 
here  the  manifold  tiny  problems 
that  that  first  press  control  team 
encountered.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  after  examining  all  possible 
candidates,  they  finally  chose 
an  elderly  man,  a  trade  unionist, 
who  had  been  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  pre-Nazi 
paper  in  Aachen,  and  had  re¬ 
signed  to  live  on  a  tiny  pension 
in  1935.  He  seemed  to  be — and 
has  since  shown  himself — a  man 
of  active  democratic  ideals,  but 
he  didn't  know  much  about  the 
editorial  side  of  making  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Our  'Best  Bet’ 

“However,  our  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  personalities  proved  to 
us  that  as  between  an  experi¬ 
enced  publisher  who  is  suspect, 
and  a  man  whose  technical 
knowledge  may  be  faulty  but 
whose  political  philosophy  is 
ri^t,  the  latter  is  our  best  bet. 
Under  such  conditions,  to  be 
sure,  our  press  control  officers 
must  give  him  much  aid  and 
guidance.  But  such  effort,  we 
find,  pays  off. 

‘‘It  pays  off  because  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  comes  to 
recognize  that  we  mean  what 
we  say  about  purging  the  Nazis. 
The  very  public  position  of  a 
newspaper  publisher,  or  book 
publisher,  or  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducer,  makes  him  a  bellwether 
whom  townspeople  can  see  at 
close  range. 

“There  can  be  no  question  that 
we  have  learned  from  the 

PUBLIC  RElAnONS 
ASSISTANT 

Major  Airline  seeks  capable, 
hard-  working  assistant  to 
busy  Public  Relations  Direc¬ 
tor.  Must  be  capable  news 
and  feature  writer,  have  ad¬ 
ministrative  capacity.  Public¬ 
ity  experience  helpful  but  not 
essential. 

Good  opportunity  for  con¬ 
scientious  person  thinking 
more  of  future  than  that  Im¬ 
mediate  pot  of  gold.  Write 
fully  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1245,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Aachen  experiment  much  that 
will  help  us  as  we  go  on  with 
registration  and  licensing  on  a 
broad  scale.” 

The  board  which  will  license 
individuals  is  composed  of  the 
SHAEF  British  and  American 
political  advisers,  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  deputy  chief  of 
PWD  and  the  heads  of  the  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  PWD,  such  as 
directives,  intelligence,  press 
control,  publications  control, 
film-theater-music  control,  radio 
control. 

“Information  control  in  Ger¬ 
many  will  continue  to  be  mili¬ 
tary  for  some  time,”  General 
McClure’s  report  concluded. 

■ 

Creston  Brenner  Dies; 
Syndicate  Salesman 

I.  Creston  Brenner,  sales  di¬ 
rector  of  the  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  died  suddenly  of  coro¬ 
nary  sclerosis  May  26  at  the 
Le  Roy  Sanitarium,  New  York 
City. 

Before  joining  the  syndi¬ 
cate  in  1928,  Mr.  Brenner  had 
been  a  reporter  in  his  home 
town,  Evansville,  Ind.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly  paper  there 
and  then  president  of  Golfer’s 
Magazine  in  Chicago. 

Prior  to  gasoline  rationing, 
Mr.  Brenner  travelled  from  30,- 
000  to  40,000  miles  a  year  by  car 
and  there  was  not  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  office  in  the  U.S.  where  ,  he 
was  not  known.  He  was  proud 
of  his  record  of  having  driven 
over  one  million  miles,  during 
which  he  made  a  collection  of 
photographs  showing  signboards 
of  oddly-named  small  towns. 
This  hobby  was  the  subject  of  a 
feature  article  in  a  national 
magazine. 

In  addition  to  his  sales  work. 
Mr.  Brenner  created  features  of 
his  own.  Two  of  them  were 
“Shadows  of  the  Past,”  which 
ran  for  some  time,  and  “The 
American  Scene,”  which  he  was 
writing  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Private  funeral  services  were 
held  in  New  York  on  May  28. 
Burial  was  in  Chicago. 


multitudes! 


Now  .  .  .  Logical 
Time  to  Develop  Local 
Church  Advertising 

Attention  •  compellinx  illuBtrated, 
copy  in  mat  form  available.  Con¬ 
tinuous  weekly  Reriea.  Mats  in  6- 
column  sise.  suitable  for  half-pa<e 
to  full  pave  layouts  with  sponsor 
simatures. 

Sound  copy  with  human  interest 
appeal  prepared  by  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple,  approved  by  churchmen  and 
tested  in  many  newspapers. 

Publishers  and  admen  say  it  is 
the  best  series  of  church  ads  they 
have  ever  seen  and  the  easiest  to 
sell  in  their  experience. 

Write  today  for  sample  proofs, 
selling  suevestionH,  and  our  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  for  this  attractive  and 
popular  wartime  and  postwar  ad¬ 
vertising  feature. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

P.  O.  Box  .11 ».  Strmsbiirx.  VIrxInIa 


The  Times  -  Herald 
does  not  use  the 
word  leadership  in 
the  narrow  sense  of 
narrow  margins 
over  the  circulations 
of  its  neighbors. 

Times-Herald  lead¬ 
ership  is  a  leader¬ 
ship  of  tens  and  tens 
of  thousands,  which, 
in  our  respectful 
opinion,  no  adver¬ 
tiser  in  Washington 
can  afford  to  ignore. 
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Editor  an4Ft)Utte 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


TIMES-HERALD  .  228,497 
The  STAR  .  .  .  197,583 
The  POST  .  .  .  162,247 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  101,039 

as  of  March  31,  19iS 

Natiomal  RtprestnUtha 
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**'Look  at  this,  darling!” 

“This”  may  be  one  of  many  things:  how  Pfc. 
Bob  Greenwell,  the  next  door  neighbor's  son, 
won  the  Medal  of  Honor  on  Okinawa... Uncle 
Jim's  election  to  the  circuit  bench... how  Mary 
Saxton,  of  the  high  school  graduating  class, 
has  landed  a  Hollywood  contract... Washing* 
ton's  new  plan  for  postwar  jobs...or  last  night's 
smashing  victory  in  the  skies  over  Tokyo. 

In  millions  of  homes,  the  scene  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  In  millions  of  homes 
every  day,  some  member  of  the  family  is  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  others  to  some  exciting 
piece  of  news  in  the  newspaper. 

No  matter  if  some  smattering  of  the  facts  is 


already  known.  What  means  most  is  to  see  it 
in  black  and  white  and  in  full  detail... with 
pictures  and  maps  and  printed  words  that  can 
be  thoroughly  digested,  kept  and  referred  to 
again  and  again. 

Advertising,  like  the  news,  wins  this  same 
warm  welcome  when  it  appears  in  the  daily 
paper,  where  people  everywhere  turn  every 
day  for  most  of  their  buying  information  as 
well  as  for  most  of  their  information  on  local, 
national  and  world  affairs. 

That's  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  newspaper 
advertising  is  today's  surest  way  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  informed  of  your  products  and  services, 
your  wartime  activities  and  postwar  plans. 


Tkit  adTtrtuMMnt,  prcpartd  bjr  tkt  Barcta  of  Advartuiaf,  A.N.P.  A.,  U  paUUktd  bp  Tba  Datroit  Nawt  ia  tba  iataraat  ol  aU  aawtfapara 
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Swedish  Paper 
Continuous 


For  300  Years 


Poit  och  Inrikes  Tidningar 
(Mail  and  Domestic  News). 
Sweden's  oldest  newspaper  and 
perhaps  the  oldest  in  Eur(H>e, 
this  year  observes  its  300th  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  continuous  publi¬ 
cation. 

Originally  known  as  the  Ordi- 
nar  Poittijdender  ( General  Mail 
News),  it  was  first  published  in 
164S  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
CSiristina,  the  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  It  was  printed 
once  a  week  and  consisted  of 
four  quarto  pages,  resembling  in 
appearance  the  fiysheets  com¬ 
mon  in  that  time.  Its  first  pub¬ 
lisher  was  Sweden’s  second  Post¬ 
master  General.  Johan  Beijer. 

According  to  the  instructions 
issued  to  him,  he  was  to  have 
access,  for  the  editing  of  the 
paper,  to  the  government's  cor¬ 
respondence  from  certain  cities 
in  Germany  and  Denmark.  Be¬ 
sides  this  he  was  to  maintain  his 
own  correspondents  in  France, 
Holland,  Italy  and  Germany. 

What  he  thus  received  for 
publicaftion,  in  addition  to  news 
derived  from  foreign  newspapers 
or  from  the  Royal  Swedish 
Owncery  Office,  he  was  allowed 
to  print.  Ihe  paper  was  then 
^tributed  to  the  postmasters  in 
Sweden,  in  Finlaind,  which  at 
that  time  was  united  with  Swed¬ 
en,  and  in  the  Swedish  provinces 
across  the  Baltic. 

The  post  offices  in  Sweden  and 


in  the  Swedish  possessions 
abroad  thus  became  at  the  same 
time  news  exchanges,  where  the 
newspaper  was  read  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  be 
published  that  might  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  the  king¬ 
dom  or  the  government.  In  1685 
the  post  office’s  connection  with 
the  newspaper  ceased  officially. 
Its  editor  was  thereafter  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Royal  Chancery 
Oflfice,  but  the  supervision  over 
the  paper  was  nevertheless  exer¬ 
cised  im  to  1791  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 


During  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Post  och  Inrikes  Tid¬ 
ningar  was  the  only  paper  to 
appear  in  Sweden,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  a  weekly,  mostly 
given  over  to  fiction,  which 
came  out  sporadically  in  1682, 
1700  and  1701.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  XII  the  Posttidningen, 
as  it  has  become  known  for 
short,  developed  into  an  organ 
for  the  publication  of  royal  de¬ 
crees.  The  contents  became  more 
and  more  meager,  and  the  more 
difteult  it  was  for  the  editor  to 
fill  the  sheet  with  scanty  news, 
the  bigger  became  its  type. 

The  news  again  became  fairly 
abundant  during  the  rest  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1791,  by 
an  ordinance  of  King  Gustaf  III, 
the  Swedish  Academy  founded 
by  him  was  accorded  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  publishing  the  paper. 
For  a  long  time  it  played  an  im¬ 
portant  political  and  cultural 
role.  It  gradually  increased  the 
number  of  days  on  whicfii  it  was 
published,  and  in  1820  became  a 
daily  newspaper. 


Sylvester  Blish, 
Presidents  John 
Budd  Co.,  Dies 


Blish 


Sylvester  Blish,  60,  president 
of  the  John  Budd  Company, 
newspaper  representatives.  New 
York,  died  Sun¬ 
day,  May  27,  in 
New  Rochelle, 

N.  Y.,  after  a 
three  -  day  ill¬ 
ness. 

Born  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Mr.  Blish 
was  a  son  of 
George  C.  and 
Marie  Niever- 
gelder  Blish.  He 
was  educated  at 
St.  James  Pa¬ 
rochial  School 
and  at  De  La 
Salle  Institute.  At  the  latter  he 
took  a  course  in  business  adver¬ 
tising.  His  first  position  was 
with  the  firm  of  Kennedy-Hut- 
ton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  magazine 
representatives. 

In  1911  the  well-known  exec¬ 
utive  joined  the  Budd  Co.  as  a 
salesman.  After  several  years 
he  was  sent  to  Chicago  as  sales 
manager  of  the  firm’s  Middle 
West  ofiBce.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  firm  in  1936 
and  returned  to  New  York  City. 
He  made  his  home  at  260  Elk 
Avenue,  New  Rochelle. 

Mr.  Blish  was  a  member  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Rep¬ 


resentatives  Association  of  lie* 
York  and  of  the  assoclatlooi  h 
Chicago  and  Detroit.  He  iw 
was  a  member  of  the  Unto** 
Club,  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Society,  the  Holy  Name  Socieh 
and  the  Wykagyl  Country  Quk 
of  New  Rochelle.  A  Mayflower 
descendant,  he  belonged  to  Soot 
of  American  Revolution. 


He  leaves  a  widow,  Mn. 
Kathrene  M.  Blish;  a  son,  Lt 
Sylvester  Blish  of  the  Nan 
and  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Thomai' 
Fanelli  and  the  Misses  Marie, 
Elizabeth  and  Kathrene  BUih 
of  New  Rochelle;  four  sisten, 
Mrs.  George  McBean,  and  the 
Misses  Elizabeth,  Florence  and 
Julia  Blish,  and  a  brother. 
Charies  C.  Blish. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at 
his  home  at  9:30  a.m.  30, 
followed  by  a  Requiem  Mast  at 
the  Holy  Family  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  New  Rochelle.  Burial 
was  in  Hoiy  Sepulchre. 


Examiner  Penalized 

The  Lot  Angelet  Examine, 
published  by  Hearst  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  overused  736.24  tou 
of  newsprint  paper  durini  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1944  tod 
must  cut  43'r.24  tons  from  its  per 
missible  quotas  during  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  this  year, 
the  WPB  compliance  diTlsiM 
has  ruled.  Error  in  computint 
base  tonnage  accounted  for  the 
437.24  overuse.  The  “payback'' 
allowed  for  deduction  of  2M 
tons  of  paper  made  frcxn  allow¬ 
able  consumption  tormagei  b; 
the  Examiner  as  a  less-thao- 
quota  saving  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1944. 


Department  stores  prove  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Market.  Second  highest  in  sales 
gains  first  thiee  months  1945  over  1944, 
among  all  cities  in  Eastern  Federal 
Bank  districts,  their  volume  now  runt 
about  $12  million  yearly.  Some  vol¬ 
ume  for  a  145,000  market!  And  not 
a  freak  war  market  either.  Industry 
here  is  completely  and  almost  imme¬ 
diately  coniertible  to  peace  production. 
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Flash 

ALL  THE  finger-crookers  who 

have  been  trying  to  lure  Harry 
Haenigsen,  of  the  "Penny’*  and 
“Our  Bill”  Sunday  pages,  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  may  fold  their  check¬ 
books  and  put  away  their  foun¬ 
tain  pens  for  several  years.  With 
about  two  years  still  to  run  in 
his  present  contract,  he  has  been 
signed  again  by  the  syndicate 
for  a  long-term  contract — and 
the  hunting  season  is  officially 
closed. 

Another  feature  of  the  con¬ 
tract — beginning  about  July  he 
will  start  to  draw  a  daily  strip 
of  “Penny”  for  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  syndication.  This  will 
be  the  third  daily  strip  to  be 
used  by  that  newspaper,  which 
for  years  has  displayed  daily 
only  “Mr.  and  Mrs.”  by  Arthur 
Folwell  and  Ellison  Hoover. 
Comic  strip  No.  2,  its  first  ad¬ 
venture  strip,  will  not  appear  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  until  June 
4— John  Roy  Carlson’s  “Under¬ 
ground.” 


Everybody  wonts  Penny  doily,  be-  J 

mm.  0%  t  0  I 


couse  Penny  Sundoy  is  so  good. 
Having  her  own  way  os  usual  she 
hos  mode  o  ibng*time  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate.  Watch  for 
announcement  of  starting  date 
— or  write  for  reservation  now. 

NEW YORK. 
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Beattie  Realizes 
He's  Free  Week 
After  Liberation 

Washington,  May  28  —  Ed 
Beattie,  United  Press  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  has  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  after 
seven  months’ 
imprisonment 
by  the  Germans, 
say  it  took  a 
week  for  the 
fact  of  his  liber- 
a  t  i  o  n  to  sink 
into  his  con¬ 
sciousness.  The 
camp  in  which 
he  was  held  was 
taken  by  the 

22.  He  had  been  j  Beattie 
captured  on  the  ' 

Western  front  Sept.  12,  1944. 

When  he  was  seized,  Beattie 
relates,  his  first  reaction  was 
that  imprisonment  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  leave  at  home.  He  re¬ 
calls  that  others  experienced 
similar  reactions  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand. 

Beattie,  who  is  35  years  old, 
received  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Yale  in  1931,  and  joined  the 
Washington  bureau  of  U.P.  in 
the  same  year.  He  covered  the 
Senate  for  two  years  and  then, 
in  1933,  was  sent  to  Berlin.  He 
covered  the  German  capital 
until  the  sipring  of  1939,  exceipt 
for  six  months  in  Ethiopia  and 
a  period  of  eight  months  during 
1937  and  1938  in  Tokyo,  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  Hong  Kong. 

He  was  with  the  London  bu¬ 
reau  of  U.P.  for  a  .short  time  in 
1939  and  had  a  fishing  expe¬ 
dition  in  Sweden  interrupted  by 
the  signing  of  the  non-aggression 
pact  by  Russia  and  Germany. 
He  was  ordered  to  Warsaw  im¬ 
mediately  and  arrived  in  the 
Polish  capital  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  war  began.  Sept.  1,  1939. 

On  the  Western  front  on  Sept. 
12,  1944,  German  troops  took 
Beattie,  but  he  wasn’t  much 
worried,  knowing  the  German 
unit  which  held  him  was  en¬ 
circled.  He  spent  ten  days  with 
this  unit  in  the  Vosges  Moun¬ 
tains.  But  the  Germans  escaped 
the  encirclement  and  took  Beat- 
tie  with  him.  He  spent  a  short 
time  in  a  prison  camp  at  Strass- 
burg.  He  next  spent  ten  days  at 
a  Nazi  interrogation  center  at 
Diez.  just  east  of  the  Rhine  near 
Coblentz,  and  was  then  moved 
to  a  small  prisoner-of-war  camp 
outside  Berlin  for  three  months. 

At  the  end  of  January,  he  was 
moved  to  a  camp  at  Lucken- 
walde,  and  was  there  when  it 
was  captured  by  the  Russians. 

Beattie  relates  that  the  camp 
was  under  Russian  control  but 
all  that  amounted  to  was  having 
the  Russians  tell  how  much  they 
loved  the  Americans  and  the 
British.  He  said  the  Russians 
were  “just  as  decent  as  they 
could  be.’’  Beattie  spent  12  days 
at  the  camp  even  after  its  libera¬ 
tion.  These,  he  said,  were  very 
trying  days  because  there  was 
no  evidence  that  anyone  was 
doing  anything  to  effect  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  prisoners  to  Allied  lines. 

One  day,  into  the  camp  came 
a  jeep  carrying  Bob  Vermillion 


of  U.P.  and  Louis  Azrael  of  the 
Baltimore  Newt-Post.  Vermillion 
had  heard  that  Beattie  was  held 
at  Luckenwalde  and  drove  there 
to  find  out.  Beattie  rode  back  to 
the  Allied  lines  with  him. 

Newspapers  will  play  a  tre¬ 
mendous  part  in  the  re-educa¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  said  Beattie. 

“Already  a  generation  of  Ger¬ 
mans,”  he  declared,  “let  us  say, 
those  from  15  to  35,  are  so 
perverted  by  Nazi  doctrines  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they 
are  lost  to  decent  society.  For¬ 
tunately,  this  group,  which  prob¬ 
ably  numbers  about  15,000,000, 
had  the  heaviest  casualties.  It 
is  still  a  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  group  to  the  German  na¬ 
tion  because  it  is  from  their 
members  that  Nazis  or  any  other 
elements  would  try  to  recruit  an 
underground  organlztaion. 

“Unless  re-education  of  the 
remainder,  particularly  those  be¬ 
low  15,  can  be  run  on  an  in¬ 
telligent  basis,  the  influence  of 
that  lost  generation  is  apt  to 
be  the  determining  one  for 
years  to  come  in  Germany.” 

The  role  of  American  news¬ 
papers  in  the  post-war  world 
will  be  very  great,  said  Beattie. 
“Obviously  not  only  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  must  be  harne.ssed  to 
the  job  of  re-education,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “but  the  free  press  of 
all  other  countries  has  a  huge 
influence  on  the  Germans  and 
thus  should  aid  In  the  work 
ahead. 

“American  new'ipapers  owe  it 
to  the  public  and  to  the  United 
States  to  keep  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  representation  in  Europe 
and  later  in  the  Far  East  during 
the  reconversion  period.  This  I 
believe  is  necessary  because  the 
problems  are  so  tremendous  that 
they  cannot  possibly  be  tackled 
unless  they  are  understood  by 
the  people  here  in  the  United 
States.” 

Beattie  believes  he  received 
no  better  or  worse  treatment 
because  he  was  a  new.spaper 
man.  He  said  he  was  kept  out 
of  contact  with  Americans  for 
three  months,  but  that  the  Nazis 
.showed  no  interest  in  his  oast 
history  other  than  to  mention 
the  fact  that  he  was.  “an  inter¬ 
national  well  -  poisoner.”  The 
Nazis,  he  said,  did  .suggest  that 
he  travel  throughout  Germany 
and  tell  the  world  of  the  success 
of  the  Nazis  experiment,  but 
Beattie  turned  down  the  offer. 

■ 

Kathleen  Holmes 
Ship  Is  Launched 

The  Kathleen  S.  Holmes,  the 
first  war  cargo  .ship  to  be  named 
for  an  American  newspaper 
woman,  recently  was  christened 
at  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
yards.  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  by  Mrs. 
Holmes’  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Gillis. 

The  late  Mrs.  Holmes  was  the 
regular  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News,  the  only  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  ever  accred¬ 
ited  to  a  Mississippi  newspaper. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  ^nate 
Press  Gallery.  White  House 
Correspondents’  Association, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  Association,  American 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  and 
the  Mississippi  State  Society  of 
Washington.  She  died  in  1943. 


More  Home  Copy 
Urged  in  U.  P.  Files 

United  Press  bureau  managers 
and  news  editors  received  the 
following  instructions  recently: 

‘“The  day  report  needs  more 
good  domestic  stories. 

“You  are  the  people  to  get 
them. 

“Pieces  like  the  Chicago 
Stevens  Hotel  murder  are  get¬ 
ting  printed  on  page  one.  Let’s 
have  more  such  enthusiastic 
handling. 

“Catch  the  good  ones  fast — 
write  ’em  short — ride  ’em 
through.  • 

“Tighten  up  your  bureau  oper¬ 
ation.  There  are  too  many  cor¬ 
rections  and  false  starts. 

“Bear  down  on  your  copy 
reading.  Too  many  words  are 
being  wasted. 

“Keep  the  little  features  and 
shorts  coming  in  greater  number 
and  crisper  style. 

“’Turn  on  the  enterprise. 

“Brush  over  your  territory 
and  dig  up  some  of  the  sleepers. 
A  lot  of  stories  have  been  buried 
by  war  news.  They’ll  make 
good  reading  now. 

“Briefly  —  everybody  concen¬ 
trate  on  producing  a  full  domes¬ 
tic  report.” 

Supreme  Court  to  Hear 
3  Wage-Hour  Disputes 

Washington,  May  28 — ’The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  agreed  to  re¬ 
view  three  cases  testing  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  federal  wage- 
hour  law  to  the  business  of 
newspaper  publishing. 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Muskogee,  Okla., 
and  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  have  raised  the 
question  whether  their  opera¬ 
tions  subject  their  books  and  rec¬ 
ords  to  examination  upon  sub- 
pena.  In  the  third  case,  six  for¬ 
mer  employes  of  the  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter 
asked  review  of  a  New  York 
court’s  rejection  of  their  claim 
for  overtime  pay  assertedly 
earned  under  the  terms  of  the 
statute. 

Each  of  the  appeals  raises  sev¬ 
eral  points  of  law  but  funda¬ 
mental  in  all  is  the  issue  whether 
a  newspaper  is  an  operation  in 
interstate  commerce,  therefore 
answerable  to  Wage-Hour  Divi¬ 
sion  demands. 
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Hot  rotted  atumumum 
from  a  eomtinuou* 
*  mill  at  Alcoa. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST 
ADVERTISING  SERVICES  WITH  OFFICES  IN 
PRINCIPAL  aiTES 


F  if VieiiMilM .  Hie  keadqaarters 


ol  the  Aluminum 


^  v'^nf^mpany  of  America?’ 

:  )  ' ,  **The  aluminum  induatry  in  the  United 
‘.^States  was  started  in  Pittsburj^h  in  a  small 
1-  shop  on  Smallman  Street  56  years  ago.  'fhe 
>  '' iirst  expansion  of  manufacturing  facilities  was 

at  nearby  New  Kensington  a  few  years  later. 

‘^Pittsburgh  remains  the  headquarters  of 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  whose  prede* 

’  cessor.  The  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company, 
fathered  the  industry.  Today,  Alcoa  operates 
.  plants  throughout  the  United '  States. 


“The  aluminum  industry  in  Pittsburgh 
and  elsewhere  is  not  faced  with  a  reconver¬ 
sion  problem.  Much  of  the  same  'equipment 
for  war  uses  can  be  utilized  to  manufacture 
peacetime  products.  The  great  challenge  to- 
the  aluminum  industry  will  be  to  find  ade-  • 
quate  markets  for  vastly  increased  facilities 
created'  to  meet  wartime  demands  for  this 
light,  versatile  metal. 

“Aluminum  and  its  future  will  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  industrial  stability  of 
Pittsburgh.” 

Cr  .  ( 
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Plenty  of  Paper 
— H  You  Go  To 
Newfoundland 

By  Gordon  F.  Piuhie 

No  quarterly  quotas,  and  all 
the  new^rint  you  want  to  use 
sounds  like  a  harrassed  Amer¬ 
ican  publisher’s  dream  for  the 
coming  post-war  era  of  better 
things.  But  actually  that  is  the 
situation  which  has  prevailed 
in  Newfoundland  throughout  the 
war  years. 

Located  on  the  very  door-step 
of  Canada  and  literally  a  stone’s 
throw  from  the  United  States. 
Britain’s  oldest  colony  and 
youngest  dominion  has  witness^ 
none  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
ages,  which  has  posed  a  real 
problem  in  these  neighboring 
countries  during  the  past  five 
years. 

With  two  big  newsprint  mills 
located  In  the  island — Bowaters 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  on  the  west 
coast  at  Corner  Brook,  and  the 
Anglo  -  Newfoundland  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.  further  inland  at 
Grand  Falls — the  two  dailies  and 
eight  weeklies  have  been  fortu¬ 
nately  situated. 

So  small  are  the  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  of  newsprint  for  the 
Newfoundland  papers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  tremendous  out¬ 
put  of  the  mills,  that  rationing 
has  never  been  considered  neces¬ 
sary,  and  at  times  when  shipping 
shortages  hampered  exports,  the 
local  consumption,  small  as  it 
was.  was  welcome  to  the  com¬ 
panies. 

Small  Linage  Increase 

Curiously  enough,  however, 
there  has  been  a  compensating 
factor,  for  there  has  been  no 
tremendous  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage  during  the  war 
years  to  warrant  any  stepping  up 
of  the  sizes  of  the  issues  and 
the  dailies  have  been  averaging 
about  16  pages. 

Normally,  department  and 
other  retail  stores  account  for 
the  bulk  of  the  advertising  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Evening  Telegram 
and  the  Daily  News  published  in 
St.  John’s.  When  the  island, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  expended  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  army, 
naval  and  air  bases,  embarked 
on  an  unprecedented  boom  in 
1940,  these  retailers  found 
money  was  free  and  goods  in 
relatively  short  supply.  Making 
sales  easily,  the  retailers  began 
immediately  to  curtail  their  nor¬ 
mally  heavy  new^aper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Overnight  the  island,  which 
had  been  piling  up  annual  gov¬ 
ernmental  deficits  from  1920  to 
1940,  came  out  of  the  red  and 
began  to  accumulate  substantial 
surpluses  each  year. 

Publishers  in  the  island,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  shared  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  extent  as 
other  businesses,  this  wartime 
prosperity.  Biggest  blow  was 
the  curtailment  of  advertising 
by  retail  stores.  Classified,  thea¬ 
trical  and  national  advertising 
accounts,  however,  did  increase 
considerably.  Actually,  after 
many  years  of  selling  for  two 
cents,  both  dailies  in  St.  John’s 
found  it  necessary  to  increase 
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to  three  cents  to  meet  rising 
costs. 

With  the  wave  of  prosperity 
now  past  its  peak,  retailers  are 
gradually  stepping  up  their  lin¬ 
age  and,  as  competition  in¬ 
creases,  the  Newfoundland 
papers  may  yet  share,  if  some¬ 
what  belatedly,  in  the  boom 
which  the  island  has  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  past  five  years. 

’The  tremendous  influx  of  con¬ 
struction  personnel,  service  men 
and  service  wives  into  the  is¬ 
land  brought  about  heavy  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation,  and,  with 
newsprint  available,  the  sub¬ 
scription  lists  and  newsstand 
and  carrier  sales  reached  new 
peaks  during  the  war  years. 

Higher  circulation  has  resulted 
in  a  slight  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  but  not  enough  to 
offset  the  linage  losses. 

■ 

Danish  Gallup  Poll 
Organization  Complete 

The  sixth  foreign  country  to 
organize  a  public  opinion  news 
service  has  been  announced  by 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  founder  and 
director  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion. 

It  is  the  Dansk  Gallup  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Its  organization,  begun  in  1939 
and  suspended  during  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  was  resumed 
within  a  few  days  after  Denmark 
was  liberated,  and  the  poll  is 
now  in  readiness  to  conduct 
re^lar  surveys  of  Danish  public 
opinion. 

Similar  public  opinion  report¬ 
ing  agencies,  all  affiliated  with 
the  American  Gallup  Poll  and 
using  Gallup  Poll  techniques, 
are  now  operating  in  England, 
Canada,  Sweden,  Australia  and 
France,  with  newspaper  spon¬ 
sorship. 

Dr.  Gallup  said  he  plans  simul¬ 
taneous  surveys  in  each  of  the 
countries  on  the  same  issues,  in 
order  to  get  a  broad  picture  of 
public  opinion  in  leading  coun¬ 
tries,  and  also  to  compare  atti¬ 
tudes  in  one  country  with  those 
of  another. 

■ 

O.  L  Bourque  Heads 
Canadian  Circulators 

Quebec,  May  29 — O.  L.  Bour¬ 
que,  circulation  manager  of 
Montreal  La  Patrie,  was  elected 
president  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  Canadian  Circulation 
Managers  Association’s  annual 
convention  here  last  week. 

Other  officers  chosen  are:  First 
vice-i>resident,  E.  B.  Braken- 
bury,  Ottawa  Newspaper  Sub¬ 
scription  Bureau;  second  vice- 
president,  J.  O.  Chatel,  Montreal 
La  Presse;  third  vice-president, 
K.  A.  McMillan,  Toronto  Star; 
secretary,  W.  J.  Stewart,  St. 
Thomas  (Ont.)  Times-Joumal; 
treasurer,  H.  H.  Turnbull,  St. 
Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard, 
m 

'Reprints'  Early  Page 

The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee 
observed  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gal¬ 
lery  of  that  city  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  special  floral  piece 
whi(di  had  as  its  central  motif  a 
reproduction  in  exact  size  of  the 
front  page  of  the  souvenir  edi¬ 
tion  the  paper  had  put  out  when 
the  gallery  was  opened  in  1885. 


ort  ^ahed 


A  FRIEND  of  Stanley  Wood¬ 
ward,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  war  correspondent  on  Guam, 
contributed  the  following  Wood¬ 
ward  Saga  to  the  City  Room 
bulletin  board: 

“Woodward  came  staggering 
into  the  bar  late  yesterday.  He 
was  drenched  with  sweat,  his 
eyes  bulged  out  through  those 
thick  lenses  of  his  glasses,  and 
I  expected  him  to  drop  dead. 

“But  he  shuffled  to  the  bar, 
hung  his  elbows  thereon,  and 
thus  staying  erect,  leaned  over, 
gasping:  ‘Oh  God!  Whisky!  Oh 
God!’ 

“I  finally  gained  his  recogni¬ 
tion  and  ask^,  ‘What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter.*  Stan?  ‘Oh  God!’  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘I’ve  been  out  for  a 
walk  with  Admiral  Nimitz.* 
“The  Admiral  does  seven 
miles  to  the  hour,  up  and  down 
mountains.  Having  ruined  most 
of  his  staff.  Navy  PRO  aides  are 
now  at  the  coy  business  of  luring 
unsuspecting  war  correspond¬ 
ents  into  signing  up  for  walks 
with  Nimitz.  Today  none  are 
being  suckered  into  the  deal 
which  trapped  Stan.  Today  the 
bottoms  of  Stan’s  feet  are  two 
great  big  blisters.’’ 

■ 

THE  other  day,  when  7,000  sol¬ 
diers  arrived  at  the  Port  of 
New  York,  the  New  York  Sun 
unloaded  the  “snips”  very 
quickly. 

■ 

NO  horse  whipping  here,  com¬ 
ments  John  Harden,  E  &  P 
correspondent  at  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
relating  that  Henry  Belk,  editor 
of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus,  is  six  and  a  half  feet  tall. 
■ 

HOW  did  that  get  in  here?  in¬ 
quired  Circulation  Manager 
A.  E.  Martin  of  the  Florence 
(S.  C.)  News  when  he  read  the 
day’s  box  on  Engagements  and 
Marriages: 

llolTmeyer-McIvrr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  HoRmeyer,  Sr., 
announce  the  encasement  of  their 
dauchter,  Ima  Louise,  and  Knowiton 
James  Mclver  of  Columbia.  The  wed- 
dins  will  take  place  at  an  early  date. 
“Ye  shall  receive  power  .  .  ."  Acts  1:8. 
■ 

FINISH  of  a  recent  AP  story  on 
the  death  of  a  church  leader 
was  the  stuff  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  cutup  likes  to  show 
around: 

“Noted  for  his  witty  remarks,  he 
once  oflered  this  marriace  advice: 
‘First,  find  the  cirl  with  whom  you  can 
live  in  perfect  harmony  and  cood  will. 
Second,  let  her  do  as  she  pleases.' 

“His  widow  .and  nine  dauchters  sur¬ 
vive.” 

■ 

WHEN  local  merchants  get  into 
the  business  of  sponsoring 
baseball  teams,  they  can  expect 
headlines  like  this  one  in  the 
Norfolk  (Neb.)  News: 

STAR  CLO’THIERS 
TRIM  CONSUMERS 
■ 

Overseas  Special 

The  Monrovia  (Cal.)  News- 
Post  published  its  third  annual 
overseas  edition  May  21.  I 
carried  32  pages  of  pictures 
and  personals  of  local  service 
men. 
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'^A  reciprocal  relationship  with  newspapers  throughout  the  world  .  .  .  That  is 
what  AP's  global  operations  mean  ,  .  .  AP  men  w/io  know  send  news  from  Rome 
to  Nome,  from  Indiana  to  India.  This  global  service  makes  the  world  every  tele- 
graph  editor's  backyard. 

For  instance,  AP  served  16  underground  newspapers  in  Denmark  during  the 
war.  With  liberation,  these  and  many  more  Danish  papers  now  use  AP,  along 
with  the  newspapers  of  many  countries  in  Continental  Europe,  such  as  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland.  France  and  Italy.  From  Italy 
writes  the  editor  of  L’Osservatore  Romano,  “The  reputation  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  so  well  known  it  is  taken  for  granted.”  Readers  of  these  newspapers 
have  found  — as  have  2500  newspapers  and  radio  stations  the  world  over  — it  is 
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'Reconversion' 
Advice  Offered 
To  Small  Dailies 

By  Walling  Keith 

Editor.  Gadaden  (Ala.)  Times 

The  average  small  city  daily, 
perhaps  much  sooner  than  most 
of  us  had  planned,  will  face  a 
reconversion  problem  in  news 
and  editorial  policy. 

Most  staffs  have  been  badly 
shot  by  manpower  losses.  Local 
news  has  been  "scarce,”  due  to 
inactivity  of  many  normal, 
peacetime  news  sources.  The 
City  Hall  and  Courthouse  runs 
often  have  been  skimped  by  re* 
porters  who  have  been  doubling 
on  the  wire  desk,  sports,  etc. 

Woman’s  page  news,  sports 
and  local  feature  stories  have 
been  neglected  to  make  room  for 
hot  wire  news  from  ttie  battle- 
fronts  and  world  political 
centers. 

We  have  just  completed  a 
personal  “survey”  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  the  GatUden  Times, 
14,000  circulation,  published  in 
a  conununity  balanced  between 
agriculture  and  industry. 

'Avaroga*  Town 

Our  town  makes  rubber  tires, 
iron  and  steel  and  cotton  textiles 
has  a  large  retail  curb  market, 
four  banks,  two  hospitals,  and 
a  state  trade  school.  It  probably 
represents  the  average  small 
city  of  50,000  population  as  much 
as  any  other  “average”  town  in 
the  country. 

Rwently  we  spent  two  weeks 
talking  with  some  50  newspaper 
readers  representing  mostly  in¬ 
dustrial  workers,  about  10  farm¬ 
ers.  housewives  in  the  middle 
and  higher  income  brackets,  and 
a  few  professional  and  small 
business  men. 

Direct  questions  about  reader 
interest  were  not  asked. 

Known  to  most  of  the  persons 
interviewed,  we  asked  no  formal 
questions.  We  talked  of  the 
weather,  the  war  and  other 
broad  subjects,  listening  care¬ 
fully  for  any  signs  indicating 
what  the  respondent  had  been 
reading. 

Many  mentioned  the  “head¬ 
line”  war  news  of  the  day,  some 
mentioning  noon  radio  reports. 

More  than  half  these  local 
people  mentioned  local  ‘‘men  in 
service”  items,  a  large  number 
of  which  are  printed  in  our 
paper.  A  recheck  show^  that 
such  items  had  been  printed  a 
day  or  so  before. 

More  questions  were  asked 
about  the  finding  of  the  German 
gold  cache  than  were  asked 
arioout  any  other  one  war  story, 
indicating  that  the  feature  angle, 
or  the  "oddity”  items,  still  get 
attention  despite  an  overflow  of 
exciting  news  of  victories. 

Next  to  the  big  war  news, 
including  international  political 
developments  and  news  of  local 
boys  in  the  service,  more  per¬ 
sons  made  comments  indicating 
the  reading  of  obituary  notices 
than  perhaps  any  other  type  of 
news. 

Checking  the  reading  habits 
of  the  women  was  not  as  easy, 
but  we  did  learn  that  personal 
items  on  the  woman’s  page  get 
almost  as  much  attentdon  from 
men  as  from  women. 


“We  advertise  excis^j 
in  the  morning  AUtnj 
Times-Union.** 
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MR.  SAMUEL  WEISSTEH 
Operating  a  MODERN  SUPEI 
MARKET  IN  ALBANTS 
SOUTH  END 


Fifi»«n  yaart  ago  Mr.  Wait- 
stain  opanad  his  markat  ia 
Albany's  South  End.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  a  background  of 
both  wholasala  and  ratail 
food  aiparianca,  his  iac- 
cass  was  assurad  bacaau 
ha  knaw  how  to  gat  paapla 
into  his  stora  and  how  to 
plaasa  thorn  whan  thay 
cama.  Nationally  advar- 
tisad  products  ara  saaa  as 
wall  as  importad  spacial- 
tias  on  his  shalvas. 


I 1  j  p  WRITE  FOR 

YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

You  will  find  plenty  of  food  for  thought  In  the  new 
Market  Data  Book  of  the  Ohio  Select  List  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  jam-packed  with  up-to-minute  facts 
about  49  Ohio  markets  doing  a  Billion-plus  in  retail 
sales.  Its  65  pages  contain  complete  maps  of  each 
trading  area,  with  facts  on  leading  industries,  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  retail  sales,  farm  income,  bank  deposits 
and  population.  Advertisers  and  agencies  will  find 
it  a  big  help  in  building  sales  and  profits  in  Ohio. 
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Advertisers’  Service 
Builds  Nashville  Copy 


NASHVILLE,  Tenn.,  May  29 — A 

streamlined  Advertisers’  Ser¬ 
vice  which  has  been  established 
by  the  Newspaper  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration,  agent  for  the  Banner 
and  Tennessean,  has  netted  big 
results. 

The  program,  in  operation 
now  about  90  days,  has  proven 
its  worth,  and  has  become  a 
permanent  adjunct  “to  our 
method  of  operation,"  said  J.  T. 
Griscom,  vice-president  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  NPC,  who 
originated  the  plan. 

Advertising  accounts  ranging 
from  $500  to  $50,000  a  year  have 
been  developed  through  the  new 
service,  including  both  general 
retail  as  well  as  classified,  Gris¬ 
com  said.  The  program  is  also 
considered  an  excellent  medium 
for  the  training  of  salesmen. 

Advertisers’  Service,  said  Gris¬ 
com,  is  nothing  new  but  “its 
practical  use  will  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  before  In 
newspaper  space  selling  when 
newsprint  limitations  are  lifted." 

The  plan  embraced  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  group  known  as 
the  “Plans  Board,"  composed  of 
company  executives  and  the 
managers  of  the  retail,  national 
and  classified  advertising  staff. 

Explaining  the  program.  Gris¬ 
com  illustrated  with  the  case  of 
Mr.  Smith,  a  merchant  who  owns 
a  business  which  appropriated 
$5  .000  for  advertising.  A  sales¬ 
man  calls  on  him  and  invites 
him  to  attend  a  conference  with 
the  Plans  Board.  Prior  to  that 
conference,  the  salesman,  in  the 
capacity  of  account  executive, 
has  given  each  board  member  a 
memorandum  concerning  Mr. 
Smith’s  problems,  his  past  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts,  his  objections, 
and  other  data.  Each  member 
has  time  to  study  the  report. 

At  this  first  meeting  Mr. 
Smith  is  told  of  the  method  used 
to  work  together  in  his  Interest 
‘femlth  never  fails  to  react  fa¬ 
vorably  to  the  rather  obvious 
fact  that  several  persons  on  the 
newspaper  have  given  serious 
thought  to  his  account."  said 
Griscom. 

The  director  of  Advertisers’ 
Service,  a  super  -  department 
made  up  of  artisrts  and  copy¬ 
writers,  then  confers  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  and  a  campaign 
is  mapped  out  A  skeleton  se¬ 
ries  of  advertisements  is  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  art  department  and 
moimt^  for  presentation  to  the 
client 

The  second  meeting  with  the 
advertiser  now  has  scenery,  ac¬ 
tors  and  a  play,  said  Griscom. 
“Mr.  Smith,  our  advertiser,  sees 
his  whole  campaign  mapped  out, 
drawn  up  and,  most  important 
of  all,  down  on  paper. 

In  99  cases  out  of  a  100  the 
plan  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  advertiser  and  in  the  final 
analysis  “this  streamlined  sys¬ 
tem  results  in  greater  sales  for 
the  advertiser,  more  advertising 
for  the  newspaper,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  far  more  attractive  in 
aa^e-up,"  Griscom  said. 
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Each  staff  salesman,  whether 
retail,  national,  or  classified,  be¬ 
comes  in  efflect  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  He  is  relieved  of  the 
blame  of  non-.selling,  but  gets 
all  credit  for  the  work  of  the 
Plans  Board  since  he,  the  sales¬ 
man,  is  the  central  figure  in 
each  meeting. 

Where  space  is  short,  Griscom 
explained,  efforts  are  turned  to 
improving  copy,  art,  layouts  and 
results  on  schedules  of  current 
space  users.  Charles  Andrews 
is  director  of  Advertisers’  Ser¬ 
vice. 


Truman.  Sockman 
Endorse  Cape  Cod  Plan 

President  Triunan,  through  his 
secretary,  William  D.  Hassett, 
has  commended  a  newspaiper- 
initiated  nation-wide  call  to  the 
people  of  the  country  to  unite 
in  daily  prayer. 

’The  call  was  voiced  by  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman,  minister  of 
Christ  Church  (Methodist),  New 
York  City,  who  endorsed  a  re¬ 
cent  proposal  by  the  Cape  Cod 
( Mass. )  Standard-Times. 

Over  the  NBC's  National  Ra¬ 
dio  Pulpit  program.  Dr.  Sock¬ 
man  commend^  the  Standard- 
Times’  “Cape  Cod  Plan,”  which 
has  spread  around  the  world 
since  it  was  originated  at  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor  by  Walter 
Dwyer  of  West  Dennis,  Mass. 
Ihe  Plan  urges  nation-wide  use 
of  the  seven  -  word  prayer 
“Father,  Thy  will  be  done 
through  me,”  as  a  means  of 
“uniting  the  nation  behind  the 
President  to  meet  the  world¬ 
wide  tasks  now  confronting  us.” 

“What  If  we  were  to  get  other 
editors,”  said  Dr.  Sockman.  “to 
follow  their  Cape  Cod  colleague 
in  spreading  the  idea  through 
the  press!”  He  also  urged  his 
listeners  to  present  the  idea  to 
their  churches. 

■ 

University  of  Illinois 
Plans  Radio  Courses 

Chicago,  May  28 — A  radio 
curriculum  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Journalism 
has  been  approved  by  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  board  of  trustees. 

The  course  will  be  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  university’s  non¬ 
commercial  radio  station,  WILL, 
utilizing  equipment  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  station  and  of  the 
journalism  school. 

The  new  curriculum,  to  be  of¬ 
fered  to  Juniors  and  seniors, 
will  Involve  five  new  courses: 
principles  of  broadcasting,  radio 
announcing,  radio  advertising, 
radio  production  and  direction, 
and  radio  law. 


'Conference  Digest' 

San  Francisco,  May  28 — As  a 

Sart  of  its  coverage  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  four-page  daily  news¬ 
letter,  “Conference  Digest." 


60  Years  ol  It 
And  Still  Together 

Phil  Hoffmann,  editor,  and 
C.  S.  Walling,  publisher,  of  the 
Oskaloosa  (la.)  Herald,  observe 
their  60th  anniversary  of  active 
newspaper  service  together  on 
June  6,  1945. 

Both  men  were  in  the  Oska¬ 
loosa  High  School  graduating 


Waliing  Hoihnann 

class  of  1885  and,  immediately 
following  graduation,  they 
started  their  business  careers  at 
the  Herald.  Walling  went  to 
work  as  a  printer’s  apprentice, 
Hoffmann  as  a  cub  reporter. 
They  have  been  associated  to¬ 
gether,  first  as  employes,  later 
as  employers  and  owners  of  the 
Herald,  throughout  the  period. 

The  Herald  was  a  weekly 
when  Phil  Hoffmann  and  C.  S. 
Walling  first  became  identified 
with  the  business,  but  two  years 
later  the  daily  was  started. 

As  for  problems  of  publishing 
a  daily  in  war  times,  it’s  nothing 
new  to  these  two.  since  this  is 
their  third  experience.  They 
agree  that  World  War  II  has 
been  the  toughest  in  regard  to 
manpower.  World  War  I  was 
the  worst  so  far  as  prices  were 
concerned,  when  they  paid  $5,- 
697  for  a  car  of  paper,  plus  $758 
freight.  The  Spanish-American 
War,  of  course,  was  serious 
enough  in  its  day,  but,  by  com¬ 
parison,  scarcely  caused  a  ripple 
in  civilian  life. 

The  association  of  the  two 
men  is  noteworthy  because  of 
their  unity  of  purpose  and  action 
through  the  years.  Each  has 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  his 
department  without  clash  of 
personalities  or  opinions. 

Their  relationship  with  their 
employes  is  reflected  in  the  long 
term  of  service  of  many  in  the 
various  departments. 
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Freckles 


Hats  off  to  FRECKLES  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS,  by  Merrill  Blosser,  for  its 
unquestioned  leadership  in  the  field  of 
teen-age  comics!  This  is  the  strip  that 
has  been  on  top  of  the  trend  for  years. 
It  was  first  to  recognize  the  great 
potential  reader  interest  in  the  doings 
of  adolescents.  It  was  first  to  do  an 
up-to-the-minute,  realistic  reporting 
job  on  American  high  school  youth. 


Now  there  is  a  great  vogue  of  enter¬ 
tainment  features  for  and  about  the 
“jivey”  teen-agers — magazines,  radio 
programs,  plays,  new  comics.  FRECKr 
LES  was  ahead  of  the  parade. 

Today,  with  580  daily  papers,  142 
Sunday  papers,  and  a  circulation  of 
more  than  20  million,  FRECKLES  is 
farther  out  in  front  than  ever  and 
gaining  new  readers  faster  than  at 
any  time  in  its  long  history. 


Merrill  Blosser 


It*s  All  1 

i; 

\t\ 

Comic 
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Cromie  Praises 
PROs  for  Aid  in 
War  Coverage 

By  Georg*  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago.  May  28  —  Robert 
Cromie,  Chicago  Tribune  war 
correspondent,  who  has  returned 
after  15  months 
of  covering  the 
war  in  Europe, 
believes  the 
Army  press  re¬ 
lations  officers  at 
the  front  are 
often  the  "for- 
gotten  men" 
when  c  o  r  r  e  - 
spondents  get 
home  and  re¬ 
count  their  ex¬ 
periences. 

For  Cromie's  Cromie 
money  the 

PROs  are  a  grand  bunch  of  men 
who  have  done  a  good  job  in 
helping  newspaper  men  cover 
the  war  with  greater  realism 
and  more  effective  detail.  "Their 
primary  job  is  to  publicize 
their  respective  divisions."  said 
Cromie.  ‘‘and  they  go  wherever 
war  correspondents  want  them 
to  go.  taking  many  risks  to  help 
cover  the  story  at  hand." 

The  PROs  not  only  help  cor¬ 
respondents,  but  they  get  out 
newspapers  for  their  divisions 
and  send  releases  to  the  home¬ 
town  papers  of  the  GI  Joes. 
Cromie  pointed  out. 

Cromie,  who  also  covered  the 
war  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
for  18  months  before  going  to 
Europe,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  believed  the  best  war  re¬ 
porting  has  been  in  Yank  mag¬ 
azine.  with  Stars  and  Stripes  a 
close  second.  “The  men  at  the 
front  are  eager  to  get  both  these 
publications  and  would  rather 
miss  their  ration  of  cigarettes 
than  not  to  have  their  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine."  he  said. 

Excluding  SHAEF,  Cromie 
said  censorship  at  the  army  level 
was  good,  with  few  exceptions. 
"The  closer  to  the  front,  the 
better  the  censorship,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  "Of  course,  there  was 
always  the  problem  of  having  a 
story  killed  or  bottled  up  at  the 
front,  for  ‘security  reasons,’  and 
then  have  SHAEF  release  the 
same  story.” 

Deacribea  Patton 

Cromie,  who  was  with  the  3rd 
Army,  called  Gen.  Patton  a 
great  fighting  general.  His  men, 
Cromie  said,  “are  proud  as  pea¬ 
cocks  of  belonging  to  ‘The  3rd.’  ” 
Commenting  on  Patton’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  press,  Cromie  re¬ 
marked: 

‘‘Patton,  or  his  chief  of  staff — 
and  usually  both — met  with  3rd 
Army  correspondents  weekly  for 
amazingly  frank  press  confer¬ 
ences  at  which  he  explained,  as 
fully  as  possible,  future  plans 
and  answered  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  whatever  questions 
were  answered.  He  was  color¬ 
ful.  often  profane,  fast  on  his 
feet,  and  very  informative. 

“Unfortunately  all  conferences 
were  off-the-record.  Each  would 
have  been  worth  a  page  one 
story.  Patton  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  sort  of  combination  of  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Halsey — ^with  Mac- 


Arthur‘s  stage-presence  and  phe¬ 
nomenal  military  savvy  and  a 
good  slice  of  Adm.  Halsey's  gift 
for  calling  a  spade  a  spade  in 
simple  forthright  terms.” 

Regarding  concentration  camps 
in  Germany,  Cromie  said:  "They 
were  unspeakably  bad. 

"It  is  literally  impossible  to 
give  a  true  picture  of.  let’s  .say. 
Ohrdruf  or  Buchenwald.  two 
repre.sentative  camps. 

"Neither  words  nor  photo¬ 
graphs  can  adequately  convey 
the  full  horror  of  such  settle¬ 
ments  of  death.  It  is  compound¬ 
ed  of  so  many  things — the  slow 
dragging  way  in  which  the  half¬ 
dead  walk,  the  way  a  match- 
thin  arm  covered  with  waxen 
skin  looks  when  the  sun  strikes 
it.  the  odor  of  indescribable  evil, 
the  strange  feeling  when  you 
first  see  naked  corpses  piled 
like  plucked  chicken's,  and  like 
them,  awaiting  the  oven. 

“Then.  too.  the  full  effect  must 
be  cumulative.  We.  that  is  the 
press  and  the  military,  saw  only 
a  few  thousand  dead,  a  few  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  half-dead. 
The  ghosts  of  the  thousands — 
perhaps  millions — of  Germans. 
Poles.  Russians.  Czechs,  and 
others  who  preci*ded  them 
through  the  tightly  packed  bar¬ 
racks.  through  the  starvation 
and  beatings  and  torture, 
through — at  last — the  cremator¬ 
ium  or  the  bullet  or  the  club  to 
peace  —  they  may  have  been 
there  but  we  couldn't  see  them. 

Civilians  a  Puzzle 

The  German  civilians  were, 
and  so  far  as  Cromie  is  con¬ 
cerned.  are  a  puzzle.  They 
feared  the  Russians  with  a  great 
fear,  he  said,  because  for  years 
they  have  been  “hosts "  to  thou- 
.sands  of  Russian  slave  workers, 
"and  must  have  felt  their  hatred, 
heard  their  stories,  seen  what 
was  done  to  them.” 

Bob  Cromie.  who  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1936,  became  a  war 
correspondent  shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  was  attached 
to  Gen.  MacArthur's  forces  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  in 
that  theater.  He  won  the  1944 
Beck  award  for  the  best  war 
correspondence  of  any  Tribune 
writer,  with  his  dramatic  story 
of  a  ride  back  to  England  in  a 
crippled  bomber. 

■ 

UNCIO  ‘Profiles' 
Approved  By  Delegates 

San  Francisco,  May  28 — A 
news  feature  that  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  visiting  news¬ 
men  and  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tion  Organization  is  “Postscript 
on  a  Conference  Personality,” 
appearing  in  the  Chronicle. 

Carolyn  Anspacher  attends 
press  conferences  of  delegates, 
observes  the  personality  and  re¬ 
actions  of  the  person  being  inter¬ 
viewed,  gets  some  background 
material  from  the  individual 
after  the  conference  and  then 
does  a  “profile"  of  about  1,000 
words. 

The  Chronicle  reports  that  so 
many  requests  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Conference  officials 
and  other  interested  parties  for 
reprints  of  this  feature  that  the 
‘‘postscripts”  are  now  being  run 
off  on  book  stock. 


British  Papers 
Displayed  at  UNCIO 

San  Francisco.  May  28 — A 
sidelight  that  has  proved  of  in¬ 
terest  to  visiting  members  of  the 
press  covering  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  on  Interna- 
tionai  Organization,  and  to  San 
Franciscans  as  well,  is  the  win¬ 
dow  display  in  the  Emporium, 
the  city's  leading  department 
store,  of  copies  of  the  five  news¬ 
papers  published  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  of 


London.  In  the  display  U 
Transatlantic  Daily  Mail, 
for  the  duration  of  the 
ence  is  being  published  in  fin 
Francisco  by  the  Guaranty  Print, 
ing  &  Lithograph  Co.  as  the 
Francisco  Special.  Transatlantic 
Edition.” 

Other  papers  shown  arc  the 
Sunday  Dispatch,  Evening  Ifcm 
the  regular  edition  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  the  overseas  regular  week¬ 
ly  edition  of  the  Daily  Mail,  and 
the  continental  edition  of  the 
paper. 


but  t  don*t  know 
anyone  in  New  York" 


Under  its  famous  feature  head,  "Life  in 
These  United  States"  the  Reader's  Digest— 
Jan.  '45— this  was  one  of  the  $200  stories. 


“A  friend  of  ours,  visiting  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  heard  that  an  old  friend  was  laid  up 
with  rheumatism.  Remembering  that  the 
old  lady  always  read  the  newspaper  from 
cover  to  cover,  she  sent  over  her  copy  of 
the  New  York  Sunday  Times,  sure  her  old 
friend  would  derive  much  pleasure  from 
so  much  reading  matter. 

“A  few  days  later  our  friend  went  to  call 
and  as  she  was  leaving  the  old  lady  handed 
her  the  paper,  neatly  folded  and  obviously 
unread.  ‘Thank  you,  honey,  for  this  paper,’ 
she  said.  ‘But  you  know— I  don’t  know 
anyone  in  New  York.’  ” 

Above  suggested  as  a  good  argument  in  favor  of 
“Localnews”  by  Lt.  Col.  Hertry  B,  Henson,  U.S.A.  Retired, 

artd  reprinted  by  permission  of  Reader’s  Digest. 


“All  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print”  is  not  enuf— 
Unless  you  know  the  names!— and  when  the 
names  you  know  are  people  you  know,  that’s  “how 
come”  the  surveys  of  newspaper  reading  habits 
are  revealing  in  survey  after  survey  the  “insatiable 
thirst  for  Localnews^’  in  Localnews  Dailies. 

Ambitious  advertisers  lean  toward  this  medium 
that  leans  toward  its  own  audience  without  neg¬ 
lecting  the  rest  of  the  world. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Job*  2>  '*** 


ress  iiireless  cuutoiutce^ , . . 

the  opening  of  a  direct  radio-telegraph  circuit  between  New  York  City  and 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  press  and  govern¬ 
ment  messages  24  hours  a  day.  For  rates  and  all  other  particulars,  write 

Manager  of  the  Traffic  Bureau, 


PRESS  WIRELESS, ,» 

E.  •  ve  ora  O't  ^  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 
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Press  Wireless,  New  York. 
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Civic  Affairs  Agency,  of  New  Orleana,^H|^ 

•  dling  contracts  for  full  m 

ManaCfGr  Post  douWe-page  advertisera«teb 

^  trade  papers. 

CreCfteH  bv  Item  Evans  Rodgers  has  resigns  „ 
UY  A*-^***  director  of  public  relatiSTfS 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  28—  the  Maryland  Drydock  Cot 

The  New  Orleam  Item  issued  pany  in  Baltimore  to  be  tht 

a  new  general  rate  card,  an-  Item’s  civic  affairs 
nounced  a  new  national  repre-  Previously  he  was  advwSM 

.sentative,  opened  trade  paper  manager  of  the  Capital-Gmtu 

advertising  and  hired  a  civic  af-  Press,  which  publishes  the  A»- 

fairs  manager  last  week.  napolis  Evening  Capital  and  tht 

According  to  Ralph  Nicholson,  weekly  Maryland  Gazette.  Ht 

owner  and  publisher,  the  new  was  also  copy  writer  and  ae¬ 
rate  card  effective  July  1  elimi-  count  executive  with  Van  Sut 

nates  frequency  discounts,  modi-  Dugdale  &  Company  In  Balti- 

lies  those  for  volume,  and  raises  more.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Johns 

the  base  rate  from  19  to  21  cents  Hopkins  University, 
per  agate  line.  Circulation  has  Part  of  his  duties  will  be  fe 
increased  24'i<  since  the  last  rate  direct  the  publicity,  on  reqaat 

change  in  1943,  he  said.  The  and  without  charge,  for  ca- 

Evansville,  Ill.,  May  28 —  rate  for  general  advertisers,  paigns  to  raise  money  (rf  looi 

Home  economics  and  journalism  who  use  5,000  or  more  lines  per  civic  and  charitable  orgu^ 

courses  will  be  combined  next  year,  remains  at  19  cents.  tions.  He  will  managt  Ihi 

fall  at  Northwestern  University  Effective  July  1,  the  Item  will  Item’s  speakers  bureau,  eokr 

into  programs  to  prepare  women  be  represented  nationally  by  tainments  for  carrier-bojn  uf 

for  jobs  on  women’s  pages,  etc.  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Com-  promotion  department. 


Auto  Dealers 
Begin  United 
Ad  Campaign 


Praise  for  the  Press 

Washington,  May  31 — No 
nsws  correspondent  in  the 
past  12  years  has  revealed  o 
confidence  or  violated  a  trust 
in  his  dealings  with  the  White 
House,  Stephen  Early  told 
President  Truman  today  as 
Early  took  leave  oi  his  secre¬ 
taryship  to  become  a  vice- 
president  oi  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  President  wrote  Early  a 
letter  praising  his  work  with 
the  Roosevelt  Administration. 


You  need  no  priority  for  Black  and  White!  No  complicated  procedure  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  many  advantages  offered  by  Matrix  Contrast  Service. 

Here,  in  black  and  white,  ore  the  benefits  you  derive  from  Black  &  White  treated 
matrices: 

1.  Records  prove  that  Block  &  White  has  reduced  errors  by  an  overage  of  one-third. 

2.  Enables  linecasters  to  "see  whot  they  set". 

3.  Errors  are  corrected  before  lines  are  cast. 

4.  The  matrices  you  lunv  own  ore  treated  the  Black  &  White  way. 

5.  This  service  covers  additional  motrices  you  may  purchose. 

6.  Eases  manpower  shortage. 

7.  Operators  thoroughly  endorse  it. 

Let  a  Matrix  Contrast  representotive  show  you  how  simple  and  inexpensive  it  is  to 
install  Black  &  White.  Coll  Matrix  todoy! 


SOU  UUMSUS  oi  riw  PEia  L  MU  MATRU  CONTRAST  PATINn  NOS.  1,4M,4S7  and  1,796,023 

EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.T. 

IWOnAM  AGiMTS:  FUNOITOR,  ITD.,  3,  WOODBRIDGf  STRICT,  CURKINWUl  GRHN,  LONDON,  I.Cli 
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EDITOR  &  PURLISHER  for  JoM  t  1*4* 


Made  up  of  part*  of  4  *101**. 

It  It  H 

Bounded  on  all  (idea  by  mountain  ranpea. 
it  H  it 

Spokane  over  300  milea  diatant  from  other 
citiea  of  comparable  aiae. 

*  *  * 

Population  of  entire  Market,  733,000. 

*  *  * 

Effective  buyinp  income  cloae  to 
Billion  Dollar*. 

*  *  * 

inveated  in  war  induatries,  inatallation*, 
$871,000,000. 

*  *  * 

Site  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  World'* 
preateat  aource  of  power. 

*  *  * 

Site  of  1,200,000-acrc  Columbia  Baain  Project. 


Sail  needs  no  reioolinp  to  prepare  it  for  peacetime  production. 
That'i  a  fact  of  major  importance  to  everyone  who  doe*  business  in 
^kane  and  Inland  EImpire.  In  this  market  Apriculture  is  the  out* 
'luding  industry,  its  “plant”  embracinp  over  18,000,000  acres  of  fertile 
land  and  its  output  valued  at  over  $300,000,000  per  year.  When  bos- 
lililies  cease,  without  chanpeover,  the  Inland  Empire  will  still  be  pro- 
ducinit  just  the  models  of  wheat,  beefsteaks,  butter  and  other  farm 
•  raps  that  are  so  widely  in  demand,  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  same 


is  true  of  the  Spokane  area's  other  great  industries.  Lumbering  and 
Mining.  Reconversion  is  not  a  problem.  However,  the  war,  through 
the  speeded*up  development  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  has  attracted  great 
new  payrolls,  helped  push  the  Inland  Empire’s  effective  buying  income 
to  cloae  to  a  billion  dollars.  .AHEAD  are  still  greater  payrolls  result¬ 
ing  from  three  Niagaras  of  cheap  power— already  one-third  developed 
— at  Grand  Coulee  Dam, — also  a  new  farm  empire  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin — all  topped  off  with  millions  in  tourist  dollars. 


Spokesman-Review  litiokane  puili; 


HtJMUA  Y 


KVK.YIXIi 


.HPOKANfE,  WASHINr4dTO.>r 


(miBISED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OVER  i:W,()00 


HI,2‘I^  I  Ndu plica  ted 


AdvrrtHinit  Rcpresenlalivest  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc., 
“Nrw  York,  Chiesfio,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Color  Reprrsenlalives:  SCSDAY  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
(j>mic  .Sections:  Metropolitan  Group 


PRODUCTION  FOR  WAR 

Flantint  whtat  on  the  1.280-acre  farm  of 
Henry  Domrete,  near  WaterviHe,  Wa$h. 
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Fred  Smith  Tells 
How  Ads  Routed 
Washington  Foe 

How  advertlsinK  got  out  of 
the  p'"ofes8ors’  dog-house  was 
related  to  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  Association 
this  week  by  Fred  Smith,  who 
was  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  before  becoming 
vice-president  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company. 

His  story,  leading  up  to  a 
warning  that  business  can't  dis¬ 
charge  its  social  and  economic 
obligations  merely  by  hiring  a 
press  agent  to  write  high-sound¬ 
ing  and  slightly  less  than  fac¬ 
tual  statements,  follows: 

"One  of  the  most  competent 
anti-t>usiness  lobbies  that  preyed 
on  the  government  before  the 
war  was  a  group  which  claimed 
that  advertising  epitomized  all 
that  was  bad  about  business. 
And  there  seemed  to  be  plenty 
bad  about  business  in  those  days. 
This  group  kept  things  pretty 
well  stirred  up,  too. 

"Lobbyists  made  regular  calls 
on  top  government  people.  They 
had  facts  and  figures  to  prove 
that  a  poor  defenseless  public 
was  being  hoodwinked  at  every 
turn.  Had  this  gone  on  for  a 
few  more  years,  all  of  us  in  and 
associated  with  advertising 
would  have  had  a  hurdle  erected 
which  could  have  put  us  pretty 
well  out  of  business. 

‘We  Were  Losing* 

“We  were  losing  that  battle, 
largely  because  we  weren’t 
fighting  it  with  any  intelligence. 
So,  in  one  sense,  we  were  saved 
by  the  bell.  Actually,  we  were 
saved  by  that  arch-New  Dealer 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  The 
turning  of  the  tide  came  when 
he  decided  to  put  his  professors 
and  ideologists  out  to  pasture, 
and  call  in  the  Advertising 
Council  to  sell  War  Bonds.  You 
never  saw  such  hustling  around 
for  a  few  weeks.  The  lobbyists 
and  the  professors  and  the  ideol¬ 
ogists  tried  desperately  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  positions,  but  Mor¬ 
genthau  stuck  to  his  guns. 

“The  Council  moved  into  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  sell¬ 
ing  bonds  became  the  world's 
biggest  business  in  short  order. 
With  Advertising’s  dust  in  their 
eyes,  the  anti-advertising  lobby 
folded  its  tent  and  fled. 

"7'hen  things  began  to  happen. 

"The  folks  in  Washington  who 
had  been  so  completely  con¬ 
vinced  that  advertising  and  all 
its  works  were  preying  upon  a 
gullible  public,  soon  discovered 
that  they  could  use  a  Uttie  of 
that  preying  themselves  in  get¬ 
ting  the  people  to  back  this 
whole  new  business  of  fighting 
total  war.  These  people  in  Wash¬ 
ington  found  that  advertising  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  good 
organization  and  the  riciUfuT  di- 
re^on  of  information.  So  our 
earstwhile  opposition  soon 
turned  itself  into  our  most  active 
client,  and  gave  all  of  lu  ad  men 
work,  instead  of  “the  WOTks.” 

“Ai^  before  long,  advertising 
men  all  but  assun^  command 
of  the  job  of  instructing  the 
Amaiioaa  people  how  to  b^ve 
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and  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
war.  They  became  the  omni¬ 
present  right  hand  of  the  war 
mobilizers  on  every  sector  of 
the  homefront.  They  organized 
the  selling  of  bonds,  collection  of 
junk,  saving  of  fats,  fostering  of 
victory  gardens,  enlisting  of 
Wacs  and  gobs  and  marines,  the 
maintenance  of  prices,  saving  of 
paper,  and  they  did  a  dozen  other 
vital  Jobs.  And  your  own  Vic¬ 
tory  Committee  was  in  there 
pitching. 

“Well,  we’ve  done  a  job.  all 
of  us,  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 
The  important  thing  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  do  give  us  credit  for  doing 
the  job.  Officials  in  Washington 
who  didn’t  like  us  three  or  foiu: 
years  ago  are  now  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  advertising 
and  all  the  allied  industries — 
and  that  includes  you — really 
went  to  work  because  we  knew 
we  could  contribute  something, 
not  because  we  thought  we  could 
get  special  concessions  some¬ 
where  along  the  line.  They  gave 
us  credit  for  our  contribution — 
but  what  is  more  important,  we 
have  won  their  respect.” 
m 

Hearings  Are  Started 
On  Higher  Book  Rotes  • 

Washincton,  May  31  —  The 
House  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  has  begun  hear¬ 
ings  on  legislation  to  raise  the 
rates  of  postage  on  books  and  off¬ 
set  a  claimed  loss  of  $8,000,000 
annually  in  handling  that  type  of 
mail. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
has  on  occasions  asserted  sec¬ 
ond-class  mailing  rates,  under 
which  newspapers  are  carried, 
amount  to  a  $100,000,000  subsidy 
each  year.  ’The  committee  will 
review  the  second-class  schedule 
before  submitting  its  report  and 
recommendations. 

Under  the  system  proposed 
for  book  mailings,  rates  in  some 
cases  would  be  doubled. 

■ 

Plans  Public  Relations 


Ad  Clubs  to  Handle 
CED  Market  Survey 

Boston,  May  28 — ^Advertising 
clubs  in  America  will  soon  dis¬ 
seminate  a  marketing  survey  on 
post-war  production,  250  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  of  the  Boston 
Advertising  Club  were  told  last 
week  by  Scott  Fletcher,  Aus¬ 
tralian-born  executive  director 
of  the  National  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

The  survey,  he  declared  at 
the  club’s  weekly  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  is  the  result 
of  two  and  a  half  years’  interro¬ 
gation  of  leading  businessmen 
under  CED  sponsorship. 

Winning  the  peace,  he  said, 
“means  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  society  for  free  people,” 
and  advertising  groups  can  play 
a  vital  role  in  the  post-war 
period. 

a 

Townsend  Doily? 

A  daily  new^aper  with  gen¬ 
eral  news  and  a  “progres¬ 
sive  slant  economically”  was 
promised  for  the  post-war  period 
by  Dr.  F.  E.  Townsend,  father 
of  the  Townsend  National  Re¬ 
covery  Plan,  in  a  recent  Mil¬ 
waukee  speech.  He  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  establish  the  news¬ 
paper  in  a  Midwest  city.  Warn¬ 
ing  of  mass  unmnployment  to 
come.  Dr.  Townsend  said  the 
newspaper  would  “assume  a  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude  toward  business, 
which  has  been  worshipped  too 
much.” 


^87.4% 

Native 


W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manager 
Upper  Darby  News 


The  Nastau  Daily  Review-Star 
of  Hempstead  Town,  Long  Island, 
has  retained  Publicity  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle 
its  public  relations,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  E.  Stiles,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Review-Star  recently 
inaugurated  the  Hempstead 
Town  Courtesy-Cooperation  Plan 
for  overcoming  friction  between 
consumers  and  retailers. 


LIAOIRSHIP 
IN  THI  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKIT 

la  1944  The  Son’s  Total  Ad- 
vardiiog  vohiaie  was  grsatsf 
than  tfau  of  any  other  Maw 
York  oawspapcr  avsaiag. 
momiag  or  Saaday.  Hm  San 
has  lad  all  othar  New  York 
evening  nawsnapais  la  Total 
Advertising  sor  20  cones ca 
dva  yanis. 


Sbe  sdSiir  S^un 

Nnr  Ta* 


“When  your  copy  appears  In  the 
UPPER  DARBY  NEWS  It  is 
read  by  a  populace  that  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  native  bom.  Of  the 
107,554  people  in  the  NEWS 
market,  87.4%  fit  this  top- 
drawer  classification. 

“Most  of  them  work  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  journey  back  to 
Eastern  Delaware  County  su¬ 
burbs  each  evening.  They  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  UPPER  DARBY 
NEWS.  They  read  the  UPPER 
DARBY  NEWS.  They  will  buy 
your  product  if  it’s  presented  in 
this  strong,  well  -  established 
weekly. 

"We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Up¬ 
per  Darby  News  and  the  Oer- 
mantown  Cotuler.  Together 
they  give  you  over  160,000  read¬ 
ers.  NOTE — Bargain  rates  when 
you  buy  all  three.” 

Philadelphia  Suhurhan 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

ArdnMra,  Pa. 

Pkeaa  CreMWssS  SOSO 
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THE  VETERANS 
ARE  COMING  HOi 

More  than  1 ,300,000  mn 
will  be  released  by  tie 
Army  during  the  next  12 
months. 

Welcome  Them  With 

THE 

VETERAl 

A  Weekly  Column 


Veterans  Affairs 
by 

JOi 

McClFFlil 

An  Ex-Soldier  with  Four  Ysm' 
Service  in  World  War  II 

The  Veteran  Is  written 
from  Washington,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  all  veteran  and  ser¬ 
vice  activities.  It's  an  Ideal 
feature  for  your  service 
page.  On  receipt  of  a 
stamped  self  -  addressed 
envelope,  all  questions  on 
veterans  affairs  sent  to 
your  newspaper  will  be 
answered  by  McCaffrey 
personally  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  is  the  only  column 
In  the  field  that  offers  this 
service. 

Write  or  Wire 

WORLD 

Ernest  Melver,  DireeMf 

Earle  Buildin9 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 

1 1  fM>  Jww  2. 1*** 
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India  Publisher 
Opens  Offices 


To  Cover  U-  S< 


dinner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  attended  by  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
India  in  the  U.  S.,  American 
press  representatives,  and  Dr. 
Lin  Yutang.  the  author,  as  a 
iookesman  for  China.  Mr. 
Sheth’s  New  York  representa¬ 
tive.  Dr.  S.  Chandrasekhar,  was 
toistoaster. 

Speakers  included  Hugh  Bail- 
lie.  president  of  the  United 
Press:  Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Press;  Wilbur 
S.  Forrest,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Vetc  York  Herald  Tribune;  and 
Lm  B.  Wood,  executive  editor, 
.Vein  York  World-Telegram. 

Answering  Dr.  Chandrasek¬ 
har's  assertion  that  the  visit  of 
the  World  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  to  New  Delhi 
hid  set  oil  “acrimonious  debate” 
in  the  newspapers  of  India.  Mr. 
Forrest  said  a  misunderstanding 
had  developed  among  the  editors 
of  India  because  the  ASNE  dele- 
ptes  were  unable  to  go  to  Bom¬ 
bay  or  Calcutta  or  any  other 
la^e  cities,  due  to  their  man¬ 
date  to  visit  only  the  friendly 
capitals.  Also,  he  said,  there 
was  some  disappointment  over 
the  fact  that  the  committee  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  the  political  sit¬ 
uation  in  India.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  mission,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  to  delve  into  internal 
aflairs. 

With  oflBces  in  the  U.  S.  and 
with  a  representative  at  the 
White  House  conferences  and  in 
Congress.  Mr.  Sheth  said  he  de¬ 
sired  to  build  up  an  exchange 
of  news  which  would  promote 
a  better  understanding  between 
the  nations.  Commenting  on  Mr. 
Forrest’s  contention  that  the 
American  press  associations 
were  “playing  up”  too  much  the 
scandals  of  Hollywood  in  re¬ 
ports  to  foreign  clients,  Mr. 
Sheth  remarked:  “I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  publishing  in  India  the 
good  things  about  America 
which  can  be  helpful  to  India.” 

He  appealed  to  newspapers  of 
the  U.  S.  to  give  more  space  to 
the  news  of  India,  assisting  his 
New  York  representative  in  dis¬ 
seminating  stories  of  that  coim- 

Mr.  Sheth  is  the  publisher 
of  three  daily  newspapers  in 
Bombay  and  is  president  of  the 
Indian  Languages  Newspapers 
Association  with  250  members. 

Lin  Yutang  criticized  the 
II-  S.  for  failing  to  use  its  great 
power  to  protest  the  news  black¬ 
out  which  Russia  has  imposed 
pother  nations.  He  deplored 
“Co  existence  of  only  “party 
line  newspapers  in  toe  Com- 
munut  zone  of  China  and  chal- 
^™**'Ican  newsmen  to 
*how  their  guts”  in  opposing 
the  Soviet  censorship. 

•••TOi  ft  PUBilSHIR  « 


Speeding  the  Wings  oi  Pence 


Topeka,  inseparable  from  the  prosperity  of  Kansas,  is  doing  a 
*TOF’  job  in  the  national  effort  to  hasten  Peace  and  conclude  final 
Victory.  This  spirit  has  much  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
area  as  a  market. 

Topeka’s  busy  21  "Drive-in”  Counties,  with  the  city  as  a  buying- 
core,  have  bought  (and  saved)  to  date,  not  counting  the  7th  Drive, 
the  record  figure  of  141  MILLION  DOLLARS  in  War  Bonds. 

The  latest  available  statistics  indicate  a  powerful  backlog  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  For  instance,  total  BANK  DEPOSITS  in  this  area  have 
increased  from  IO9V2  million  dollars  in  1940  to  more  than  242% 
million  dollars  in  1944.  Nor  has  the  top  been  reached  ...  it  isn’t 
even  in  sight! 

But  the  market’s  ability  to  earn  and  to  save  and  to  buy  War  Bonds 
is  interlocked  with  essential  War-time  effort.  A  hungry  world  looks 
to  Kansas  for  food.  A  major  portion  of  the  huge  reserve  given  above, 
represents  NEW  wealth  created  on  the  farms  of  those  21  "Drive-in” 
Topeka  Counties — crops,  livestock,  diversified  farm  products  in  feverish 
demand. 

Not  counting  industrial  potentials  (which  are  great),  the  farmers, 
with  no  problems  of  reconversion,  plan  to  spend  approximately  4iy^ 
million  dollars  during  the  period  following  the  end  of  hostilities  on  all 
fronts. 

Two  time-honored  newspapers  cover — and  are  a  part  of  the  daily 
lives  of — this  huge  Market. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAoming  and  Svnday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evnniag) 


The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 


Raprinofod  By  tha  Copper  Pnbtcntiom.  Inc. 


YORK  —  CHICA60  —  KANSAS  CiTY,  MO.  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Assets  Clear . . . 
Enviable  Status 
Of  Cuban  Paper 

Havana,  Cuba,  May  28 — Latin- 
American  newspaper  publishers 
often  talk  about  the  unique 
economic  condi- 
•  tion  of  El  Pais, 

whose  assets  are 
all  clear  and  lia¬ 
bilities  are  ni¬ 
hil.  Its  capital 
and  surplus 
place  it  as  one 
of  the  most 
prosperous  en- 
terprises  in 
Cuba. 

Then  the 
question  al- 
Coicoya  ways  arises: 

Who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  El  Pais  out 
of  the  "languid  economic  condi¬ 
tion”  which  described  it  only 
eight  years  ago?  Much  of  the 
answer  is  found  in  the  talents 
and  experience  of  J.  M.  Caicoya, 
who  besides  being  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper,  is  the 
principal  stockholder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cuban  Petroleum  Corp. 

Oil  and  newspapers  are  only 
the  more  recent  interests  of 
Senor  Caicoya,  a  native  of  As¬ 
turias,  Spain,  who  became  a 
naturalize  citizen  of  Cuba 
when  he  came  over  here  as  an 
accountant.  Early  in  his  career 
he  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the 
tobacco  industry,  but  a  bad  year 
for  the  crop  cost  him  his  quick¬ 
ly-made  fortune. 

Next  he  became  manager  of  a 
cigar  and  cigarette  factory  at  a 
time  when  workers  were  strug¬ 
gling  for  greater  social  gains. 
He  won  them  over  and  his  fac¬ 
tory  prospered.  Also  he  became 
active  in  the  government  of  Dr. 
Zayas  and  made  a  survey  of  the 
island’s  industry  and  commerce. 

After  that,  he  turned  to  sports 
as  a  boxing  promoter  and  made 
a  considerable  income  and  in¬ 
fluential  reputation  from  bring¬ 
ing  Spanish  and  American  box¬ 
ers  into  the  ring.  Branching  out 
he  stabilized  Casa  Tarin,  intro¬ 
ducing  U.  S.  sports  equipment  to 
the  Cuban  merchandising  field. 

Reverting  to  his  original  occu¬ 
pation  as  an  accountant,  he  be¬ 
came  afBliated  with  a  petroleum 
company  and  doubled  its  busi¬ 
ness.  Out  of  friendship  with 
Ing.  Cristobal  Diaz,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  El  Pais,  Senor  Caicoya 
took  over  the  management  of 
the  newspaper  and  in  a  short 
time  provided  the  company  with 
its  own  building  and  new  print¬ 
ing  equipment  from  the  U.  S. 
All  of  this  has  been  paid  for. 

Recently,  Senor  Caicoya  gave 
credit  for  the  success  of  his 
newspaper  operations  to  the 
willingness  of  Senator  Alfredo 
Homedo,  president,  and  Vice- 
president  Diaz  to  work  out  his 
ideas. 

a 

Honored  by  Kanscn  U. 

Chas.  H.  Sessions,  the  late 
managing  editor  of  the  Topakm 
Dally  Capital,  was  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  Kansas  news¬ 
paper  hall  of  fame  at  th*  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 


Now  Sprigle  Can't 
Unload  the  Meat 

PirrsBuncH,  May  28 — It's  easier 
to  buy  meat  illegally  than  it  is 
to  get  rid  of  it  legally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ray  Sprigle,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  reporter. 

Ray,  a  former  Pulitzer  prize 
winner,  had  no  trouble  buying 
more  than  a  ton  of  black  market 
meat  in  eight  days  when  he 
started  out  on  a  probe  of  illegal 
meat  sales.  (F  &  P.  Apr.  21,  p. 
75;  May  5,  p.  32). 

But  it  wasn’t  so  easy  to  get  rid 
of  the  meat  legally,  and  it  looks 
as  if  he  will  have  more  work 
over  the  meat  than  the  stories. 

Several  days  ago,  he  wrote 
the  OPA  reporting  that  he 
wished  to  give  the  meat  to  hos¬ 
pitals  or  charitable  institutions. 

OPA  replied  that  to  do  so  he 
would  have  to  collect  red  points 
for  the  meat.  And  he  must  get 
a  ration  board  representative  to 
help  him  find  out  how  many 
points  to  charge. 

He’s  still  wondering  what  to 
do  with  the  red  points  he  will 
collect,  since  he  won’t  be  any 
more  legally  entitled  to  use 
them  than  the  meat. 

N.  Y.  Papers  Protest 
Ban  on  Birth  Notices 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  28 — The 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  protested  a  State 
Health  Department  restriction 
on  publication  of  birth  notices. 

The  issue  results  from  a  new 
birth  record  form  put  into  use 
by  the  Department  in  January 
containing  a  line  on  which  the 
attending  physician  at  a  birth  is 
asked  to  write  “yes”  or  “no” 
to  the  printed  question,  “Are  the 
parents  willing  that  newspapers 
be  furnished  with  a  notice  of  this 
birth.” 

In  issuing  the  forms  to  local 
registrars  of  births,  the  depart¬ 
ment  “requested”  them  not  to 
give  newspapers  news  of  births 
unless  parents,  through  the  at¬ 
tendant  at  birth,  gave  consent. 

The  request  was  made  pur¬ 
portedly  to  prevent  publication 
of  illegitimate  births. 

The  Publi^ers  Association, 
which  will  ask  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  to  remove  the  restric¬ 
tion,  contends  the  department 
lacks  authority  to  provide  for 
such  a  stipulation.  It  pointed 
out  the  effect  has  been  to  pre¬ 
vent  publication  of  births,  or  at 
least  delay  them  until  they  have 
lost  their  news  value. 

Henry  James  of  Hudson, 
chairman  of  the  association’s 
legislative  committee,  who  took 
part  in  ^e  discussion,  pointed 
out  new^apers  have  always 
been  cooperative  in  not  publish¬ 
ing  illegitimate  births. 

■ 

Service  for  Vets 

Salt  Lake  Citt,  May  21 — ^"At 
Your  Service,”  a  column  de¬ 
voted  to  answering  the  questions 
of  service  men  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Covered 
are  questions  pertaining  to  the 
needs  and  welfare,  ri^ts  and 
privileges  of  service  men  and 
women,  their  dependents,  and 
veterans. 


Quinn  Warns 
Against  Cutting 
Gross  Margins 

At  the  same  time  that  he 
commended  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  for  its  efforts  to 
keep  prices  out  of  the  inflation¬ 
ary  realm,  T.  K.  Quinn,  presi¬ 
dent.  T.  K.  Quinn  Co.,  speaking 
before  an  American  Marketing 
Association  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York,  last  week, 
criticized  the  bureau  for  unduly 
limiting  the  compensation  mar¬ 
gins  of  distributors  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  adjustment  of  list 
prices. 

“We  begin  to  achieve  lower 
manufacturing  costs  and  gradu¬ 
ally  lower  consumer  prices 
through  mass  production,”  he 
asserted.  “But  mass  production 
can  only  be  maintained  by 
greater  sales  and  the  effort  and 
cost  of  attaining  that  greater 
sales  volume.  Without  those 
greater  sales,  greater  production 
and  greater  employment  are 
pipe  dreams.” 

Down  to  Cases 

He  cited  cases  where,  after  al¬ 
lowing  the  manufacturer  a  high¬ 
er  net  selling  price  to  cover  en¬ 
larged  labor  and  material  costs, 
the  OPA  then  cut  the  distrib¬ 
utor’s  gross  margin  to  keep 
down  the  list  price.  This,  Mr. 
Quinn  explained,  forced  the 
product  into  a  lower  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  limited  service  sales  chan¬ 
nel  because  the  artificial  limits 
made  it  unprofitable  to  keep  the 
product  in  a  higher  margin, 
better  service,  developmental 
channel. 

“So,”  he  said,  “constructive, 
higher-cost  selling  is  discour¬ 
aged  and  the  business  forced  to 
the  lower-cost,  more  mechanical 
operator.  The  result  will  be 
reduced  sales  and  a  loss  to  the 
sales  building  factors. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  are  responsible  have  quite 
realized  that  the  effect  of  these 
generalized  rules  will  actually 
be  to  aid  big  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  little  fellow;  to 
drive  more  and  more  business  to 
the  huge  chains  and  the  few 
largest  manufacturers;  make  it 
quite  impossible  for  the  small 
merchant  in  many  lines  to  live; 
curtail  new  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  actually  discoui^e  cre¬ 
ative  market  development  at  the 
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cost  of  future  employmcat  u 
prosperity.”  ^ 

He  maintained  that  it  It  .l 
tally  necessary  to  sell  40%  ^ 
goods  after  the  war  than 
before  if  the  high  level  empi^ 
ment  needed  is  to  be  attoM 
To  do  so  the  country  need^ 
independent  dealers  and  dlittS 
utors  who  do  creative 
he  said.  ■ 

500  Attend  Wake's 
4th  Quip  Banquet 

Chicago,  May  28 — More  tkn 
500  contributors  to  "In  the  Wib 
of  the  News”  column,  appearlv 
daily  on  the  sports  page  of  S 
Chicago  Tribune,  attended  tki 
fourth  annual  dinner  for  thm 
who  turn  a  phrase  or  rhymi 
word  to  become  helpers  of  Ard 
Ward,  Tribune  sports  edikr 
who  conducts  the  column. 

Hilda  Butler  Farr,  origiaatiii 
of  the  “homecoming”  for  Wikt 
contributors,  was  in  charge  d 
the  recent  dinner  at  the  Morrlia 
Hotel.  Ward  was  "tolerated”  m 
a  “guest”  and  was  allowed  to 
speak  briefly  in  introduefag 
Lynn  Waldorf,  NortWestoi 
University  football  coach. 

Ward  paid  tribute  to  the  late 
Harvey  Woodruff,  whom  he  sac 
ceeded  in  ‘1937  as  conductor  of 
the  nation’s  oldest  continim 
sports  column.  Woodruff,  k 
said,  set  the  present  pattern  d 
the  column,  encouraging  car 
tributions  and  Ward  said  he 
following  the  same  policy.  Wlio 
he  took  over  the  column,  he  sad. 
it  was  getting  100  contribottw 
a  week.  Now  he  gets  betwcenffl 
and  500  daily  contributions. 
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Double  trouble— for  Japs 


Nnlik  fht  Fight  -  with  War  Bonds 


•  Bombs  are  away  .  .  .  bomb-bay 
doors  are  closing  on  those  empty 
twin  caverns  in  the  big  ship’s 
maw.  In  40  seconds  an  explosion 
will  shatter  a  Japanese  factory,  25,000  feet 
lielow. . . .  “Mission  Accomplished.” 

The  Boeing  B-29  Superfortress  is  de¬ 
signed  for  a  vital  purpose :  to  carry  a  big  load 
of  explosives  farther  and  faster,  with  the 
ibiHty  to  fly  at  higher  altitudes,  than  any 
other  bomber  in  the  world. 

The  huge,  double  bomb-bays  are  the 
B'19's  reason  for  being.  Around  them 


Boeing  engineers  have  built  a  great  airplane. 
But  the  superb,  aerodynamically  clean  wing 
and  body,  the  turbo-supercharged  engines, 
the  pressurized  cabins,  the  remote-control 
guns  all  serve  to  deliver  the  bombs. 

Today  Superfortresses  of  the  20th  Air 
Force  are  pounding  enemy  industry  with 
steadily  mounting  fury.  In  a  single  day  the 
big  planes  have  roared  in  over  several  differ¬ 
ent  targets,  from  Singapore  to  Nagoya,  and 
let  go  tons  of  destruction. 

Manning  the  B-29  squadrons  are  picked 
crews  —  skilful,  cool-headed  and  courageous 


—  as  fine  a  body  of  flying  fighters  as  can  be 
found  on  earth  or  in  air.  The  Superfor¬ 
tresses,  like  the  Flying  Fortresses,  repre¬ 
sent  Boeing’s  effort  to  give  American  airmen 
the  best  possible  weapons  for  accomplishing 
their  difficult  and  hazardous  missions. 


When  final  xHctory  is  achieved,  Boeing’s 
broad  experience  in  research,  design,  eng^ 
neering  and  manufacture  will  once  more  be 
applied  to  peacetime  mrcraft.  Of  any  such 
product  you  can  be  certain  . . .  if  it’s  "Built 
by  Boeing"  it  will  lead  the  way. 
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STILL  MORE  CENSORSHIP 

DON'T  rejoice  over  the  SHA£F  statement 
that  “all  censorship  is  off"  In  Europe. 
It’s  a  phoney,  as  a  second  reading  of  the 
new  release  will  reveal. 

Trying  to  avoid  the  charge  of  “political 
censorship"  SHAEF  now  eliminates  the 
code  which  would  suppress  “unauthorized, 
inaccurate,  or  false  reports,  misleading 
statements  and  rumors,  or  reports  likely  to 
injure  the  morale  of  Allied  forces  (or 
nations)."  What  a  masterpiece  that  was! 

Instead  we  have  a  new  order  from  head¬ 
quarters,  another  carte  blanch  for  censor¬ 
ship,  which  reads:  “In  order  to  clarify  the 
position  of  this  headquarters,  all  corre¬ 
spondents  are  informed  that  censorship  in 
this  theater  is  hereby  discontinued  except 
for  major  troop  movements  and  details 
connected  therewith  and  such  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  high  military  importance  as  may  re¬ 
quire  reference  to  the  supreme  comman¬ 
der.”  The  italics  are  ours — and  what  does 
that  section  mean?  Information  on  troop 
movements — anyone  cnn  understand  that. 
But.  "matters  of  high  military  importance" 
can  mean  almost  anything  in  an  area  where 
fighting  has  ceased. 

Apparently  it  does  mean  “almost  any¬ 
thing"  if  the  present  flow  of  news  from 
Europe  is  any  indication.  There  isn’t 
enough  real  news  about  events  in  liberated 
Europe  coming  through  censorship  to  All 
a  thimble.  Germany  is  almost  completely 
blacked  out.  Areas  under  Russian  domina¬ 
tion  are  covered  via  Moscow  and  that 
means  “no  news."  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
our  200-odd  correspondents  in  Europe 
“might  just  as  well  have  stayed  in  bed.” 

’This  political  censorship  (and  it  has 
been  political  censorship  ever  since  V-E 
Day  and  will  continue  to  be  that  until  all 
censorship  is  removed)  is  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  episode  in  the  glorious  history  of 
our  military  conquest  of  fascism.  We  are 
adopting  totalitarian  methods  of  controlling 
the  flow  of  news  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  setting  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  the  advantages  of  the  democratic 
way  and  the  free  press  privileges  inherent 
therein. 

Europe,  particularly  C^rmany,  is  in  one 
hell  of  a  mess.  We  will  all  admit  that. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  watched 
its  destruction  city  by  city  and  now  they 
have  the  same  right  to  watch  its  recon¬ 
struction  from  the  bottom  up,  economically 
and  politically.  There  is  nothing  within 
that  mess  that  should  be  concealed  from 
them.  They  should  be  able  to  observe  the 
activities  of  our  armed  forces  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  commissions  and  to  voice  their  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval.  What  is  going  on 
behind  that  blackout  curtain  that  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  it  cannot  be  reported  to  a  free 
and  democratic  people? 

’This  issue  of  censorship  lies  squarely  in 
the  lap  of  President  Truman,  for  although 
he  probably  has  not  ordered  these  condi¬ 
tions  he  is  condoning  their  existence.  In 
the  interest  of  the  general  public  it  is  up 
to  him  to  lift  our  public  servants — the 
newspaper  and  radio  correspondents— out 
from  under  military  control  in  Europe  and 
place  them  in  tfa^r  rightful  posiUon  of 
responsibility  to  the  people. 


He  that  handleth  a  matter  wisely  shall  find 
good:  and  whoso  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  happy 
is  he. — Proverbs,  XVI;  20. 


ITU  PROPOSAL  DEFEATED 

AGAIN  the  membership  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  has  repudi¬ 
ated  its  leaders  by  voting  down  a  special 
defense  fund  assessment,  once  more  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  majority  of  union  members 
are  in  favor  of  local  autonomy  and  har¬ 
mony  in  their  relations  with  publishers 
and  opposed  to  the  warfare  which  the 
Executive  Committee  seems  determined 
to  lead  them  into.  The  locals  also  de¬ 
feated  a  measure  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  first  and  second  ITU  vice-presidents. 

It  was  only  nine  months  ago  that  the 
membership  disapproved  the  Executive 
Committee’s  suggestion  to  merge  the  six 
million  dollar  pension  and  mortuary,  funds 
into  the  union  treasury  for  a  so-called  de¬ 
fense  fund.  The  printers  did  not  like  the 
prospect  of  these  funds  being  frittered 
away  in  union  warfare. 

Twice  now  the  rank  and  file  have  shown 
that  they  do  not  want  a  special  fund  for 
organizers  and  strike  benefits.  This  is  a 
good  indication  that  the  majority  of  the 
ITU  members  approve  of  living  in  harmony 
with  their  publishers  under  existing  con¬ 
tracts  and  of  gaining  higher  wages  and 
other  benefits  through  orderly  collective 
bargaining  procedure.  As  Americans  they 
reserve  their  right  to  strike  when  it  is 
necessary,  but  they  dislike  using  the  strike 
threat  at  every  turn  as  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  obviously  would  like  to  do. 

ITU  President  Woodruff  Randolph  and 
his  associates  should  take  this  lesson  for 
what  it  is  worth — the  union  membership 
wants  more  pay  and  some  of  the  other  pro¬ 
posed  improvements  in  working  conditions, 
as  every  union  member  wants,  but  they 
want  them  attained  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  not  through  disruption  of  continuous 
employment  under  present  fair  contracts. 

THE  DEUTSCH  CASE 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  the  House  Veter¬ 
ans  Committee  for  clearing  Albert 
Deutsch,  staff  correspondent  for  PM,  of 
contempt  charges.  But  it  only  sidesteps  the 
'  issue. 

Prompted  by  our  editorial  of  last  week 
condemning  the  contempt  action  against 
Deutsch.  New  York  State  Senator  ’Hiomas 
C.  Desmond  drafted  a  law  to  protect  news¬ 
men  in  that  state  from  such  penalties. 

We  still  think  both  the  House  and  Senate 
should  consider  special  legislation  protect¬ 
ing  confidences  of  reporters  to  avoid 
repetition  of  such  incidents  in  Washington. 


TAYLOR'S  PROPOSAL 

WE  HOPE  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
what  he  said  to  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  reporter,  and 
that  Chinese  censorship  regulations  will  be 
eased  on  outgoing  news.  But  we  hope  the 
Generalissimo  doesn’t  consider  seriously 
Taylor’s  proposal  for  a  new  censorship  set¬ 
up. 

Taylor  suggested  “that  all  news  going  to 
the  United  States  be  passed  by  C^iinese 
censors  if  it  was  acceptable  to  two  Ameri¬ 
can  officials — Maj."  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wede 
meyer  for  military  news,  and  Ambassador 
Patrick  J.  Hurley  for  political  news.’’ 

This  sounds  as  if  it  would  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  correspondents.  Actually, 
it  is  installing  three  different  censors 
( Wedemeyer,  Hurley  and  the  Chinese)  in 
place  of  the  one  Chinese  censor  now  exist¬ 
ing.  Such  an  arrangement  would  mske 
censorship  in  China  an  unwieldy  operatloo 
hampering  the  flow  of  copy.  In  addition, 
we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  placing  such 
authority  in  one  of  our  diplomats. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  would  be  wise  to  con¬ 
sult  the  various  American  correspondents 
who  have  been  laboring  in  Chungking  un¬ 
der  Chinese  censorship  for  several  years. 
They  csm  make  valuable  suggestions  for 
improving  censorship  there  without  in¬ 
cluding  political  censors  of  our  own. 

END  OF  AN  ERA 

THE  International  Paper  Company  is  it 
last  out  of  the  newspaper  business.  Tbe 
sale  of  the  Augusta  ( Ga. )  Chronicle  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  company’s  last  newspsper 
holding. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  revealed  durini 
a  Federal  ’Trade  Commission  inquiry  that 
this  paper  and  power  corporation  had 
$10,000,000  invested  in  13  daily  newspspen 
and  all  these  papers  were  tarred  with  the 
brush  of  the  then  unpopular  “power  in¬ 
terests.”  It  was  an  unhappy  association 
for  those  newspapers  so  involved  and  al¬ 
though  the  lay  public  soon  forgot  the  con¬ 
nection  it  has  never  been  forgotten  by  tboic 
in  the  industry.  Now  one  by  one  thee 
newspaper  holdings  have  been  liquidstsd 
and  even  the  power  operation  has  be« 
divorced  from  paper  manufacturing. 

We  congratulate  the  International  P*P*r 
Company  for  getting  back  to  first  prina- 
ples — the  manufacture  of  newsprint  sad 
other  grades  of  paper.  International  newr 
.should  have  been  in  the  newspaper  bad¬ 
ness.  and  although  in  recent  yean  it  i» 
claimed  the  company  never  exercised  any 
editorial  influence  over  its  newspapers  wt 
are  glad  that  the  papers  are  again  con¬ 
trolled  and  operated  by  newspaper  m«n 

TRUMAN'S  TRIPS 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  is  departing  from 
the  practice  of  the  late  President  Roow 
velt  and  including  more  reporters,  pb®" 
tographers  and  radio  men  in  his  oflkid 
entourage  to  San  Francisco.  This  m**®* 
more  extensive  news  coverage.  We  hope 
it  also  means  that  he  will  take  pre«  s*® 
radio  representatives  on  contemplated  trip 
to  Big  ’Three  meetings,  thus  giving  » 
more  news  of  those  historic  consultatlo* 
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mention _ 

U*J  LINCOLN  O’BRIEN,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Claremont  (N.H.) 
EioJ*,  has  been  notified  by  the 
War  Department  that  on  July  8 
he  will  be  returned  to  inactive 
stttus  at  his  own  request.  He  is 
now  at  his  home  in  Claremont 
on  terminal  leave.  Maj.  O’Brien 
served  as  military  attache  to 
Paraguay  and  in  other  posts  in 
South  America. 

Allen  Dowling,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Beatrice  (Neb.) 
rimes,  has  taken  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  become  manager  of  the 
UP  bureau  at  Detroit.  Before 
founding  the  Times  three  years 
ago,  he  was  Chicago  U.P.  man¬ 
ager.  B.  R.  Rothinberger,  co¬ 
founder  and  general  manager  of 
the  Times,  will  assume  charge 
of  both  editorial  and  business 
departments  during  Mr.  Dowl¬ 
ing’s  absence. 

Floyd  E.  Merriu,,  editor  of 
the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune. 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Colorado  AP  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Denver.  He 
replaced  S.  C.  Stewart,  news 
director  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  and  Telegraph.  Herbert 
Foster,  of  the  Pueblo  Star- 
Journal,  was  named  vice-chair¬ 
man. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  bureau’s  advi¬ 
sory  council. 

James  F.  Crook,  76,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  editor  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C. )  Herald.  Crook, 
whose  newspaper  career  began 
in  his  native  Alabama  30  years 
ago,  will  continue  as  editor- 
emeritus. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  has 
obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for 
special  duty  with  the  Army  and 
hiu  gone  to  Washington  for  con¬ 
ferences  with  War  Department 
officials.  Dean  Olson  said  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  discuss  his 
work  at  the  present  time.  He 
plans  to  be  away  from  Medill 
for  more  than  six  months. 

O.  L.  Spencer,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Columbia 
Daily  Newspapers  Assn.,  and  G. 
A  C^AN,  vice-president  of  the 
Vancoucer  Sun,  was  reelected 
socretary  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting. 

Albert  L.  Miller,  publisher  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En- 
Ouircr-Neios  and  president  of 
Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
reelected  president  of  the 
Michigan  United  War  Fund  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting. 

Edward  D.  Stair,  formerly  for 
many  years  publisher  of  the  De- 
trmt  Free  Press,  has  been  re- 
®»ected  to  the  board  of  directors - 
of  the  Wabash  railroad. 

ftiAiicis  S.  Murpht,  publisher 
0*  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
proposed  a  "Forward  Hartford" 
®®*«ittee  recently  to  promote 
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Hartford  as  the  second  city  of 
New  England,  and  two  days 
later  the  Hartford  Automobile 
Dealers  Assn,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  forward  the  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Chase  S.  Osborn,  85-year-old 
former  governor  of  Michigan 
and  onetime  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mich.)  News,  suffered  a  broken 
hip  in  a  fall  at  his  home  near 
Poulan,  Ga.,  but  was  reported  at 
an  Albany,  Ga.,  hospital  May  26 
in  no  immediate  danger. 

CoL.  Frank  X.  Jennings,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Saint  John 
(N.  B. )  Telegraph- Journal  and 
director  of  Ajmny  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  for  the  last  two  years,  will 
retire  to  civilian  status  shortly 
at  his  own  request  and  will  be¬ 
come  director  of  public  relations 
and  advertising  for  War  Assets 
Corp.,  Defense  Headquarters  an¬ 
nounced  today.  Col.  Jennings 
will  be  stationed  in  Montreal 
and  will  succeed  G.  H.  Lash. 
onetime  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Sunday  World,  who  has  been  re¬ 
called  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  from  which  he  has 
been  on  loan  since  last  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Lenoir  Chambers,  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Norfolk  Forum. 

In  The  Business  Office 

JAMES  T.  BRATTAIN,  classified 

advertising  manager  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
newly-created  personnel  division 
to  handle  re-employment  of  re¬ 
turning  veterans,  accident  pre¬ 
vention,  employe  counseling, 
benefit  plans  and  records.  He 
has  been  with  the  newspaper  19 
years.  L.  Rex  Buzan,  Jr.,  14 
years  in  the  circulation  and 
classified  departments,  has  been 
named  classified  manager. 

E.  T.  Carswell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  bi-weekly  Oregon  City  Ban¬ 
ner  Courier,  after  previously 
serving  as  business  manager  of 
the  Oregon  City  Morning  Enter¬ 
prise  and  the  Dallas  ( Ore. ) 
Chronicle.  He  started  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
old  Portland  Telegram  in  1910. 

Clifford  P.  Johnston  who  for 
seven  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  advertising  art  staff. 


Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  agent 
for  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
Tennessean,  has  been  named  art 
director  of  the  corporation,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  Dury,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Nobel-Dury  and 
Associates,  of  Nashville.  A.  H. 
Nobel,  former  member  of  the 
national  advertising  staff  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  recently 
connected  with  WLAC,  is  the 
other  principal  in  the  new 
agency.  E.  G.  Blackman,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  corporation 
retail  staff,  recently  was  named 
gravure  advertising  manager  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 

George  Sutton,  formerly  with 
the  Peacock  Publishing  Co.  of 
Chicago,  is  now  associated  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  John  B. 
Woodward,  Inc.,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Charles  Miller,  formerly  with 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives,  has 
joined  the  Detroit  office  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WHEN  WALLACE  CASEY,  who 
started  his  newspagier  career 
in  1910  and  joined  the  Kansas 
City  Star  in  1916,  resigns  as  city 
editor  June  1  to  go  to  Arizona 
for  his  health,  Ralph  Eades,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  will  succeed 
him.  Mr.  Casey,  who  started 
his  newspaper  career  with  two 
years  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Capper  Publications  and 
worked  four  years  for  the 
Topeka  ( Kan. )  Capital  before 
joining  the  Star,  became  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  in  1935,  city  edi¬ 
tor  four  years  later. 

Angelo  Cohn,  head  slot  man 
on  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
copy  desk,  has  been  loaned  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  month 
to  do  publicity  for  the  Seventh 
War  L^n  drive. 

Virginia  Safforo,  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist  recently  returned  from 
South  America,  is  making  a 
speaking  tour  in  Minnesota. 

Natalie  Moskowitz,  formerly 
of  the  Ermnston  (Ill.)  Review 
and  assistant  in  teaching  r^;K>rt- 
ing  and  journalistic  writing 
practice  at  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Evanston,  has  joined 
the  Omaha  AP  bureau. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


America*s  Biggest  Little  Feature — 

POINTS  FOR  PARENTS 

Sound  child  psychology  has  made  Edyth  Thomas 
Wallace’s  capsule  counsel  (only  6  inches  a  day)  a 
favorite  feature  wherever  it’s  printed.  Now  in  its 
fifteenth  year,  "POINTS  FOR  PARENTS’’  IS  enjoying 
new  highs  in  circulation  and  reader  interest  from  Boston 
to  Long  Beach  and  from  Minneapolis  to  Houston. 
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THOMAS  L 
STOKES 

Washington  correspondents 
once  again  have  voted 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  their  fav¬ 
orite  columnist,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday  in  the 
June  issue  of  iVeiespapermon, 
the  monthly  journal  which 
conducted  the  poll.  The  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  the  Washington 
correspondents  was,  “Which 
columnist  do  you  like  best?” 
In  the  vote  the  name  of 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  led  all  the 
rest. 

This  vote  confirms  the  poll 
conducted  by  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  in 
which  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  voted  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  the  top  man  judged 
on  the  basis  of  reliability, 
fairness  and  ability  to  analyze 
the  news. 

For  samples  and  terms,  please 
write  to 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  39 


Richard  T.  Street,  former  col¬ 
umnist  on  the  San  Juan  Capis¬ 
trano  (Cal.)  Coastline  Dispatch 
and  the  Montrose  (Cal.)  Herald, 
is  now  a  dental  student  and  will 
receive  his  B.A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  in  June. 

Richard  B.  Mitchell  has  Joined 
the  Portland.  Ore.,  U.  P.  staff. 
He  had  worked  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  served  as  gov¬ 
ernment  editor  and  analyst  in 
the  Pacific  area,  and  assistant 
manager  tor  Portland  of  IPI. 

Margaret  Ray,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Astoria  ( Ore. ) 
Astorian  Budget,  is  on  the  rim 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

David  H.  Mann,  of  New  York 
City,  former  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  -  Examiner  newspaper 
man  and  photographer,  has  b^n 
appointed  assistant  publicity 
commissioner  of  the  Utah  State 
Department  of  publicity  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development. 

Harold  Heroux,  INS  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion,  has  returned  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Denver  from  the  San 
Francisco  special  desk  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference. 

John  Drysdale,  former  state- 
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house  reporter  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  later  for 
the  Boston  Traveler,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  White  River  Valley 
Herald,  ^ndolph,  Vt. 

Todd  Wright  of  the  New  York 
News,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Financial 
Writers  Assn.,  succeeding  Joseph 
D.  Kelly,  formerly  of  the  Woll 
Street  Journal.  Joseph  M.  Guil- 
roYLE  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  was  elected  vice-president; 
C.  Norman  Stabler,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  secretary,  and 
Shelly  Pierce,  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  treasurer. 

Judd  W.  Brehaut,  city  editor, 
Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph,  has 
resigned  from  the  paper  ^ter 
15  years  to  Join  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Montreal  Star. 

James  Waldo  Fawcett,  stamp 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star 
since  1932.  has  been  appointed 
honorary  consultant  in  philately 
to  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  A 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
Joined  the  Star  in  1930  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  and  feature  writer.  His 
own  stamp  collecting  activities 
dates  back  to  1903. 


With  The  Colors 


MAJ.  JOHN  MAHONEY,  former 

member  of  the  circulation 
staff  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C. ) 
Province,  who  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  heroism  in  Italy,  May 
24.  1944.  was  awarded  a  plaque 
by  the  Canadian  (Circulation 
Managers’  Assn,  recently  in 
Quebec  as  the  “Canadian  news¬ 
paper  man  having  done  most  for 
Canada  in  the  past  year.”  Maj. 
Mahoney  is  now  .stationed  at 
Kingston.  Ont. 

William  Richardson,  former 
member  of  the  composing  room 
staff,  Victoria  (B.  (C. )  Colonist. 
now  serving  overseas,  has  be^n 
reported  missing  in  action. 

Tom  Fairchild,  on  the  staff 
of  Canadian  Press  from  1938 
when  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  1942 
when  he  enlisted,  was  the  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  First  Canadian  Army 
who  arrested  Arthur  Seyss-In- 
quart,  Nazi-appointed  Nether¬ 
lands  commissioner. 

Sgt.  Alan  R.  Mohan  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant 
at  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  head¬ 
quarters.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram  and  has 
done  Army  public  relations 
work  for  about  three  years. 
Now  in  charge  of  the  Army 
News  Bureau,  POA,  he  is  sta¬ 
tioned  near  Honolulu. 

Lt.  William  D.  Ray,  former  | 
home  delivery  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  was  recently 
credited  by  the  Navy  with  pilot- 1 
ing  the  first  plane  to  accept 
surrender  of  a  German  sub¬ 
marine.  The  action  occurred 
off  Gibraltar,  May  11. 

Clark  Porteous,  Memphis  | 
Press  -  Scimitar  reporter,  has  ] 
been  promoted  from  corporal  to  ] 
sergeant  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
where  he  is  in  the  PRO.  i 

W/O  Alerbd  Andersson,  Press- 
Scimitar  cc^yreader,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  30-day  leave  in  Memphis 
after  a  lengthy  tour  of  duty  with 
the  Merchant  Marine. 


Capt.  Mervin  Rosenbush,  Jr., 
Memphis  Press  -  Scimitar  avia¬ 
tion  editor  and  photographer, 
and  Mrs.  Rosenbush  became  the 
parents  of  their  first  child,  a 
girl,  recently  at  Columbus,  O., 
where  Rosenbush  is  stationed 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

M/Sgt.  Early  Maxwell,  pro¬ 
motion  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  on  leave, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  War  Finance  Committee 
for  publicity  and  promotional 
work  in  connection  with  the 
current  Seventh  War  Loan  drive. 
Maxwell  is  post  non-commis¬ 
sioned  public  relations  officer  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  He  will 
spend  June  publicizing  the 
Army  show,  "Here  Is  Your  In¬ 
fantry.” 

M/Sgt.  David  A.  Benz,  25,  one¬ 
time  special  Pacific  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Chicago  Times  and 
war  reporter  for  Agence  Havas 
and  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
Mercury,  China,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  by 
direct  appointment  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  com¬ 
manding  Army  forces  in  Pacific 
Ocean  Areas,  to  serve  as  a  PRO 
on  the  POA  staff.  Lt.  Benz 
served  as  a  combat  correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  Army’s  2'7th  In¬ 
fantry  Div.  on  Saipan  last  year 
and  holds  both  the  Legion  of 
Merit  and  the  Bronze  Star. 

Lt.  (J.g. )  James  F.  Devine. 
formerly  with  J.  J.  Devine  & 
Assos.,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  and  Mrs.  Devine  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Philip  Edwards, 
born  recently.  Lt.  Devine  is  a 
disbursing  officer  with  the  Navy 
in  the  Pacific  and  has  seen  serv¬ 
ice  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 

Larrabee  Albertson  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Peekskill  ( N.  Y. )  Star 
before  entering  the  Army,  has 
been  promoted  from  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  captain.  He  is  serving 
as  assistant  signal  supply  officer 
at  headquarters,  Chinese  Com¬ 
bat  Command,  Kunming,  China. 


ated,  Lt.  Delbert  P.  Ray,  report¬ 
er,  and  Lt.  Francis  T.  Finmku 
compositor.  Lieut.  Ray  wu  tkr 
navigator  of  a  Flying  Fortrea 
and  had  received  the  Air  Medil 
for  missions  over  Germany.  Lt 
Finnegan  is  a  bomber  pilot  who 
was  forced  down  in  Africa  by 
engine  trouble. 

Capt.  David  E.  Nopper,  fo^ 
mer  AP  night  editor  in  Balti¬ 
more,  staff  writer  for  the  Woih- 
ington  Post,  then  staffer  on  tli 
Baltimore  Sun,  has  been  awinl- 
ed  a  letter  of  commendatloo 
with  ribbon  for  his  “capable  d- 
forts”  as  a  Marine  PRO  durta| 
the  Marshalls  and  Marianas  In¬ 
vasions  and  as  press  censor  with 
the  amphibious  forces  atet 
during  the  Palau,  Leyte  and  Iwo 
Jima  operations. 

S/Sgt.  WnxiAM  E.  LiNDAN,for 
mer  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Nttct 
correspondent  in  Asheboro,  ii 
now  a  front-line  reporter  with 
a  paratroop  division  on  Luzon. 
He  was  recently  promoted  from 
Pfc. 

Lt.  T.  H.  Wingate,  former 
editor  of  the  Kannapolis  (N.C) 
Independent,  was  liberated  by 
Russian  forces  from  a  (Sermaa 
prison  camp  Apr.  23.  He  was 
captured  in  the  Italian  theater 

Dave  Dreiman,  who  had  been 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Miaiu- 
apolis  Star-Journal  for  eight 
years.  Joined  the  Army  recently 
He  was  also  the  local  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  Li. 
Karl  M.  Waldron,  formerly  of 
the  Star-Journal  and  and  Trib¬ 
une  newsroom  and  winner  of 
the  DFC,  has  been  decorated 
with  a  fifth  Oak  Leaf  clueter 
to  the  medal  at  an  Eighth  AAF 
fighter  station  in  Europe.  Fbbt 
Lt.  Harold  Chucker,  copydeek. 
and  three  other  former  edi¬ 
torial  employes  now  in  the 
armed  services,  turned  up  re 
cently  for  a  brief  visit  in  Minne¬ 
apolis — Second  Lt.  Paul  Bout, 
of  the  market  department:  Can 
Otto  s  Shilha,  copyreader,  end 
ex-sports  writer  Lt.  Wait 
Bixby. 


Two  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  News 
employes  who  had  been  prison- 
ers  in  Germany  have  been  llber- 
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|...AND  THEY  ALL  LISTENl] 

FASHION  PREDICTIONS  by  Bettina  Bedweil  are  closcly  followed 

not  only  by  women  readers  of  newspapers  carrying  her  feature, 
but  also  by  the  leading  designers,  manufacturers,  department 
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DRliAMING  of  the  plane  you’ll  travel  in  tomorrow, 
soldier?  Cruising  up  to  five  miles  a  minute,  sound¬ 
proofed,  air-conditioned,  smartly  decorated,  with  the 
softest  seats  known  to  the  anatomy  of  man  .  .  .  and  a 
good-looking  stewardess  to  serve  you  piping  hot  meals 
when  you're  hungry ! 

The  Airlines  will  be  ready  with  the  planes  and  the 
service  and  the  speed  you’ll  need  when  it's  all  over  and 
you’re  back  on  the  job,  hustling  yourself  a  career  out  of 
the  opportunities  which  await  you. 

Already  the  nation’s  Airlines  are  winning  the  wartime 
struggle  to  provide  enough  passenger  capacity  for  ail 
who  must  get  there  the  fastest  way.  And  nearer  comes 
the  day  when,  with  larger  planes  and  expanded  schedules, 
they  will  fulfill  the  demand  of  millions  for  the  speed. 


economy  and  comfort  of  travel  by  air  and  for  the  swift 
handling  of  cargo  and  mail. 

As  any  serviceman  can  tell  you,  air  transportation  is  a 
mighty  important  thing  to  America.  Never,  in  time  of 
war,  has  a  nation  been  so  favored  with  a  weapon  ready- 
forged  to  meet  its  enemies.  Never,  in  time  of  peace, 
could  a  nation  find  so  ready  at  hand  so  powerful  and 
efficient  a  tool  of  reconstruction. 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 
hy  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they’re  ready.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

V  V 

This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation  s  airlines 
and  leading  manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 

itaoiNO  TNf  woato  in  air  tuAMSOoat 
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OOP's  Murphy 
A  Capital  Corps 
Vet  of  25  Years 

Philadelphia.  May  28 — Se¬ 
lected  as  new  publicity  director 
for  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  William  C.  Murphy. 
Jr.,  withdrew  last  week  as  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  with 
which  newspaper  he  has  been 
identified  continuously  since 
1937.  after  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  national  capital  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1920. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Inquirer, 
wrote  Chairman  Herbert  Brown¬ 
ell.  Jr.  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee; 

“I  think  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  the  services 
of  William  C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  as  its 
publicity  head.  Naturally,  we 
feel  the  loss  of  our  Washington 
bureau  chief,  but  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Murphy’s  earnest  desire  to 
aid  in  the  re-establishment  of  a 
strong  two-party  political  system 
in  this  country,  we  would  be 
more  than  selfish  not  to  gra¬ 
ciously  acquiesce  to  his  wishes 
to  associate  himself  with  your 
committee.” 

In  his  new  job,  Murphy  will 
find  himself  immediately  in  com¬ 
petition  with  a  former  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  colleague.  Sam 
O’Neal,  who  left  the  Chicago 
Sun  recently  to  handle  publicity 
for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Native  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
Murphy  was  graduated  from 
Wabash  College  with  an  A.B. 
degree  in  1919.  The  following 
year  he  was  awarded  his  A.M. 
degree  by  Catholic  University. 
Editor  of  various  college  publi¬ 
cations  while  in  school,  he  was 
employed  at  the  same  time  on 
his  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Crawfordsville  Journal,  from 
1916  through  1919.  He  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  overseas  in  World 
War  I  as  an  enlisted  officer  of 
the  field  artillery  when  the 
armistice  came. 

Murphy  began  his  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  career  in  the  na¬ 
tional  capital  as  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  where  he  served  1920- 
23.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
was  with  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  From  1926 
to  1929  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  United  States  Daily,  then 
transferred  to  the  Sew  York 
World,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  For  a  brief  time  he  was 
with  the  United  Press  and  then 
with  Universal  Service. 

In  1931  he  took  over  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  old  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  was  there 
when  the  publication  suspended 
operations  in  1934.  For  the 
next  three  years,  Murphy  di¬ 

rected  publicity  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Liberty  League,  an  anti- 
New  Deal  organization.  Then 

came  his  transfer  to  the  In¬ 

quirer  in  1937. 

At  local  offices  of  the  In¬ 

quirer  it  was  said  no  one  is  be¬ 
ing  named  as  chief  of  that  news¬ 
paper’s  Washington  bureau  to 
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succeed  Murphy.  Walter  T. 
Hazlett,  executive  editor,  will 
take  over  the  managerial  duties, 
while  John  C.  O’Brien,  veteran 
reporter  and  long  a  member  of 
the  bureau,  will  cover  Murphy’s 
beat  at  the  White  House. 

■ 

Commission  Grants 
Raise  to  Printers 

Chicago,  May  28 — The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  wage  increase  of  .0775 
an  hour  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  news¬ 
paper  printers,  thereby  sustain¬ 
ing  the  hearing  officer’s  recom¬ 
mendation  in  a  wage  dispute  case 
between  the  newspapers  and  the 
Scranton  Typographical  Union. 
The  increase  is  retroactive  to 
Oct.  1,  1944. 

The  union  had  proposed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  .095  per  hour,  which 
was  the  remainder  allowable  un¬ 
der  the  Little  Steel  formula.  The 
publishers  were  opposed  to 
granting  any  increase.  The 
Commission  reviewed  evidence 
in  the  case  and  the  report  of  the 
hearing  officer,  and  voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  recommendation. 


PERSONALS 
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Sgt.  Robert  Allen,  formerly 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  now  editor  of  the  Rainbow 
Division’s  Reveille  in  Germany, 
reports  his  shop  is  printing  a 
Jewish  prayer  book  and  using 
Nazi  Swastika  banners  to  wipe 
the  presses. 

Paul  Ewing,  formerly  with 
the  AP  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  promoted  to  major  and 
temporarily  assigned  to  public 
relations  at  the  United  Nations 
conference  in  San  Francisco 
from  his  regular  post  as  PRO 
at  the  Presidio  of  ^n  Francisco. 

First  Lt.  Alan  E.  Ohde,  for¬ 
mer  national  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Manitowoc  ( Wis. ) 
Herald-Times,  who  is  on  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  staff  as  head  of  a 
team  of  ground  combat  photog¬ 
raphers,  has  been  promoted  to 
a  captaincy.  He  is  attached  to 
the  Signal  Corps  at  General 
Headquarters.  William  Ohde, 
Jr.,  a  brother,  who  took  over 
national  advertising  after  Alan’s 
enlistment,  is  also  in  the  Army. 

Hugh  Morrow  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer's  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Navy. 


Wedding  Bells 


CPL.  WILLIAM  A.  WHEELER. 

USMC,  to  Sgt.  Toba  Freed¬ 
man,  WMCR,  May  21,  in  the 
Boise,  Ida.  First  Baptist  Church. 
Cpl.  Wheeler  formerly  was  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Boise  Capital 
Sews  and  Idaho  Statesman. 

Bill  Kim,  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  sports  writer,  recently  to 
Alice  Lee  of  Honolulu. 

■ 

Circulators  to  Meet 

Daily  newspaper  circulation 
managers  of  Michigan  will  hold 
a  one-day  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Olds,  Lansing,  June  5,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association. 


Hartford  Courant's 
Cartoonist  Only  25 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  31- — 
Philip  Uzanas,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has 
joined  the  Hart¬ 
ford  C  our  ant 
as  staff  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Although 
Uzanas  is  en- 
tirely  self- 
taught  and  is 
only  25  years 
old,  his  work 
has  already  been 
reprinted  by 
newspapers  as 
far  distant  as 
the  Honolulu 
Uzanas  Advertiser. 

Uzanas  got  the 
cartooning  bug  when  he  was  14 
and  has  been  at  it  ever  since, 
even  during  his  year  in  the  Air 
Corps.  He  was  born  in  Poquo- 
nock.  Conn.,  March  1.  1920.  In 
grade  school,  from  the  age  of  10 


Another  Notch  Lower 

on,  he  rebelled  against  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  pupils  draw 
pretty  pictures  of  flowers  and 
the  like,  preferring  comical 
drawings  of  persons.  The  only 
instruction  he  had  in  cartooning, 
however,  was  a  corre^ondence 
course  he  took  at  a  cost  of  $3.25. 

His  first  published  cartoon  was 
one  of  a  Trinity  College  football 
player,  sketched  from  a  news¬ 
paper  photograph,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Hartford  Times. 
At  intervals  he  did  other  sports 
subjects  for  the  Times  and  in  the 
same  paper  his  first  editorial 
cartoon,  one  on  Hitler,  appeared 
in  1942. 

After  his  graduation  from 
high  school  in  1937,  Uzanas 
spent  a  year  in  the  CCC  doing 
research  in  forestry.  His  con¬ 
tribution  consisted  principally  in 
drawing  graphs  and  maps.  In 
October,  1943,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  as  a  flying  cadet.  Through¬ 
out  his  Army  career  he  kept  on 
drawing,  mostly  posters  and 
cartoons. 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  at  a  Spokane  hospital  in 
1944,  he  returned  to  Hartford 
and  contributed  occasional  car¬ 
toons  to  the  Courant.  Noticing 
the  continued  improvement  in 
technique  and  the  growing  ma¬ 
turity  of  thought  expressed  in 
his  work,  Maurice  S.  Sherman, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Courant,  sign^  him  on  as  a  full¬ 
time  editorial  cartoonist. 

«DITOR  & 


Store  Expansion 
Plans  Disclosed 
By  2  Concerns 

Some  concrete  evidence  of  tfe 
long-rumored  plans  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  retail  business  by  larje 
New  York  merchandising  con¬ 
cerns  on  a  nation-wide  basis  vns 
contained  last  week  in  u- 
nouncements  by  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores  and  Gimbei 
Brothers,  Inc. 

The  Federated  group,  whick 
last  year  had  sales  of  $182,000- 
000,  has  acquired  the  Folev 
Brothers  Dry  Goods  Co.  in  Hous 
ton,  Tex.,  and  plans  call  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  eight  or  nine 
story  building.  Foley’s  anniui 
volume  has  run  to  around  W- 
000,000. 

Established  in  1929,  Federated 
now  embraces  Bloomingdale 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York;  Wil¬ 
liam  Filene’s  Sons,  Boston;  F,  ( 
R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus: 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn 
and  John  Shillito  Co..  Cincinnati 

Commenting  on  the  plans  to 
give  Houston  one  of  the  fines! 
retail  establishments  in  the  coui- 
try — the  new  building  will  k 
the  first  complete  departmeii: 
store  built  in  the  U.  S.  since  198 
— Federated  officials  said  then 
would  be  other  such  develop¬ 
ments,  but  the  group  does  not 
intend  to  expand  through  small 
branch  stores  of  the  suburba.! 
type. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  his 
corporation,  Bernard  F.  Gimbol 
disclosed  that  the  recent  sale  of 
$25,000,000  of  debentures  pro¬ 
vided  $7,000,000  ready  capital  for 
expansion  plans  which  include 
development  of  Saks  Fifth  An- 
nue  branches  in  Beverly  Hills 
Chicago  and  Detroit,  partly  to 
install  men’s  clothing  depart¬ 
ments.  A  new  unit  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  another  large  city,  Mr 
Gimbei  said,  without  disclosiiig 
its  name. 

Gimbel’s  sales  have  increased 
15%  thus  far  this  year  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  W 
year,  the  stockholders  were  in¬ 
formed. 


Buys  Texas  Daily 

Riley  Cross,  former  publisher 
of  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  New 
Messenger,  has  purchased  the 
Denton  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
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GUIDED  AT  SEA  BY 


For  hundreds  of  years,  the  navigator  has  de¬ 
pended  on  the  compass — his  ever-shining  "star 
encased  in  brass”.  This  most  useful  copper 
alloy  is  non-magnetic  and  does  not  affect  the 
compass  needle. 

In  the  ingenious  gyrocompass,  copper  and  its 
alloys,  brass  and  bronze,  play  essential  roles 
because  of  their  exceptionally  high  electrical 
conductivity  and  non-magnetic  properties.  In 
faa,  these  durable  metals  are  used  in  most 
nautical  instruments  and  in  many  other  ship¬ 
board  applications  because  they  are  rustproof 
and  highly  resistant  to  corrosion. 


Copper  and  its  alloys  possess  other  basic 
qualities,  too — toughness  combined  with  work¬ 
ability,  ductility  and  high  thermal  conduaivity 
— properties  viully  valuable  to  industry,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

That’s  why,  when  the  war  is  ended,  many  of 
the  new  and  improved  produas  then  available 
will  utilize  copper,  brass  or  bronze.  And  Aiui- 
conda,  which  has  produced  record  amounts  of 
the  red  metal  and  its  alloys  for  America  at  war, 
will  once  again  deliver  them  for  use  in  the 
multitude  of  useful  things  that  make  up  our 
high  standard  of  living. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHIU  COPPER  COMPANY 

OUENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  B  CABU  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAl  SMUTINC  AND  REnNINO  COMPANY 


Lend  More  for  Victory  .  .  .  Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Many  Market  Bulletins, 
So  Make  Yours  Good 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WE  SUPPOSE  that  every  week 

most  advertising  men  receive 
from  a  half-dozen  to  a  score  of 
market  news  bulletins  from  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers.  At  least  that 
number  comes  across  our  desk. 
In  front  of  us  this  moment  are 
“Market  Topics”  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  “Facts”  issued  by 
the  research  and  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rockford  (III.) 
Star  and  Register-Republic, 
"Eight  Columns,”  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  “Business 
Trends,”  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Through  experience  we  know 
how  much  labor  is  involved  in 
compiling  and  brieSng  the  facts 
for  one  of  these  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  We  know  too, 
through  our  memory  of  the  dark 
days  of  1933,  how  deep  a  man 
will  sonietimes  have  to  dig 
through  the  mire  to  come  up 
with  one  cheerful  diamond.  And 
we  remember  the  pride  with 
which  we  displayed  these  happy 
gems  of  fact.  Nowadays  it  isn't 
•so  hard  to  find  them. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  we  see 
these  epistles  at  the  receiving 
end  as  well,  we  are  somewhat 
disquieted  because  they  look  en¬ 
tirely  different.  The  man  who 
hopefully  compiles  the  town 
market  facts  for  the  “Blatzville 
Bugle”  only  has  to  read  one 
dose  of  statistical  porridge — 
which  he  has  brewed  himself. 
The  man  who  gets  half  a  dozen 
of  them,  all  remarkably  simi¬ 
lar,  is  likely  to  have  a  more  con¬ 
fused  and  less  enthusiastic  re¬ 
action. 

We  raise  this  point,  not  to 
decry  the  value  of  market  news 
bulletins,  but  solely  to  help  the 
promotion  man  who  is  writing 
one  put  himself  into  the  other 
fellow's  shoes. 

Faults  Noted 

Several  faults  stand  out  when 
all  the  statistical  blather  which 
the  average  agency  man  receives 
from  newspapers  is  laid  end  to 
end. 

First — although  any  one  piece 
in  itself  might  be  considered 
reasonably  interesting,  when 
many  of  these  reports  are  taken 
in  the  mass  they  become  insuf¬ 
ferably  dull.  Second — as  a 
group,  they  are  very  repetitious. 
Third — they  fail  to  give  a  con¬ 
sistently  comparative  picture 
with  other  areas  and  times. 
Fourth  —  they  are  frequently 
dishonest  by  omission. 

Now  here  are  some  of  the 
remedies  which  the  ordinary 
practitioner  might  adopt  to  make 
his  product  fall  on  the  scene 
like  the  blessed  manna,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking: 

Overcome  dullness  by  the 
greater  use  of  charts,  pictogrephs 
and  photographs.  Very  few 
business  bulletins  use  enough  of 
these.  Of  the  group  previously 
mentioned,  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  is  outstanding  for  its 


consistent  use  of  good  graphs. 

Graphs  also  give  a  compara¬ 
tive  picture  which  is  important. 
It  does  me  no  good  as  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  know  that  Jewelry  sales 
in  Blatzville  last  month  were 
$10,000,000  if  I  don’t  know  how 
they  were  the  month  before  that 
and  a  year  ago.  I’d  also  like  to 
know  how  they  did  in  com¬ 
parable  cities  with  Blatzville.  If 
I  know  the  subject  well,  perhaps 
I  can  figure  it  out.  If  I  don't — 
it’s  all  Greek  anyway. 

Repetition  and  lack  of  unity 
in  the  bulletins  of  various  news 
papers  in  the  same  general  area 
is  also  annoying  and  provides 
one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
regional  associations  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  selling  advertising.  It 
would  be  a  lot  easier  to  absorb 
the  facts  on  six  towns  from  one 
uniform  report  than  from  six 
separate  ones,  each  with  a  vary¬ 
ing  notion  of  what’s  important. 

Finally,  we  might  suggest  that 
the  statistical  hash  which  these 
reports  frequently  represent 
might  be  improved  by  hiring  a 
really  expert  economist  to  write 
a  brief  summary  of  the  salient 
facts  of  the  recent  events,  ap¬ 
pending  regularly  the  fully  com¬ 
parative  figures  of  important 
market  developments  in  tabular 
or  pictorial  form  and  frequent¬ 
ly  inserting  an  informative  and 
discussive  article  upon  some 
phase  of  developments  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  the  area.  Some 
of  the  better  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  buletins  might  serve  as 
an  example. 

Two  Reprint  Ideas 

THE  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

has  recently  been  running  a 
rather  entertaining  group  of  car¬ 
toon  ads  in  Advertising  Age, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Sales  Man¬ 
agement,  Tide,  Food  Field  Re¬ 
porter  and  Standard  Rate  &  Data. 
Now  it  has  taken  six  of  the  se¬ 
ries  and  made  them  into  a  re¬ 
print  folder  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  setting  them  side-by- 
side  on  about  a  four-foot  strip 
of  white  glazed  proof-paper  and 
then  folding  accordion-style.  It 
sounds  simple — and  is.  But  it’s 
also  extremely  readable,  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  more  pleasant  than 
many  elaborate  booklets,  and  the 
first  time  we  have  run  across  this 
particular  device. 

At  the  risk  of  going  over¬ 
board,  we  wish  officially  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  right  now  that  Edi¬ 
tor  Malcolm  Bingay  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  is  one  of  our  fa¬ 
vorite  newspaper  writers.  He  has 
something  to  say  and  speaks 
simply  so  that  every  man  can 
understand,  yet  with  an  erudi¬ 
tion  that  demands  no  apology  for 
being  plain  in  manner. 

On  March  16  he  delivered  a 
talk  to  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club 
(E.  &  P.,  Mar.  31.  p.  46)  that  his 
newspaper  rightly  thought 


worth  preserving  and  circulat¬ 
ing.  The  talk  is  quite  short — 
only  28  pages  in  a  well-leaded 
little  3  x  4-inch  pocket  booklet. 
But  it  is  extremely  good.  Into 
a  few  simple  words  Bingay  has 
packed  all  the  obvious  but  vital 
truths  about  the  relationship  of 
advertising  to  the  freedom  of 
American  newspapers.  It’s 
worth  examining.  We  need 
more  writing  of  this  quality  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  editorial¬ 
ists.  Not  many  men  have  clear 
enough  heads  and  the  passion  for 
lively  simplicity. 

■ 

60,000  Present  at 
Tm  American'  Fete 

Chicago,  May  28 — The  tat¬ 
tered  and  torn  Old  Glory  that 
was  raised  on  top  Mt.  Suribachi 
on  Iwo  Jima  was  hoisted  again 
at  Soldier  Field  here  last  week 
at  the  annual  “I  Am  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Day”  spectacle  staged  by  the 
Chicago  Herald-AmeHcan  and 
witnessed  by  nearly  60,000. 

As  the  huge  crowd  cheered, 
the  three  survivors  of  the  his¬ 
toric  event  re-enacted  their  fa¬ 
mous  flag-raising  on  a  replica  of 
Mt.  Suribachi.  capturing  much 
of  the  atmosphere  portrayed  in 
Joe  Rosenthal’s  famed  picture. 

Several  thousand  representa¬ 
tives  of  Chicago  nationality 
groups,  together  with  various 
patriotic  organizations,  stood  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  gigantic  V  before 
the  30-foot  mound  of  dirt  on 
which  Pfc.  Ira  H.  Hayes,  a  full- 
blooded  Indian  from  Arizona 
and  Pfc.  Rene  A.  Gagnon,  of 
French-Canadian  descent  and 
hailing  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Ph.  M.  2/c  John  H.  Bradley 
of  Wisconsin  showed  how  they 
planted  the  flag  on  Mt.  Suribachi. 

Three  wounded  veterans  of 
Guadalcanal  and  Tarawa  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  men  who  were  later 
killed  on  Iwo  Jima. 

Gen.  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift. 
commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  was  the  principal  speaker 
and  presented,  posthumously, 
the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Mrs.  Nora  Witek, 
mother  of  Pfc.  Frank  Witek. 
USMC,  who  was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  on  Guam. 

■ 

Golf  Bolls  to  Vets 

Chicago,  May  28 — ^The  hap¬ 
piest  climax  in  the  13-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  free  golf  school  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Illinois  section  of  the 
Professional  Golfers’  Association 
of  America  was  attained  last 
week  at  the  Shoreacres  club 
when  a  considerable  number  of 
golf  balls  was  turned  over  to  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  now 
stationed  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  hospital. 

■ 

4  New  ANPA  Members 

President  W.  G.  Chandler  an¬ 
nounces  the  election  of  four 
more  daily  newspapers  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
during  April.  This  brings  total 
ANPA  membership  to  740.  The 
new  members  are:  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News  and  Journal, 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
and  Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  Record- 
Amertcan. 
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Cheerful  Messages 
A  CHEERFUL  message  senk, 
of  the  Minneapolis  (MIm.) 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  hii 
won  the  appreciation  of  famniq 
of  service  men  and  women  TV 
families  are  called  whenever 
good  news  of  their  son  or  daiuh- 
ter  is  mentioned  in  a  dispiteh 
by  Star-Journal  and  Tribia* 
overseas  correspondents.  Wba 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  tluB 
by  telephone,  a  clippine  it 
mailed  with  a  letter. 

Personal  Service 
IN  RESPONSE  to  a  letter  froa 
a  corporal  in  Belgium,  Tm 
Weitzel,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Htn 
columnist,  saw  to  it  that  the 
corporal’s  wife  celebrated  ca 
their  flrst  wedding  annivenaiy 
Weitzel  took  the  soldier’s  wife 
to  dinner  and  a  show.  A  Nevi 
photographer  went  along  for  tV 
fun  and  to  provide  a  picture  to 
illustrate  a  story  Weitzel  wrote 

Neatness  Medals 
THE  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Comiae- 
cial-Appeal  recently  presetted 
medals  for  neatness  to  18  ROTC 
cadets  in  the  city’s  six  hi|li 
schools  and  Managing  Editor 
Robert  F.  Paine  announced  H 
would  be  done  annually. 

Children's  Visits 
THE  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Loeg 
News  invites  school  childns 
to  tour  the  plant  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  teachers,  and  after  ead 
visit  the  newspaper  distribute! 
copies  of  the  Mergenthaler  Coor 
pany’s  booklet.  “What  I  See  to, 
the  Papers.” 

Bible  Fund 

THE  Nebraska  State  Jounwlod 
Lincoln  Star  collected  $1J30 
recently  in  a  Bible  Fund.  The 
amount  was  sufficient  to  bn; 
Bibles  (at  50  cents  each)  (or 
two  regiments  at  the  Lincoln 
Army  Air  Field. 

■ 

Resumes  A.M.  EditioD 

Omaha,  Neb.,  May  28— TV 
Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herrt 
has  returned  to  the  momiig 
field  after  nearly  a  year  of  or 
ternoon  publication  because  of 
wartime  conditions. 
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SMOKE  SIGNAL 


Hoisted  against  the  restless  sea’s  hori¬ 
zons  are  the  signals  of  a  new  American 
declaration  of  independence.  They  are 
the  gray  smoke  trails  of  4500  U.  S. 
merchant  ships.  Their  message  is  clear 
—the  Stars  and  Stripes  once  again 
has  earned  its  rightful  place  on  ocean 
highways. 

Two  compelling  reasons  why  our 
country  must  maintain  this  place  have 
been  proved  by  the  bitter  realities  of 
war  .  .  .  reasons  that  a  wise  Congress 
foresaw  when  it  wrote  the  historic 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  * 

First— a  large  merchant  fleet  is  a 
necessity  in  time  of  war.  Without 
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freighters,  tankers  and  transports,  our 
Navy  would  be  tied  to  U.  S.  bases,  our 
Army  could  not  carry  the  battle  to 
enemy  shores. 

And  second — only  American-flag  ves¬ 
sels  can  assure  the  efficient,  economi¬ 
cal  flow  of  our  vital  foreign  trade.  For 
we  must  import  many  necessities,  and 
carry  products  of  our  farms  and  mines 
and  factories  to  sell  abroad. 

Before  the  war,  American  Export 
Lines,  with  «odem  ships  and  fast, 
time-table  schedules,  helped  secure 
this  country’s  share  of  our  trade  with 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean 
countries.  This  e.xperience,  and  all  our 


people  2uid  vessels  have  been  devoted 
to  the  Goverrunent’s  wartime  needs. 

War  has  taken  its  toll — but  newly 
trained  crews  and  fine,  new  American 
Export  ships  are  filling  the  ranks  to 
finish  the  job.  And  one  day,  what 
want  to  buy  or  sell  abroad  will  de¬ 
termine  their  cargoes  and  ports  of  call. 


*FROM  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  Of  1 936: 
"Necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  (our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,"  is  a  merchant 
fleet  "constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  maimed  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel  .  .  .  owrud 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens." 


DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIPSI 


American  Export  Lines 
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PROMOTION 


Special  Ads  Outlined 
For  Summer  Weddings 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


WITH  SPACE  at  an  all-time 

high  premium,  with  many  of 
our  local  advertisers  fighting  to 
get  merchandise,  we  still  face 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
summer  wedding  advertising. 

Several  different  kinds  of  re¬ 
tailers  help  make  weddings 
pleasant  and  colorful  events. 
The  florist,  the  woman’s  shop 
that  supplies  the  gown,  the  ca¬ 
terer  or  food  store,  the  jewelry 
store,  china  store,  luggage  shop, 
sometimes  the  real  estate  man, 
and  the  many  others  who  supply 
the  gifts — all  contribute  to  the 
occasion. 

More  than  1,000,000  men  and 
several  thousand  women  now 
have  their  honorable  discharges 
from  the  armed  forces.  Many 
have  already  married;  others 
are  being  married  every  day. 
'Then  there  are  those  who  have 
postponed  their  weddings  until 
the  European  war  was  over.  And 
there  are  thousands  of  others 
taking  the  vow. 

Unliiniied  Market 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  number 
of  marriages  being  consummated 
every  day  in  your  market,  just 
check  the  marriage  licenses  in 
your  own  paper.  Day  after  day, 
regardless  of  weather,  incomes 
(now  or  hoped  for),  wars  or  no 
wars,  it’s  being  done.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  of  your  local  stores  can.  if 
they  wish,  make  every  wedding 
just  a  little  bit  nicer. 

Make  up  a  prospect  list  for 
your  local  men.  Start  with  the 
florists.  Sell  each  of  them  the 
idea  of  running  at  least  one  wed¬ 
ding  ad  every  week  for  the  next 
ten  weeks.  Schedule  the  ads  so 
there  is  at  least  one  florist’s  ad 
in  the  paper  every  day,  includ¬ 
ing  Sunday  if  you  publish  on 
that  day. 

Not  only  will  each  advertiser 
get  results  from  his  weekly 
schedule,  but  the  cumulative 
effect  of  having  six  or  seven 
florist  ads  in  the  paper  each 
week  will  sell  many  persons  the 
idea  of  spending  from  two  to 
five  times  as  much  on  flowers  as 
they  would  ordinarily  spend  for 
one  big  day. 

Many  of  the  weddings  will  be 
simple  affairs  but  there  are  al¬ 
ways  many  families  who  insist 
on  the  best,  regardless  of  cost. 
Sell  four  or  flve  of  your  women’s 
shops  the  idea  of  running  at 
least  one  bridal  outfit  ad  every 
week  up  to  Labor  Day.  Again 
the  cumulative  effect  will  make 
all  of  the  ads  more  productive. 

Because  of  travel  restrictions, 
most  honeymoons  are  limited  to 
short  trips,  but  whether  she 
travels  across  the  country  or 
just  visits  the  nearest  city,  you 
can  bet  your  last  dollar  the 
average  bride  gets  plenty  of 
thrills  when  she’s  told:  “You 
don’t  need  to  worry  about  your 
luggage.  I’m  going  to  see  that 
you  have  the  best  trunk  and 
traveling  case  that  can  be  had 
in  town.^' 


Then  there  are  the  shoe  stores 
who  have  the  hosiery  and  shoes 
that  the  bride  needs.  Sell  them 
the  same  idea — at  least  one  ad  a 
week.  Six  of  these  ads.  one  run 
each  day,  add  to  the  total  u^e 
to  make  the  wedding  something 
that  will  always  be  remembered. 

Jewelry  probably  has  always 
been  the  most  wanted  and  most 
acceptable  of  all  wedding  gifts. 
And,  when  it  comes  to  buying 
jewelry  Items  for  weddings, 
most  of  us  seek  out  the  best 
store  in  town.  Again,  the  same 
formula  should  be  used.  Six 
jewelry  stores,  each  running  one 
ad  a  week,  will  help  sell  the  idea 
much  better. 

What  months  are  best  for  mar¬ 
riages?  Few  of  us  know  that 
marriages  occur  with  almost  the 
same  regularity  as  births.  In 
other  words,  there  is  less  than  a 
2%  difference  in  the  number  of 
weddings  every  month  of  the 
year.  Divide  100  by  12  months 
and  you  have  8.33.  June  shows 
a  slight  increase  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  rate,  but  year  in  and  year 
out  marriages  occur  at  the  rate 
of  from  8%  to  10%  of  the  total, 
month  after  month.  We  mention 
this  so  that  if  you  have  anv 
additional  space  to  sell  this  fall 
and  winter,  you  can  run  wed¬ 
ding  ads  every  month  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

(No.  137  in  a  series) 


Beware  of  Sleeves 

Washington,  May  28 — Ad¬ 
vertisements  in  newspapers 
and  fashion  magazines  indi¬ 
cate  that  some  monuiacturers 
are  violating  WPB  orders  by 
offering  dresses  with  dolman 
sleeves,  and  the  compliance 
division  is  planning  action,  it 
has  been  announced.  Order 
L-85  specifically  prohibits  dol¬ 
man  sleeves  on  women's 
dresses,  it  was  reminded.  The 
agency  said  its  investigation 
would  include  not  only  manu¬ 
facturers  but  retailers  who 
advertise  the  dresses. 


Little  Change 
Noted  in  April 
Retail  Linage 


Off-the-Street  Club 
Has  45th  Birthday 

Chicago,  May  28 — It  was  45 
years  ago — back  in  1900 — that 
the  Off-the-Street  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  help  youth  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  crowded  west  side.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Federated 
Advertising  Club,  the  Off-the- 
Streeters  have  thrived,  with  over 
100,000  boys  and  girls  enjoying 
its  sports,  music  education,  dra¬ 
matics  and  numerous  other  ac¬ 
tivities  during  its  long  history. 

On  June  12  the  club  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  45th  anniversary  with 
a  show  given  by  the  boys  and 
girls  themselves  at  Kimball  Hall. 
The  Talmt  Group  of  the  Club, 
is  staging  the  performance. 


The  overall  picture  of  Aprtfi 
retail  advertising  linage  ia  IM 
markets  as  recorded  by  Uedh 
Records,  Inc.,  was  one  of  rtb 
tively  slight  change,  a  comM. 
son  of  current  figures  with 
for  April,  1944,  shows,  nfh 
markets  gained  an  average  «f 
6.1%  whereas  56  markets  kg 
an  average  of  6.2%. 

Gains  ranged  from  0.1%  % 
33.5%  and  the  top  five 
in  point  of  percentage  ‘nrrrsui 
for  the  month  are:  New  Be 
chelle.  33.5%;  San  Diego,  23J%; 
Hempstead  Town,  15.7%;  PtA- 
skill,  15.2%,  and  Fort  Want 
12.0%. 

The  spread  of  losses  was  ag 
as  inclusive,  being  from  02%  g 
17.5%.  Highest  percentage  it 
creases  were  recorded  for:  Lw 
Angeles.  17.5%;  Pittsbonk 
16.7%;  Louisville.  14.9%;  Skai 
City,  14.4%,  and  Bayonne,  14i% 
Of  this  group  Los  Ang^  his 
been  a  consistent  loser  since 
first  of  the  year. 


Meeting  Site  Chongtd 

The  Second  Absecon  Codr 
ence  to  be  sponsored  by  tht 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  At 
sociation  will  be  transfemi 
from  the  Seaview  Country  (3ak 
at  Absecon,  N.  J.,  to  the  Peaa- 
sylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  aaf 
the  dates  will  be  changed  to 
June  26,  27  and  28. 


Insurance  Official  Cites 
Newspaper  Campaign 

R.  Leighton  Foster,  general 


SPECIALISTS 


counsel  of  the  Canadian  Life  In¬ 
surance  Officers’  Association 
praised  newspapers  as  a  medium 
for  life  insurance  companies  ad¬ 
vertising  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Underwriters’  Sales  Congress  in 
Hamilton.  Ont.,  recently. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  he  re¬ 
called.  the  Canadian  life  insur¬ 
ance  business  began  a  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  program  using 
newspapers  in  Canada.  The 
program  had  as  its  aim  to  show 
Canadians  how  life  insurance 
operates  with  its  public  and  na¬ 
tional  characteristics  and  its 
benefits,  and  was  the  first  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  done  by  any 
tvpe  of  business,  not  only  in 
Canada  but  in  the  world. 

“Although  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  other  media  have  an 
obvious  appeal,”  he  stated,  “the 
foundation  of  our  institutional 
public  relations  program  has  re¬ 
mained  the  press,  and  we  feel 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so.” 


For  141  years,  thus  begin¬ 


ning  long  before  ''the  age 
of  specialization,”  Johnson 
Inks  have  been  produced 
solely  for  the  printing  craft. 
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Issues  Ad  Book 

Schwab  and  Beatty,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  the 
book  "How  To  Write  a  Clood  Ad¬ 
vertisement,"  which  was  first 
printed  in  1942.  The  61-page 
book  is  illustrated  and  features 
a  variety  of  “do’s  and  don’t’s.” 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 


Philodalphia  •  N«w  York  •  Chicago  •  Bozfon  •  St.  Lewis  •  CIcvsiM^ 
Dolrail  •  BalHmor*  •  Kansas  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  Atlanta  •  DoUas 
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To  quit  my 
post  only  when 
properly  relieved 


This  IS  General  Order  No.  5  for  Army  Sentries.  But  it  is 
more  than  that  -  it  is  a  basic  creed  of  all  the  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces. 

This  is  also  the  basic  creed  at  North  American  Aviation. 
It’s  true  that  a  big  part  in  winning  the  war  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  But  the  time  for  celebration  is  not  yet.  The 
more  vicious,  the  more  determined  of  our  enemies  is  yet 
to  be  beaten.  As  a  prime  contractor  for  the  manufacture 
of  war  planes,  North  American  Aviation,  too,  takes  orders 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  We,  too,  re-affirm  our  deter¬ 
mination  "to  quit  our  post  only  when  properly  relieved.” 

As  long  as  the  nation  needs  them,  we  pledge  that  the 
facilities  of  our  entire  organization  will  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  war  production.  We  will  continue  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  set  by  the  Government,  improve  air¬ 
craft  design,  and  turn  out  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 


More  than  12%  of  all  the  planes  the  U.S.  has 
produced  to  help  win  this  war  were  built  by 

Horth  American  Aviation 

PLANIS  THAT  MAKI  HIADLINIS ..  .The  P-51  Mustang  fighter  (A-36 
fighter-bomber),  the  B-25and  PBJ  Mitchell  bomber,  the  AT-6  and  SNJ 
Texan  combat  trainer.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  General  Offices. 
Inglevtrood,  California.  Member  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 
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Newspaper  Ads 
To  Spur  Farm 
Labor  Drive 

A  farm  labor  shortage  even 
more  desperate  this  year  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past  three 
war  years,  has  prompted  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  to  continue  its 
recruitment  program.  begun 
even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
this  year  to  use  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  job.  Reaching 
into  the  183  areas  called  most 
critical  by  the  U.  S.  D^artment 
at  Aariculture,  the  magazine  will 
use  225  newspapers,  chiefly  Sun* 
day  ones,  to  carry  the  story  from 
now  until  November. 

The  campaign  was  outlined  in 
New  York  last  week  before  a 
group  of  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  who  were  told  by  Charles 
C.  Rees,  manager  of  Country 
Gentleman: 

“Although  the  European  phase 
of  the  war  is  over.  Marvin 
Jones.  War  Food  Administrator, 
estimates  that  at  least  four  mil¬ 
lion  extra  farm  helpers  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  if  America's 
1945  crops  are  to  be  saved. 
Country  Gentleman’s  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  carefully  timed 
to  appear  at  exactly  the  period 
when  farm  labor  is  needed  in 
the  critical  areas.” 

Because  of  the  ^>ecial  intpor- 
tance  of  proper  timing  in  this 
particular  campaign.  Mr.  Rees 
made  a  strong  plea  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  the  ads  are  used  on 
schedule.  The  series  of  ads,  560 
lines  each  in  four-colum  width, 
were  prepared  and  piaced  by  the 
James  G.  Lan>b  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  all  the  physical  factors 
including  copy  were  determined 
by  studies  made  with  the  War 
Advertising  Council. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  De¬ 
partment  ofAgriculture.  which 
said  that  the  more  localized  the 
advertising  the  more  productive 
it  would  be.  each  ad  has  a  space 
for  local  com  to  be  inserted  in 
each  area  when  the  ads  are  run. 

The  average  schedule  is  six 
insertions,  timed  to  appear  about 
a  week  b^ore  the  height  of  the 
critical  period  in  each  area  and 
Sunday  papers  were  chosen 
wherever  possible  because  they 
reach  persons  at  their  leisure, 
penetrate  farther  into  rural 
areas  and  being  largely  of  a 
feature  nature,  do  not  publish 
as  much  of  Rie  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents'  material  as  do  the 
dailies. 

Supplementing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  canfH>aifn,  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  is  making  mats  available  to 
the  newspapers  for  locally  ^on- 
sored  ads  and  has  worked  out  a 
variety  of  local  promotional  tie- 
ups. 

a 

Advertisers  Feted 

Nashvoxb,  Tenn.,  May  28 — Of¬ 
ficials  representing  the  43  local 
concerns  which  underwrote  all 
local  retail  advertising  for  the 
first  52  weeks  of  the  new 
Nashville  Tennessean  magazine, 
which  begins  publication  July  1. 
were  guests  at  a  luncheofi  given 
last  week  by  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  agent  for 
the  Tennessean  and  the  Banner. 


O'Connor  Promotes 
Bond  Program 

Charles  J.  O'Connor,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day.  has  been 
loaned  by  the  newspaper  to 
the  War  Finance  Division  oi 
the  Treosury  Department. 

He  will  travel  throughout 
the  country  visiting  newspaper 
advertising  managers  and 
state  War  Finance  publicity 
chairman  to  build  up  support 
and  develop  ideas  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  oi  the  War 
Bond  program. 

Mr.  O'Connor  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
and  is  a  member  oi  its  War 
Bond  Committee.  He  is  olso 
a  post  president  oi  the  New 
England  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

Gas  Industry  Issues 
Promotion  Plan  Book 

A  hard-hitting  plan  book  out¬ 
lining  promotional  and  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  New  Freedom  Gas 
Kitchen,  post-war  sales  program 
sponsor^  jointly  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Gas  Association  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Gas  Appliance  and 
Equipment  Manufacturers,  has 
been  released  to  nearly  800  gas 
utilities  throughout  the  country. 

The  book,  prepared  by  H. 
Vinton  Potter,  director  of  the 
program,  suggests  steps  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  active  mer¬ 
chandising,  among  them,  "Plan 
your  strategy,”  which  urges  the 
use  of  all  m^ia  and  particularly 
local  newspapers,  to  arouse  con¬ 
sumer  interest. 

The  booklet  especially  urges 
the  utilities  group  to  tie  in  with 
the  campaign  currently  running 
in  national  magazines.  To  facili¬ 
tate  this  the  Associations  offers 
four  column-mats  or  reprints. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency  on  the  ac¬ 
count 

a 

Installs  Officers 

At  its  final  meeting  of  the  year. 
Advertising  Women  of  New 
York.  Inc.,  last  week  installed 
its  officers,  all  elected  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  year,  ( E.  &  P..  May  12,  p.  15 ) 
and  paid  tribute  to  both  life¬ 
time  and  new  members.  The 
club  held  its  dinner  session, 
which  was  arranged  by  Dinner 
Chairman  Mary  McClung,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New 
York  Post,  at  the  Belmont-Plaza 
Hotel. 

B 

Stricter  Postal  Low 

Effective  July  1,  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  regulations  will  prohibit 
sending  subscriptions  for  pub¬ 
lications  to  overseas  personnel 
of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  unless  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  the  request  of  the  ad¬ 
dressee.  The  order  applies  even 
to  renewals,  unlike  the  similar 
Army  order. 


Adopt-Hospitol 
Salvage  Plan 
Gets  Good  Start 

Although  waste  paper  receipts 
fell  off  8.5%  in  the  week  follow¬ 
ing  V-E  Day,  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  P^er  Campaign’s  new 
Adopt  -  a  -  Hospital  plan,  started 
that  week,  has  been  winning 
enthusiastic  backing. 

In  Chicago  Jack  Robinson, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  re¬ 
ports  that  one  of  the  city’s  big¬ 
gest  high  schools  is  adopting 
Downey  Hospital  at  Great  Lakes 
and  have  scheduled  a  drive  for 
June  1  to  raise  $600  for  recrea¬ 
tional  equipment. 

The  new  plan  works  within 
the  Campaign’s  Double-V  pro¬ 
gram — to  save  more  waste  paper 
for  the  increased  needs  conse¬ 
quent  on  succoring  Europe  and 
carrying  on  the  stepped-up  war 
in  the  Pacific  and  to  devote  some 
of  the  proceeds  from  that  waste 
paper  to  a  second  patriotic  and 
humane  cause,  the  comfort  of 
hospitaRzed  veterans. 

In  May,  330  Chicago  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  started  a  contest  to 
run  May  7  to  June  8  and  in  the 
first  week  collected  nearly  2.- 
000,000  pounds  of  paper,  which 
was  500,000  pounds  more  than 
the  schools  had  collected  in  any 
one  week  before. 

New  York  Active 

Pointing  out  that  such  in¬ 
creases  show  the  powerful  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  potential  in  the 
Adopt-a-Hospital  plan,  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign  cited  also  New  York  City’s 
youth  organizations:  Boy  Scouts, 
Police  Athletic  League,  public 
parochial  and  Jewish  spools. 
These  have  decided  to  adopt 
Fort  Totten  Hospital,  Staten  Is¬ 
land.  in  their  June  campai^ 
and  are  raising  $5,000  to  put  in 
a  central  radio  installation  and 
individual  head  sets  for  bed¬ 
ridden  patients.  In  May  these 
same  children  gave  $3,200  to  buy 
miniature  pianos,  rustic  lawn 
furniture,  sun  room  furniture, 
etc.,  for  Halloran,  St.  Albans 
and  other  hospitals  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

In  New  York  also  the  drive 
to  plug  the  11,000-ton  monthly 
leak  in  waste  paper  collections 
waste  basket  or  loose  paper  has 
enlisted  20%  of  its  established 
goal  of  23.500  volunteer  house 
captains.  Aimed  at  giving  busy 
persons  who  can  afford  only  a 
half-hour  or  so  a  week  a  chance 
to  do  a  necessary  war  job,  the 
House  Captain  plan  sets  up  a 
leader  in  each  apartment  build¬ 
ing  who  can  learn  the  most  con¬ 
venient  method  of  saving  loose 
paper  and  then  obtain  pledges 
from  fellow  “cliff-dwellers’  ’to 
prepare  the  paper  in  that  man¬ 
ner. 

In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  a  big 
Double-V  drive  just  ended, 
netted  funds  for  the  Salvation 
Army  Service  Center. 

San  Francisco  publishers  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Salvage  Committee 
have  also  decided  to  adopt  the 
Double-V  program  city  wide. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  Horace 
Mann  Junior  High  School,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  publishers’ 


association,  has  scored  one 
the  nation’s  best  records  Th» 
1,498  youngsters  in  the  sefa^ 
have  collected  2,908,000  poundi 
of  waste  paper  since  the  beiis- 
ning  of  the  war. 

Other  schools  and  school  chil 
dren  are  constantly  being 
to  the  Paper  Troopers’  nstioo- 
ally  effective  collecting  arm 
This  project  of  the  Waste  Ps^ 
Committee  now  numbers 
000  recruits. 

■ 

Expiration  Notices 
Handled  by  Machine 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Prta 
handles  90%  mechanically  tht 
sending  out  of  subscription  a- 
piration  notices. 

Addressograph  plates  uk 
strip  lists  of  gummed  paper  an 
the  basis  of  the  system.  He 
name,  address,  account  numbs 
and  expiration  date  are  em¬ 
bossed  on  a  plate  for  each  sob- 
scriber.  These  plates,  tabbed 
according  to  month  and  year  of 
expiration,  do  not  have  to  be 
made  up  especially  for  expia¬ 
tion  notices,  since  they  are  used 
throughout  the  year  in  addren- 
ing  regular  mailings  of  tbe 
paper. 

For  expiration  notice  use,  i 
strip  list  of  gummed  paper  b 
run  off  with  duplicate  impas¬ 
sions  of  each  plate.  These  s^ 
are  then  sent  to  the  subxriptia 
department. 

Fifteen  days  before  expia¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  two  gummed 
strips  is  attached  to  a  “IS  Di; 
Expiration  Notice.” 

If  no  reply  is  received,  tbt 
second  gummed  strip  is  attached 
to  a  five-day  notice  and  mailed 
Addressographs  are  used  fa 
putting  the  expiration  date  and 
renewal  rates  on  the  cards. 

Since  installing  this  system  i 
year  ago,  the  Press  has  not  yet 
failed  to  notify  a  subscriber  of 
an  expiration  date,  according  to 
information  given  Addr^ 
graph-Multigraph  Corp. 

a 

Dellinger  Named 

Washington,  May  28 — Dr.  J.E 
Dellinger  of  the  National  Burciu 
of  Standards  has  been  appoiatid 
by  the  State  Department  to  sene 
as  chairman  for  a  series  of  gor 
ernment-industry  meetings  pre 
paratory  to  U.S.  participation  is 
the  third  Inter-American  Radio 
Conference  beginning  Sept  J  si 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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asks  Lynn  Davis,  fashion  model 


That's  Hghtf  Lynn, 
and  this  textile  expert 
tells  you  why  . . . 


|•»ACrlCAUy  EVERY 


-something  VoVoaV'v” 

tlyes  are  deri^vl  f  “ 

chemicals  and  resin  •  ”k  oi 

needed  to  processt^fi 
?ive  them  doss  stiff  fabrics- 

them^  '-dy-or  to 

^nnlcpnxtf.  From  mil  ’  or 

Iress  buttons,  om  P'^^tics  for 


ashiohs«owco^I’ 

HSayV'*'-' 


on  maclunes- 
wbich  means 

..Uc<l{rom‘:oal 

and  Ught. 


ornaments,  shoe  heels. 


^  /tAiei^/C/l/^  I^OAtf/^  SAT 

«  —••THANHS  FOR  COAV 

1  Last  year,  for  home,  fac- 

I  tory,  farm,  industry  and 

■  railroads,  the  coal  industry 

Hi  produced  620  million  tons 

. . .  more  coal  than  has  ever  been  mined  in  any 
year  in  any  countiy  in  history!  And  the  industry 
is  hard  at  \vt)rk  to  make  your  post-war  home¬ 
heating  c-(Kil  in  more  uniform  sizes,  dustless— 
cleaner  than  ever. 

Serprisieg  Farts  aboat  Bitwmiaaas  Coal 

O  In  wages  alone,  the  Bituminous  Coal  miner’s 
share  of  the  total  \'alue  of  liis  production  aver¬ 
ages  about  60%.  This  compares  with  16%  for  all 
manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole. 

0  For  home  heating  and  factory  power,  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  is  the  most  plentiful  and  the  lowest 
cost  fuel.  It  is  also  smokeless  and  odorless  when 
burned  in  modem  equipment. 

©  Factory  pavTolls  rest  on  coal.  America’s  fac¬ 
tories  depend  on  Bituminous  Coal  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  fuel  needed  to  keep  running. 

Bituminous  Coal  Institute 
60  East  42nd  Stheet,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


"ACCESSORIES  TO  MATCH"  owe  much  toc-oal. 
Colors  for  lipsticks,  nail  polish.  Scents  for  per¬ 
fumes.  Plastics  for  costume  jewelry.  More  tlum 
200,000  useful  products  depend  on  coal— aud 
many  of  them  glorify  .America’s  women. 


»$s  benefits  come  from 


BKKGDORr  GOODMAN 


■OITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Jmm  2.  1*41 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  definitely  include  the  weekly  fished  his  stuff  out  of  the  water 

newspapers.  'Ihe  editor  who  and  managed  to  get  his  Speed 

—  .  f  ^  r  ■  called  our  attention  to  this  point  Graphic  back  into  working  or- 

lo JDS  tor  V0ts  also  informed  US  that  he  intends  der.  However,  he  couldn’t  get 

jwM'w  w  ^  provide  his  paper  with  a  lim-  the  small  box  into  shape. 

TTn  i-ted  photograp'hic  installation.  It  After  viewing  the  various 

ig  jjjg  opinion  that  by  making  a  cameras  used  by  American  war 

ft _  117  1  1"  start  now  he  will  be  in  a  posi-  photographers  in  the  Pacific, 

MmOng YV 0Ok11GS  tion  to  expand  later.  His  par-  Shafer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 

ticular  problem  at  present  is  Jap  camera  he  saw  in  New  Warren, 

By  Jack  Price  obtaining  necessary  equipment  Guinea  had  some  features  which.  Byland,  rotund 

within  his  budget  limitations.  after  a  little  improvement  by  .  ”  ’ 

An  editor  of  a  weekly  news-  It  was  his  idea  to  purchase  a  American  engineers,  might  well 
paper  tells  us  we  missed  a  good  Speed  Graphic  which  be  would  be  the  basis  for  a  good  news 
bet  in  not  including  the  10,000  personally  use  until  he  could  put  camera. 

weeklies  in  our  proposed  post-  into  operation  the  plan  sug-  The  Jap  box  is  built  somewhat 
war  program  for  the  expansion  gested  in  this  column  in  connec-  like  the  Fairchild  K-20,  but 
of  news  photography.  He  says  tion  with  providing  some  ex-  smaller  in  size.  It  is  all  metal 
there  are  a  number  of  weeklies  service  man  with  facilities  to  do  and  about  the  weight  of  a 
which  have  photographic  facili-  newspaper  photographic  work  Graphic.  This  camera  works 
ties  but  nothing  to  compare  with  on  an  independent  basis.  He  with  a  clock-like  spring  mechan- 
the  ratio  of  dailies  having  such  said  he  would  make  the  installa-  ism,  which  when  wound  oper- 
installations.  tion  as  fast  as  materials  became  ates  to  make  12  exposures  on  a 

The  percentage  of  potential  available.  ....  ,  roll, 

installations  among  weeklies  However,  he  said,  his  pla>i  en^y-nwde  camera  was 

would  run  to  about  25%  of  the  would  call  for  complete  installa-  fitted  with  a  German  lens  and 
total  number  compared  with  tion  and  necessary  photographic  was  simple  in  operation.  It  had 
50%  of  the  dailies  If  prospects  equipment.  By  furnishing  the  a  fixed  focus  and  a  set  shutter 
could  be  so  Ullied,  that  would  entire  outfit,  he  believes,  ’  -  ^  ’ 

mean  about  2,500  papers  seri-  would  be  doing  a  real  service  to  and  a  trigger  release 
ously  thinkins  about  nrovidin«  the  former  soldier-cameraman  operated  the  shutter  and  moved 

expense  the  film  after  exposure,  all  in 
one  operation.  It  also  had  a  cen¬ 
ter  wire  sight  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  box. 

Being  unable  to  use  the  box 

for  tests,  Shafer  was  unable  to  _  _ _ 

report  on  its  performance.  But  have  awarded  the  Wai 
he  believes  it  can  be  adapted  to  ' 

American  needs. 

Shafer’s  outfit  on  his  next  as¬ 
signment  will  be  two  small  cam¬ 
eras,  and  one  Combat  and  one 
standard  Speed  Graphic.  He  has 

selected  the  4x5  size  because  _  _ 

he  believes  it  furnishes  more  joined  the  ’Tribune  staff  ia^K 
latitude  than  the  smaller  ex-  1941,  he  has  shot  approxig^v 
posures  and  is  easily  handled.  2,200.  pictures  with  only^M 
’The  Speed  Graphic  will  have  a  misses  on  the  debit  side.  AIM 
12-inch  and  a  13.5  cm  lens,  each  Byland’s  pictures  are  takes  m 
mounted  on  an  interchangeable  a  Speed  Graphic  (4x5)  m 
lens  board.  Shafer  travels  with  synchronized  flash. 
a  heavier  load  than  any  of  his  For  six  months  prior  to  m 
colleagues,  he  said.  His  full  ing  the  ’Tribune,  Bylaad^S 
equipment  weighs  more  than  100  field  work  for  the  Youngitip 
pounds,  but  Tom  is  a  believer  in  Vindicator.  Before  that 
extra  insurance  perience  was  limited  to  tut  ■ 

Shafer.  35  years  old.  learned  almost  any  amateur  •  •  • 
photography  while  working  in  ing  pictures  with  a  $13  koM 
ihe  Chicago  Acme  office  as  pic-  Since  coming  to  the  TrUjil 
ture  filer.  He  started  with  that  he  has  trained  four  high 
organization  14  years  ago.  youths  in  photographic  w» 

One  is  now  working  in  a  pMP 
Personal  graphic  research  laboratorr* 

T/^T  BERNAI^  J.  KUROW-  th^phSo^S  d5 

SKI,  former  staff  photographer  ^ent  of  the  FBI  and  is  at  pw 
for  the  Buffalo  Evcninff  News,  is  3  Navy  photographerj  8  third 
editing  the  Tropicana,  Army  jg  ^  photographer’s  mate  to 
publication  at  a  Cuban  base  class;  and  the  fourth  is  an  Army 
where  he  is  stationed.  .  .  .  Dave  photographer  in  India. 


Ohio  Photog 
Is  Priz0  Winner 
And  Instructor 

By  Holger  Bidder 

O.,  May  29— Harold 

-  photographer  for 

the  Warren  Tribune,  holds  some 

_ _  sort  of  a  record 

!  for  a  news  cam- 
:  eraman. 

;  Rounding  out 

his  fourth  ym 
as  a  Tribuae 
'  \  photographer  k 


Byland  its  photogtgll 
contest  at  (k 

he  speed.  It  had  two  grip  handles  lumbus.  In  fact,  Byland  te 
which  monopolized  the  contest  ia  tki 
20,000  class  so  completely  dg> 
ing  this  period  that  it  is  repeM 
one  cameraman,  when  askiM 
opinion  relative  to  con^fi 
the  annual  event,  quippedT^ 
if  Byland  enters.” 

1116  AP  judges  in  Cok^^ 

tographer  four  firsts,  tweis 
spot  news  and  two  for 
two  seconds,  one  sporoTfl 
one  feature;  four  thirds, S 
sports,  one  feature  and  tw^p 
news.  ^ 

Byland  estimates  that  siaitjl 


photographic  facilities,  which  in  and  the  additional  - 
turn  would  lend  encouragement  would  not  burden  the  budget, 
to  the  same  number  of  appli-  ,  , 
cants  desiring  to  engage  in  the  Pacific  Photography 
news  picture  business  iffter  their  TOM  L.  SHAFER,  Acme  war 
discharges  from  the  service.  photographer  who  returned 

The  trend  toward  increased  from  the  South  Pacific  a  short 
local  picture  coverage  should  time  ago,  has  just  completed  his 

vacation  and  will  return  to  the 
Pacific  to  join  Admiral  Nimitz’s 
'  '  command.  He  was  with  General 

MacArthur’s  command  starting 
with  the  campaign  in  New 
^  Guinea  and  winding  up  in  the 
Manila  invasion. 

Shafer  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  Pool  cameraman 

enter  Manila  with  the  First  Cav- 
airy.  He  was  wounded  while 

covering  the  Santo  Tomas  prison 
liberation. 

Every  photographer  some  day 
pulls  a  boner,  says  Shafer, 
through  accidents,  carelessness 
or  overenthusiasm,  and  he  is  no 
JIm  exception.  In  describing  the 

Manila  campaign  he  told  how  he 
entered  the  city  at  night  with 
the  troops  of  the  First  Brigade 
of  the  First  Cavalry.  During  the 
street  fighting,  which  was  ex- 
tremely  hot,  he  pulled  a  speed- 
..Jh  flash.  Tom  want^  to  record  the 
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‘BORROWED'  BIKE 

On  a  bicycle  built  for  a  Jap,  Stan¬ 
ley  Troutman  of  Acme  Newspic- 
tures  rides  down  the  rood  on 
Tarakon  Island.  Borneo,  to  get 
pictures  of  Australian  forces  in 
action. 


It’s  only  about  seven  hours  flying  time  to 
Japan  for  the  B-29  Super  Forts  based  on 
Saipan.  But,  even  with  clear  roads  and 
police  escort,  it’s  a  three  day  truck  trip  be¬ 
tween  Akron  and  Omaha  for  bomb-bay  sec¬ 
tions  of  these  big  bombers.  And  motor  truck 
transport  provided  the  only  means  of 
moving  plane  sections  of  this  huge  size. 

In  1940,  America’s  total  production  of  all 
types  of  planes  for  the  Armed  Forces  was 
only  6,086.  In  1944,  our  nation’s  factories 


delivered  to  .Allied  Forces  the  Axis-staggering 
total  of  96,369  ...  the  largest  plane  produc¬ 
tion  program  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Many  of  the  parts  and  most  of  the  materials 
making  up  these  thousands  of  planes  traveled 
by  truck  at  some  time  before  the  finished 
product  could  “  take  off”  for  the  war  front. 
This  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  every  other 
item  of  fighting  equipment.  It  is  estimated 
that  75%  of  today’s  truck  loads  are  war  loads. 


In  addition  to  bein^  one 
of  the  largest  produoert  of 
military  vehicles,  GMC  also 
manufactures  many  commer¬ 
cial  trucks  for  essential  users. 
If  you  are  eligible  for  a  new 
truck,  your  GMC  dealer  will 
gladly  help  you  fill  out  an  ap¬ 
plication.  Remember,  too, 
your  GMC  dealer  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  original  Pre¬ 
ventive  Maintenance  Service. 

*  *  *  * 


INVEST  IN  VICTOKY  .  .  .  BUY  MOKE  WAK  BONOS 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 
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SYNDICATES 

Syndicates  Strengthen 
Europe  Bridgehead 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  biggest 

syndicate  news  this  week  or 
this  season  is  the  reopening  of 
Western  Europe’s  markets,  halt¬ 
ingly,  precariously,  but  optim¬ 
istically. 

Although  Russia,  the  Balkans, 
Jugoslavia  and  other  parts  of 
eastern  Europe  remain  closed, 
with  the  sole  exception  of 
Greece,  and  although  Germany, 
Northern  Italy  and  central  Eu¬ 
rope  are  not  yet  free  to  access, 
a  check  of  representative  syn¬ 
dicates  shows  that: 

Sweden  has  been  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  throughout  the  war: 

Spain  and  Portugal  have  been 
using  syndicated  material  right 
along; 

Italy  has  been  expanding  its 
demands  rapidly: 

France  has  been  asking  for 
features  almost  since  Paris  was 
freed; 

Switzerland  has  been  serviced 
by  Editors  Press  since  last  fall; 

Finland  and  Belgium  started 
buying  before  the  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  and 

Norway,  Denmark  and  Greece, 
open  only  two  weeks,  have  syn¬ 
dicate  agents  at  work,  their  re¬ 
ports  expected  momentarily. 

In  addition  North  and  South 
Africa,  India.  Palestine  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  more  in¬ 
terest^  than  ever  and  have 
bought  a  number  of  features 
during  the  war. 

Chief  obstacle  outside  of 
Sweden  and  Finland  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  shortage  of  newsprint. 
The  peace  in  Europe,  however, 
is  expected  to  bring  some  relief 
soon  to  the  paper  problem. 

Another  headache  is  the  in¬ 
flated  currency  which  forces 
sellers  of  all  kinds  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  either  to  charge  an  astro¬ 
nomical  flgure  or  to  suffer  on 
the  exchange  and  practically 
give  the  features  away.  Several 
syndicates  expressed  hope  that 
an  international  monetary  set-up 
would  erase  this  problem.  None 
seemed  worried  about  credit, 
perhaps  because  many  of  the 
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pre-war  customers  are  back  on 
their  lists. 

To  sell  and  service  to  Switzer¬ 
land  and  to  the  newly  liberated 
countries  is  more  than  a  sales 
problem.  Commercial  cables  are 
not  permitted,  airmail  weight 
limits  are  very  small;  so  samples 
must  be  sent  by  first  class  mail 
or  relayed  from  London,  Paris 
or  Rome. 

Despite  these  handicaps  en¬ 
couraging  developments,  were 
mention^  by  the  foreign  sales 
denartments  queried: 

KFS  has  almost  tripled  sales 
of  Blondie  in  Sweden  this  year. 
U.P.  will  continue  to  handle 
UFS  sales  in  Europe  and  has 
been  doing  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  in  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain, 
some  in  Finland  and  France — 
chiefly  "Tarzan”  and  “Nancy.” 
George  Matthew  Adams  Serv¬ 
ice  is  “in  the  resumption  stage” 
and  handles  its  own  features 
abroad.  McClure  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  some  features  in  advance, 
chiefly  “Batman”  and  “Suner- 
man.”  Editors  Press,  handling 
McNaught  and  Bell  features, 
has  been  selling  chiefly  comic 
strips,  but  notes  active  Interest 
in  novelettes,  condensations, 
short  stories  and  features  for 
women.  Joe  Palooka  and  Mutt 
and  Jeff  are  popular,  and  Drew 
Pearson  has  Just  been  sold  in 
India.  Lloyd  Stratton  of  AP, 
notes  “Interest  strong  every¬ 
where"  but  actual  use  limits 
mostly  to  news  features  and  a 
few  maps. 

NEA  reports  a  “state  of  flux”. 
In  England  current  sales  are 
limited  largely  to  short  stories. 
Tom  Wolff  and  Bert  Brandt  are 
in  Europe  handling  two-way 
fielding  of  features  and  pictures 
respectively. 

Comics,  news  mats  and  Beauty 
Box  have  been  sold  to  Iceland 
by  KFS.  Which  goes  to  show, 
John  Brogan,  KFS  vice-president 
for  foreign  sales,  commented: 
“You  show  a  woman  anywhere 
in  world  how  she  can  improve 
on  nature  and  you  have  got  an 
interested  audience.” 

Uninhibited  Step-brother 

WE’VE  always  wanted  to  play 

outrageous  pranks  on  certain 
public  nuisances,  to  upset  some 
prominent  applecarts  and  even 
to  play  the  very  mischief  in 
some  normal  activities — and  we 
suspect  the  same  inhibited  urge 
impelled  Harry  Staton  to  adopt 
a  perfectly  uninhibited  ghost 
for  the  New  York  Herald  ’Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate.  Homer  is  the 
invisible  fellow’s  name  and  he 
will  appear  in  a  daily  panel  by 
Ray  Thompson,  freelance  Phila¬ 
delphia  artists,  beginning  about 
the  first  of  July. 

You  don’t  need  to  call  the 
ghost  Homer,  Staton  is  suggest¬ 
ing  to  his  clients.  Call  him  after 
some  local  mayor  or  senator,  if 
you  like.  j 


Punchy  and  Judy 

"Homer’s  a  rogue,”  he  said. 
“He’s  the  uninhibited  step¬ 
brother  of  the  “Timid  Soul.” 

Punchy  and  Judy 

NEW  COMIC  of  the  week  is 

“Punchy  and  Judy,”  which  the 
New  York  Post  Syndicate  is 
starting  June  4. 

Tailored  for 
laughs,  the  strip 
deals  with  the 
ups’  and  downs 
in  the  lives  of 
a  sparring  part¬ 
ner  and  a  choc¬ 
olate  dipper. 

Loy  Byrnes, 
the  author  and 
artist,  has  creat¬ 
ed  a  homely, 
lost  -doggish 
character  in  Byrnes 
Punchy,  forever 
in  love  with  cute  Judy  and  baf- 
flled  by  her  efforts  to  raise  him 
above  the  prize  ring. 

Diminutive  behatted  Byrnes 
is  well  known  among  New  York 
svndicates.  For  years  he  did 
“Streaky”  for  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
free-lanced  magazine  gags  and 
illustrations,  then  Joined  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  art 
s+aff.  which  he  now  leaves  for 
the  Post. 

At  14  he  did  his  first  regular 
feature  for  the  old  Sunday  New 
York  World  while  employed  as 
an  art  department  office  boy, 
‘"The  Adventures  of  Tom  and 
Jane.”  He  grimaces  a  bit  as  he 
comments,  “It  was  pretty  horri¬ 
ble  too.” 

The  idea  for  “Punchy  and 
Judy”  goes  back  10  years.  Byrnes 
has  been  waiting  till  the  time 
was  ripe — “Which  I  think  is 
now.”  For  ideas  he  loiters  around 
Stillman’s  gym.  and  for  “choco¬ 
late  dipper  dialog”  visits  Coney 
Island  and  dance  halls. 

The  strip  will  replace  Harry 
Tuthill’s  “The  Bungles”  in  the 
Post,  and  the  latter  strip  will  sus¬ 
pend  operations. 

Promotions  at  KFS 

THE  RECENT  reorganization  of 

top  executive  positions  at 
King  Features  Syndicate  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  announcement  this 
week  of  several  key  promotions 
by  Ward  Greene,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Frank  C.  McLearn,  who  has 
been  with  KFS  since  1935  as 
assistant  to  Greene,  becomes 
managing  editor.  Previously  he 
had  been  an  editor  of  Central 
Press  and  managed  the  Cleve¬ 
land  offices. 

In  addition  to  duties  as  news 
editor  of  the  newsmat  depart¬ 
ment,  John  Wolters  has  been 


named  art  editor.  He  starui 
with  the  INS  mao  deDartmenJ^ 
and  transferred  iriwi  u 
KFS.  Gene  Cohn, 
transferred  to  the  publicltr  de 
partment,  has  been  reassiiZ 
to  the  newsmat  departmentu 
its  editor. 

To  assist  Bradley  Kelly  y. 
sistant  editor  and  assistant  mu 
ager,  with  the  comics,  which  hi 
will  continue  to  supervise  Wfl- 
11am  Kavanagh.  continuity’ writ¬ 
er  in  the  comic  department  sImc 
1934,  becomes  assistant  eomk 
editor. 

Ernie  Prince  is  Europco 
manager  of  International  Ncn 
Photos. 

Notes  and  Personals 
MORE  GRIST  for  teen-age 

ers  is  being  offered  by  AP 
Newsfeatures  in  the  form  of  i 
weekly  column,  “Teen  Talk,"  hr 
Staff  Writer  Vivian  Brown,  who 
under  the  byline  "Betty  Cliih,* 
also  does  a  beauty  column  fa 
AP. 

Sheila  John  Daly,  CT-NWi 
teen-age  columnist  for  teens,  his 
an  article  in  the  May  issue  of 
Seventeen  on  “Going  Steady” 

.  .  .  Current  Register  &  Tnim 
serial  is  by  Vida  Hurst,  "Wha 
Love  Returns,”  in  38  chapten. 

.  .  .  The  next  AP  Newsfettam 
serial  is  “Say  Uncle”  by  Dorothy 
Burgess,  a  novel  fantasy  beghi- 
ning.June  25. 

Cartoon  Chat 

DICK  TRACY,  CT-NYITs  detec 

tive  hero,  will  be  breaking 
into  the  movies  with  Morgu 
Conway  playing  the  title  nk. 

.  .  .  PM’s  “Barnaby”  will  be  ip- 
pearing  in  reprint  quarterly  on 
the  newsstands.  Crockett  Jolur 
son.  Barnaby’s  author,  recendy 
illustrated  a  child’s  story,  “The 
Carrot  Seed,”  for  his  wife. . . . 
Because  readers  protested  tint 
“Invisible  Scarlett  O’Neil”  liwd 
too  well  for  a  gal  with  no  visible 
means  of  income,  Russell  Stanin. 
her  creator,  has  put  her  to  work 
running  a  missing  persons  bu¬ 
reau.  He  will  also  make  Sundiy 
a  working  day  for  her  July  2- 
■ 

Drexel  Left  2  Million 

Philadelphia,  May  28— Vilne 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  George 
W.  Childs  Drexel,  flnan^. 
yachtsman  and  former  publisb- 
er  of  the  old  Public 
set  at  approximately  $2,000,OW. 
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has  been  a  “nation  on  wheels.”  Even  more 
important,  the  automobile  made  us  a 
mechanically  minded  nation.  And  this 
was  a  good  thing,  when  war  came. 

For,  the  mechanical  knowledge  gained 
from  tinkering  with  a  $10  jalopy  ha.s  given 
thousands  of  American  boys  the  aptitude 
to  become  the  world's  finest  airplane  pilots 
and  mechanics. 

Now,  overnight,  we  have  be<-ome  a 
“nation  on  wings.”  When  the  war  is  finally 
over,  many  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  will  take  to  the  air— in  their  own 
small  personal  planes. 


America  invented 
the  airplane  .  .  . 

W.  .  .  and  yet  the 
most  disastrous 
defeat  we  ever  suf¬ 
fered  in  our  entire 
history  was  when 
Japan  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor  .  .  . 
vUh  our  own  invention. 


ELAPSED  TIME  FROM  START 
OF  DESIGN  TO  PRODUCTION  PEAK 
OF  MILITARY  AIRCRAFT 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  Having 
invented  the  plane,  we  were  content  to  re¬ 
main  a  second-rate  power  in  the  air  .  .  . 
and  we  were  caught  napping. 


1936,  started  coming  off  the  production 
lines  in  1941.  And  another  fighter  was 
almost  ready  for  mass  production  at  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Today— only  at  a  terrific  and  needless  cost 
in  money  and  lives— we  are  finally  strong 
in  the  air. 


Germany  spent  10  years  building  up  her 
Luftwaffe— then  she  struck. 

Hitler  used  3000  planes  in  a  single  cam¬ 
paign— the  cowardly  conquest  of  Poland. 
Yet,  even  later,  when  Japan  pulled  her 
sneak  attack,  America  had  a  total  of  only 
1157  planes  fit  for  combat. 

America  had  to  start  almost  from 
scratch,  frantically  building  up  strength 
in  the  air  while  Britain  held  off  the  enemy. 


A  nation  which  thinks  and  works  in  terms 
of  Air  Power  has  taken  a  long  first  .step 
toward  insuring  a  lasting  peace — for  air 
strength  is  a  force  which  aggressor  nations 
fear  and  respect. 


Air  Power  for  War. . .  and  Peace 

After  Victory,  if  we  forget  some  of  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  so  painfully  in 
this  war,  we  can  easily  drift  back  again 
to  the  status  of  a  second-rate  power  in 
the  air. 

Dare  we  rely  on  such  a  hit-or-miss  air 
program  next  time? 

America  cannot  hope  to  remain  strong 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  unless  Air 
Power  is  maintained  during  peace  years 
as  well  as  when  at  war. 

But  military  air  strength  is  only  one  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  Air  Power  .  .  . 

Waging  war  on  a  global  scale  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  role  which  air 
transport  has  played  in  supplying  our 
fighting  fronts,  from  China  to  the  Rhine. 

Tomorrow,  huge  transport  planes— an 
American  Merchant  Fleet  of  the  Air 
—will  open  up  new  areas  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  help  bring  about  a  mutual  ap¬ 
preciation  of  peoples  in  once-remote  lands. 

The  plane  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
promoting  a  relationship  under  which 
nations  can  live  together  peacefully. 


We  learned  that  it  lakes  time  to  develop  a 
military  plane.  It  took  7  years  to  produce 


Our  aircraft  indu.stry  mu.st  remain  strong, 
and  competitive.  And  it  must  constantly 
work  in  research  and  technological  ad¬ 
vance,  even  after  Victory. 

And  finally,  we  must  teach  our  children 
—  and  we  ourselves  must  never  forget  — 
that  the  world  is  now  one  global  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  no  spot  on  earth  is  more  than 
60  hours'  flying  time  from  nnr  local  airport. 

Millions  of  air-minded  young  .Americans, 
who  will  soon  be  returning  from  overseas, 
know  that  this  is  why  we  must  keep 
America  strong  in  the  air. 


America’s  first  long-range  heavy  bomber 
—and  3  years  to  produce  the  Liberator 
bomber  in  quantities,  even  though  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  had  years  of  experience 
building  mammoth  sea  planes. 

More  by  good  luck  than  our  people’s 
foresight,  a  new  tighter  plane,  designed  in 


A  Nation  on  Wings 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  America 
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Television  Requires 
Huge  Marketing  Job 

By  Jerry  Walker 


TELEVISION  has  captured  the 

imagination  of  the  public;  it 
has  also  set  ofT  some  long-range 
thinking  .  .  .  and  talking  ...  by 
men  who  are  shaping  its  future 
as  an  industry  and  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have 
been  various  predictions,  such 
as: 

One  by  Paul  B.  Mowery,  tele¬ 
vision  manager  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  that 
there  w'11  be  network  telecast¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  before  the  end 
of  1946,  and  other  big  population 
centers  won’t  be  far  behind. 

Another  by  Winslow  H.  Ca.se, 
vice-nresident  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co..  Detroit  ad  aPe^cv, 
that  widespread  use  of  television 
as  an  advertising  medium  will 
come  within  five  years  after  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  on  production 
of  transmitting  and  receiving 
equipment  are  lifted.  (Pioneers, 
he  added,  would  find  themselves 
in  an  enviable  position  at  that 
time  1 

Still  another  by  Dan  D.  Hal- 
pin.  television  receiver  sales 
specialist  of  RCA  Victor,  that 
within  five  years  after  commer¬ 
cialization,  television  will  de¬ 
velop  into  a  billion-dollar  indus¬ 
try,  and  by  the  end  of  another 
five  years  television  service 
should  be  available  to  about 
100.000.000  people  in  23,700.000 
wired  homes,  representing  82% 
of  the  nation’s  buying  power. 
Such  a  service,  he  said,  would 
provide  the  vendor  of  goods  or 
services  with  the  equivalent  of 
23,000,000  intimate  “fireside” 
showrooms. 

Sees  All  Profitable 

Within  10  years,  predicted 
Philip  I.  Merryman.  NTC  direc¬ 
tor  of  Facilities  Development 
and  Research,  more  than  400 
cities  in  the  U.  S.  will  have  tele¬ 
vision  stations — all  operating  at 
a  profit,  and  all  media,  includ¬ 
ing  sound  broadcasting,  will  be 
more  prosperous  than  ever. 

"As  far  as  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned.”  commented  Joseph 
Gerl,  president  of  Sonora  Radio 
&  Television  Corp.,  “television 
will  be  a  powerful  factor.  It 
will  dominate  the  advertising 
of  ntanufacturers  and  retailers 
who  depend  on  ’sight  of  prod¬ 
uct’  for  selling.  Since  television 
as  we  know  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  local  stations,  it  would  seem 
like  a  natural  medium  for  use 
by  local  merchants  to  advertise 
.  .  .  anything  that  has  eye  ap¬ 
peal.  In  this  respect  television 
may  cut  seriously  into  the  news¬ 
paper  local  display  advertising.” 

And  Robert  E.  Dunville,  vice- 
president  of  the  Crosley  Cor¬ 
poration,  believes  that  “televi¬ 
sion  will  eventually  be  the  new 
’man  of  the  family’  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  world.” 

As  the  trend  of  crystal  gazing 
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continues,  it  points  up  the  re¬ 
mark  of  A.  Craig  Smith,  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company,  at  the 
recent  Radio  and  Business  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  College  of  the 
Citv  of  New  York:  “There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  television 
that  a  few  million  receivers 
wouldn’t  cure.” 

If  23,000,000  homes  are  to  be 
equipped  with  receivers,  it’s 
going  to  require  a  full-time  job 
of  selling  by  the  existing  media, 
principally  newspapers,  radio 
and  magazines,  to  get  television 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  the 
powerful  advertising  influence 
described  by  the  visionaries. 

Assigning  13  channels  for 
commercial  telecasting  in  its  al¬ 
location  of  frequencies,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  opened  the  door  for  the 
ultimate  erection  and  operation 
of  464  transmitters,  but  the  FCC 
also  has  just  passed  out  the 
word  that  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  manufacturers  will  get 
into  large-scale  production  of  re¬ 
ceivers  before  some  time  in  1946. 

Marketing  experts  are  trying 
now  to  learn  how  many  televi¬ 
sion  sets  will  be  bought,  and  all 
their  surveys  run  into  the  same 
problem:  Public  desire  for  tele¬ 
vision  is  based  more  upon  imagi¬ 
nation  and  curiosity  than  upon 
actual  experience  with  receiv¬ 
ing  sets,  since  there  are  only 
about  5,000  in  existence,  and  not 
all  of  those  are  in  working  order. 

Testing  for  Sylvania  Electric 
Products  Corporation  recently, 
Stewart,  Brown  and  Associates 
compiled  notes  that  give  a  fairly 
realistic  picture  of  the  post-war 
market.  About  50%  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed  want  television,  and 
will  pay  extra  for  it,  but  only 
3.2%  wil  pay  as  much  as  $300 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  radio  set.  About  49%  are 
willing  to  pay  $75  additional,  if 
program  quality  is  acceptable 
and  stations  are  within  range. 

Market  Poasibilitiaa 

This  means,  the  market  an¬ 
alysts  said,  that  1,000,000  tele¬ 
vision  sets  can  be  sold  at  $300 
over  the  usual  set  cost;  2,200,000 
at  $200  additional;  6,100,000  at 
$125,  and  15,000,000  at  $75.  And 
then  that  raises  the  question  of 
what  will  be  available  at  those 
prices.  Current  estimates  of 
manufacturing  costs  indicate  that 
only  a  postcard  view  will  be 
purchasable  in  the  $75  bracket, 
and  the  large-screen  sets  which 
manufacturers  have  been  show¬ 
ing  to  trade  groups  will  fall  into 
the  3.2  category.  Against  this 
market  analysis,  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  argue  that  an  effective 
advertising  job  can  bring  about 
the  mass  production  of  large- 
screen  sets  at  lower  prices. 

While  revealing  that  90%  of 
the  radio  sets  now  in  use  are 
from  three  to  12  years  old,  the 


Heads  Southam  Co. 

Montreol,  May  28 — Philip  S. 
Fisher,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  Doily  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association,  has  been 
named  president  of  the 
Southam  Company  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
reol  publishing  and  printing 
hoxise.  He  succeeds  F.  N. 
Southam.  who  resigned  after 
60  years'  association  with  the 
compony.  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  board. 
Fisher  joined  the  Southam 
organisation  in  1023.  He  be¬ 
came  managing  director  in 
1939. 


Sylvania  checkup  also  found 
other  “surprising  facts”  concern¬ 
ing  general  buying  habits.  For 
example.  70%  of  the  people 
bought  their  radio  set  in  the  first 
store  visited  and  only  15% 
shopped  around;  84%  switched 
brands  when  they  replaced  a 
set.  indicating  there  is  lack  of 
"brand  loyalty”  among  radio 
set  owners. 

A  hint  of  the  gigantic  market 
for  the  radio  industry  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  65%  of  families 
(20,150,000)  who  said  they 
would  buy  a  new  set,  a  third  of 
these  having  their  minds  on 
combination  radio  -  phonograph 
models.  It’s  up  to  the  television 
set  makers  to  sell  them  on  going 
a  little  further. 

Among  the  48,298,000  sets  in 
use,  the  Sylvania  survey  found 
Philco  as  the  leading  brand,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  RCA  and  Zenith.  The 
data  fits  right  into  the  story  of 
Philco’s  merchandising  (as  re¬ 
told  in  a  recent  Fortune  article). 
In  five  years  ending  in  1940, 
Philco  spent  $11,000,000  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  this  was  matched 
by  distributors  and  dealers.  In 
1940,  it  spent  35%  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  advertising  total,  outstrip¬ 
ping  RCA’s  22%.  In  the  last  year 
of  peace,  Philco’s  advertising 
appropriation  was  6%  of  sales. 

Industry  Is  Confident 

Pushing  television  sets  will 
call  for  large  outlays  in  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  manufacturers  who 
are  ready  to  enter  the  market. 
Sonora’s  Gerl  told  some  700 
dealers  In  New  York  last  week 
that  his  firm  was  prepared  “to 
crack  the  bottlenecks  of  civilian 
production  whenever  the  green 
light  was  flashed  from  Washing¬ 
ton.”  The  Sonora  company  has 
acquired  the  Sterling  Wood 
Manufacturing  Company  to  pro¬ 
duce  radio  cabinets.  Electronic 
Parts  Manufacturing  Company 
to  produce  radio  sets,  and  the 
Reko-Plastik  Company  to  manu¬ 
facture  phonograph  records. 

The  fact  that  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company 
has  earmarked  a  large  part  of 
its  $20,000,000  expansion  fund 
for  putting  co-axial  cables  un¬ 
derground  from  coast  to  coast 
for  television  networks  within 
five  years  is  acknowledgment 
by  the  industry  that  the  public 
will  be  “sold”  on  television.  The 
Philco  Corporation,  which  has 
spent  several  million  dollars  in 


television  research  since  IM 
has  demonstrated  with  its  mnT 
pie-link  relav  from  WashS 
to  Philadelphia  that  it  is 
nically  feasible  to  beam  telni 
Sion  signals  over  long  dlsi^ 
making  a  nation-wide  video  ne 
work  a  real  post-war  possibuit, 
The  International  Business  Ui- 
chines  Corp.  has  an  inHisl  dr 
cult  planned  to  connect  Schence 
tadv.  New  York,  Philadelpliii 
Baltimore  and  Wa.shlngton,  usia. 
a  chain  of  relay  towers,  and^ 
theon  Manufacturing  C!o. 
vides  still  further  evidence  ot 
the  faith  in  television’s  futaie 
with  plans  for  mountatntop-to- 
mountaintop  relays.  Genenl 
Electric  is  also  very  much  in  tb 
picture  with  Inira-Tel,  its  m- 
tern  of  wired  television. 

With  the  application  filed  by 
the  Oregonian  Publi.shlng  Com¬ 
pany  of  Portland  for  a  comme- 
cial  television  station,  Orefor 
now  becomes  the  32nd  state  on 
the  FCC  list  for  licenses  and  the 
Oregonian  joins  the  score  o( 
newspapers  waiting  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  operate  stattou 
The  Washington  Post  gave  i 
hint  of  its  interest  in  televiiioc 
the  other  day  in  an  editoriil 
calling  for  reneal  of  local  or 
dinances  which  would  prohibit 
erection  of  towers  necessary  (or 
telecasting.  (Publisher!  with 
television  plans  might  lo<A  i^ 
the>r  local  buildir®  re<^ction.l 

Latest  news  in  the  adverti^ 
.sDonsorship  department  concern* 
the  entry  of  the  U.  S.  Rul^r 
Company,  presenting  20  nidnnte 
of  public  service  films  and  10 
minutes  of  live  demonstratisu 
of  the  company’s  manufacturinf 
processes  and  contribuUons  to 
the  war  eilort;  also  the  Iistiii( 
of  the  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Com¬ 
pany  of  Milton,  1%.,  food  product 
manufacturers,  as  the  new  back¬ 
ers  of  “Ladies  Be  Seated,"  u 
audience  participation  show 
televised  by  the  Americia 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Television’s  crystal  g  a  zero 
really  have  a  lot  to  talk  about 
and  the  more  they  talk  the  more 
they  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
public  for  sets.  With  only  i 
gradual  flow  of  receivers  onto 
the  market,  which  the  FCC  stp 
is  possible  before  the  year’s  out 
advertising  copywriters  can  |o 
to  work  not  only  on  the 
who  said  they  want  television, 
but  also  on  the  29%  in  the 
Sylvania  survey  who  said  thej 
didn’t  want  it.  and  the  21%  who 
were  “undecided.” 
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RCA  radiophoto  transmits  pictures  halfway 
around  the  world  and  prints  them— in  a 
matter  of  minutes! 

And  thanks  to  HCA  research,  pictures 
now  come  through  the  receiver  (shown 
above)  just  about  as  sharp  and  clear  as  the 
originals  themselves. 

Through  RCA  radiophoto,  today’s  “news 
shot”  in  Honolulu  or  Cairo  can  make  to¬ 
morrow  morning’s  front  page.  Or— blue¬ 
prints  for  a  disabled  power  generator  can 
he  flashed  to  London— saving  hundreds  of 
vital  war  production  hours. 

Advertisements,  fingerprints,  documents 
and  letters  are  radiophotoed  by  RCA  Com¬ 
munications— as  many  as  2000  a  monthl 
Even  musical  scores— such  as  the  new  “Trio” 


by  the  great  composer  Shostakovidi— are 
sent  by  faster,  error-proof  radiophoto. 

RCA  has  long  been  a  pioneer  in  all  fields 
of  international  communications.  Progress  is 
constantly  maintained  by  scientific  research 
. . .  research  that  is  reflected  in  all  RCA 
products. 

When  you  buy  an  RCA  radio,  or  television 
set,  or  Victrola— made  exclusively  by  RCA 
Victor— you  enjoy  a  special  pride  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  Imowing  that  you  possess  one  of  the 
finest  instruments  of  its  land  that  science 
has  yet  achieved. 


IfM  M«w  Yafk  t«  Landmt— 1  hr.  3S  hnm. 

Notice  the  great  improvement  in 
clarity,  as  well  as  in  speed— both 
results  of  RCA  research.  Radio¬ 
photo  prints  are  no  longer  blurred 
by  a  “pattern."  Today,  they’re 
about  as  clear  and  sharp  as  the 
original  photograph  snapped  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away. 
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Ccanpaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 


Owners  of  America 
OWNERS  OF  AMERICA  LEA¬ 
GUE,  a  newly-formed  non¬ 
profit,  non-political,  non-partisan 
membership  association  “to  fos¬ 
ter  equality  and  freedom  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  middle  classes" 
has  appointed  Hill  Advertising, 
Inc.,  and  is  getting  a  city-by-city 
newspaper  campaign  under  way. 
llie  league  itself  is  treading 
throughout  the  United  States  on 
a  city  to  city  basis  and  as  each 
group  becomes  established  the 
advertising  is  begun. 

A  series  of  1,000-line  insertions 
publicizing  the  League,  its  pur¬ 
poses  and  activities,  serves  as 
part  of  the  campaign.  Localized 
ads  concerning  die  activities  of 
the  individual  Leagues  (which 
hold  weekly  discussions  on  na¬ 
tional  affairs)  will  also  be  run. 
Ads  follow  editorial  format 

Macy  Bond  Series 
MACY’S,  New  York  department 
store.  Is  writing  its  “Buy  More 
Bonds”  message  during  the 
Seventh  War  Loan  over  repro¬ 
ductions  of  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  photos  appearing  cur¬ 
rently  in  newspapers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  early  ad  featured  the 
Acme  shot  of  a  wounded  vet¬ 
eran  on  crutches  viewing  the 
city’s  V-E  celebration  (E.&P., 
May  19,  p.  65).  A  more  recent 
ad  has  as  its  backgroimd  the 
photo  of  two  soldiers  guarding 
a  Jap. 

According  to  Louis  Tannen- 
baum,  Macy's  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  the  company  had  a  bond  ad 
series  prepared  but  felt  it  lacked 
drama.  'Then  they  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  making  use  of  the  best 
of  the  emotional  news  pictures. 
Selection  is  from  local  news¬ 
papers  and  occasionally  from 
magazines.  Seven  ads  will  be 
run  during  the  six-week  bond 
drive,  in  1,000-line  size  when 
possible. 

Cosmetic  Campaign 
WITH  the  distribution  of  new 
products  next  month  the 
Maria  Danica  Laboratories 
CoRP.,  New  York  City,  cosmetics, 
plans  an  intensive  canqiaign  us¬ 
ing  newspapers,  magazines  and 
trade  publications.  Details  have 
not  yet  been  announced. 

Ready  and  Waiting 
BEVERWYCK  BREWERIES,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  discloses  that  its 
full-page  V-E  Day  ad  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers  on  schedule  months 
ahead  of  time  with  instructions 
to  run  when  victory  became  a 
reality.  The  ad,  featuring  a 
victory  message  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  mi^t  have  voiced  it, 
appeared  May  8  in  papers  in 
New  York  State  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Agency  is  Peck  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York. 

Weekly  Shoppers 
TO  TAKE  some  of  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  the  present  food 
shopping  system  and  thus 
simplify  matters  for  both  the 
housewife  and  the  dealer, 
Sprague  Warner  Division, 
Sprague  Warner-Kbnny  Corp., 
has  instituted  a  sqiecial  weekly 


ad  series.  Under  the  program, 
the  ads  are  prepared  far  enough 
in  advance  to  permit  every 
Sprague  Warner  Division  sales¬ 
man  to  advise  his  dealers  what 
items  will  be  advertised  and 
when.  In  that  way,  only  those 
items  which  the  dealer  has  on 
his  shelves  are  featured  in  the 
ads  of  that  week;  the  housewives 
know  what  they  can  plan  on  and 
the  dealers  are  not  besieged  with 
demands  they  cannot  satisfy. 
Most  ads  concern  ^ecific  Riche¬ 
lieu  Quality  Foods  that  are  sea¬ 
sonal  items  or  natural  sellers.  In 
reasonably  free  supply.  The  ads 
are  appearing  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  Newby  &  Person  Adver¬ 
tising,  Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

A  Man's  World? 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  be¬ 
gins  this  month  a  series  of 
12-inch  black  and  white  car¬ 
toon-type  ads  in  17  new^apers 
of  leading  cities  throughout  the 
country.  On  a  weekly  basis,  the 
ads  play  up  in  amusing  fashion 
the  differences  in  outlook,  atti¬ 
tudes  and  buying  habits  of  the 
sexes.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
is  the  agency. 

Agency  Appointments 
MISSOURI  -  KANSAS  -  TEXAS 
RAILROAD,  St.  Louis  and 
Dallas,  has  returned  its  account 
to  Anfenger  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  St.  Louis,  which  handl^ 
the  road's  advertising  for  almost 
20  years  consecutively  up  to 
1942;  immediate  plans  call  for 
newspaper  advertising  both  in 
on-line  towns  and  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  freight  organization  points; 
H.  Gifford  Till,  account  execu¬ 
tive  .  ,  .  Newsweek  to  John  A. 
Cairns  &  Co.  .  .  .  David  Bogen 
Co.,  sound  systems,  to  George 
Homer  Martin,  Newark,  N.  J. 
.  .  .  Unger-Hahn  Co.,  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  toys,  electrical 
and  leather  goods,  to  Ralph 
Harris;  newspapers,  trade  pro¬ 
motions  and  field  research. 

Weiner  Blouse  Co.,  Ann 
Wynn  blouses,  to  Norman  D. 
Waters;  fashion  and  women’s 
magazines,  newspaper  roto  and 
trade  papers  , .  .  American  Writ¬ 
ing  Paper  Corp.,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
to  DuPont  &  Cahalin,  Inc., 
Springfield,  effective  July  1  .  .  . 
Shulton,  Inc.,  to  A.  J.  Denne  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Shulton  Canada, 
Ltd.  .  .  .  Swan  Finch  Oil  Corp. 
to  O.  S.  Tyson  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  . 
Green  Mountain  Inn,  Stowe,  Vt., 
to  Townsend  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  Burlington,  Vt.;  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

The  Borough  of  Garwood, 
N,  J.,  to  Press  Relations  Organ¬ 
ization,  N.  J.,  for  an  industrial 
stimulation  program;  news¬ 
papers  and  billboards. 

Related  Item  Service 
TO  ENCOURAGE  sales  of  prod¬ 
ucts  in  combination  with  Kel¬ 
logg  cereals,  the  Kellogg  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  offering 
a  free  mat  service  to  dealers 
and  grocers  throughout  the 
country.  Each  month  the  com¬ 
pany  will  forward  a  mat  feature 
entitled  “Recipe  of  the  Month” 
which  may  be  embodied  in  the 
text  of  newspaper  or  other  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  recipe  calls  for 
a  Kellogg  cereal  along  with  a 
number  of  other  items.  Agency 
is  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 


Among  Ad  vertising  Folk 


Joins  as  Partner 
CHARLES  CHAPPELL  has 
Joined  John  H.  Owen,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  partner  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  V  1  c  e  - 
president.  The 
name  of  the 
firm  will  be 
changed  accord¬ 
ingly  to  Owen  & 

Chappell.  Inc. 

Chappell  had 
been  affiliated 
with  the  Arthur 
Kudner  agency 
since  its  incep- 
t  i  o  n  in  1935. 

There  he  han- 
d  1  e  d  General 
Motors,  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers 
counts. 

Seattle  Branch  Head 
MILLER  MUNSON  has  been  ap- 
pointed  vice-president  in 
charge  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  in 
Seattle.  He  returns  to  the  firm 
after  a  period  of  several  years 
during  which  he  directed  the 
advertising  of  the  Hoover  Co., 
and  the  Florsheim  Shoe  Co.  and 
was  associated  with  Henri,  Hurst 
&  McDonald  and  McCann-Erick- 
son  In  Chicago. 

AAAA  Appointments 
HERALD  BECKJORDEN  and 
Charles  G.  Lindsay,  for¬ 
merly  staff  executives,  and 
Richard  Turnbull,  former  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  executive  sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
C.  Karl  Giesen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  treasurer.  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Mackenzie  continues  as 
director  of  service. 

In  New  Spots 

JOSEPH  H.  CANS  from  Batten. 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  to 
group  account  art  director,  An¬ 
derson,  Davis  &  Platte^  .  .  . 
Henry  Margulies  from  assistant 
art  director,  Franklin  Simon’s, 
to  Cramer-Tobias-Meyer,  Inc. 
.  .  .  Forrest  Waldo,  from  Air 
Reduction  Sales  Co.  to  publicity 
and  public  relations  department, 
J.  M.  Mathes.  .  .  .  John  G. 
Schneider  from  copy  department, 
Newell  -  Emmett,  to  Doherty, 
Clifford  &  Shenfield,  in  a  similar 
capacity.  .  .  .  Betsy  Goslin  to 
James  'Ihomas  Chirurg  Co.  as 
director  of  publicity. 

H.  B.  Northcott  from  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  to  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager.  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Omaha,  Neb.  .  .  .  N.  De 
Filippes,  from  Kendall  &  De 
Filippes,  New  York  export  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  recently  dis¬ 
solved,  to  vice-president.  S,  S. 
Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives.  .  .  .  Edward  G. 
Adams,  Jr.,  to  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Lighting 
Division  of  Sylvania. 

John  D.  Adams,  from  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Madsen  Iron 
Works,  to  Duncan  A.  Scott,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives.  .  .  . 
Harold  Barrett,  formerly  with 
United  States  Advertising,  to 
manager,  Headley-Reed  Co.’s 
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Detroit  office.  .  .  .  . 

Steele,  from  executive  vice-pr^ 
ident  and  partner,  L.  M. 

Inc.,  and  recently  dire^r  of  n> 
search  and  media,  Maxoa,  Iw 
to  the  Research  Co.  of  Ame^ 
New  York,  as  director  of  n. 
search. 

Paul  O.  RroiNcs,  formerly  ^ 
rector  of  public  relationi  (« 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  MiniM» 
oils,  has  been  appointed  din^ 
of  News  Associates,  a  ncvh 
formed  Bob  White  newt  aaf 
publicity  service  for  the  feei 
field.  Beth  Snyder,  Vitoria} » 

sistant  in  McCann-Erieksoe'i 
Minneapolis  public  relatloM  de 
partment,  is  also  joining  the 
News  Associates  staff. 

Agency  Notes 

Bozell  &  Jacobs  annouea 
the  opening  of  a  Minneapolicf- 
fice  at  724  Baker  Buildi^  Tom 
Hastings  has  been  appolnW 
manager. 

Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newiu  bM 
leased  additional  office  speee  it 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  h 
provide  for  present  and  poil- 
war  expansion. 

Royal  &  de  Guzman  ii  b 
creasing  its  office  space  at  (B 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  The  me 
quarters  will  house  an  enkigd 
research  department  headed  ^ 
Edward  Royal. 

Personals 

H.  E.  CHRISTIANSEN,  heed  of 

the  Christiansen  AdvertUai 
Agency,  was  recently  eleetd 
president  of  the  Economic  Osh 
of  Chicago. 

James  M.  Cecil,  president  of 
Cecil  &  Presbrey,  New  YoA 
and  Mrs.  Tamara  Scott,  ako  of 
New  York  City,  will  be  married 
Thursday  June  21,  in  the  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Presbyteriii 
Church,  New  York. 

■ 

New  Research  Groups 

Arthur  Hurd,  president,  hai 
announced  the  organization  of 
four  new  groups  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Associatka; 
Legal  Problems  in  Marketiai, 
International  Markets  and  Mir 
keting.  Statistical  Methods,  lad 
Markets  and  Media.  Chalmii 
of  the  respective  groups  IR 
Gustave  Simons  of  the  W 
firm  of  Simons  &  Greeley;  Mor 
ris  Shipley,  general  maiu|ei. 
Inter-American  Research 
vice;  Carl  Henrikson,  J.  *. 
Mathes  &  Company,  Inc.;  Rent 
Pepin,  McCann  Erickson,  Inc. 
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Presently  this  country  will  benefit  by  the  widespread  mul¬ 


tiplexing  of  FM  and  Finch  Facsimile.  Five- column  news 


papers  and  audio  programs  will  be  sent  simultaneously  by 


radio  over  one  channel  to  mass  circulation  homes! 


Newspaper  publishers  will  find  attractive 


new  opportunities  for  service,  influence 
and  profit  —  in  FM  and  Facsimile  broad¬ 
casting.  For  those  now  laying  plans,  we  have 


prepared  a  summaiy'  of  patents  govemin 


facsimile,  which  is  available  to  publishers 
free  upon  request.  (Strong  Finch  patents 
cover  many  phases  of  the  facsimile  field.) 


SEir  STffCHBONIllMG 


mch  facsimile 


Finch  TelecomimmmteatioiUf  Inc.,  Passaic,  N,  J.,  New  York  Office:  10  East  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 

Expansion 
Will  Aid  Vet 
Re-employment 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
despite  government-planned  and 
sponsored  reconversion  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  industry  to  peace¬ 
time  endeavor,  unemployment 
and  re-employment  will  not  be 
major  problems  of  the  immediate 
and  future  post-war  period.  To 
newspaper  classified  advertising, 
these  problems  are  of  double  sig¬ 
nificance  and  importance. 

The  potency  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  Help  Wanted  classi¬ 
fications  must  and  will  be  util¬ 
ized  to  effect  an  orderly  and  ex¬ 
pedient  reemployment  of  war¬ 
time  manpower;  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  returning  veterans  of 
the  armed  forces;  and  the  re¬ 
cruitment  and  hire  of  needed 
personnel  in  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  essential,  peacetime  in¬ 
dustries.  The  achievement  of 
these  ends  is  a  responsibility 
that  classified  must  accept. 

Of  secondary  and  equal  im¬ 
portance  is  the  reorganization, 
reemployment  and  rebuilding  of 
the  classified  personnel  of  the 
individual  newspapers. 

Moral  Obligations 

Unquestionably,  every  pub¬ 
lisher  and  classified  manager 
shares  the  opinion  that  promises 
of  reemployment  to  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  joined  the  fighting 
forces  are  to  be  honored  as 
moral  obligations.  Although 
legislative  guarantees  assure  the 
worker  of  specific  remuneration, 
the  application  of  his  talents  or 
duties  is  left  to  the  employer. 

In  the  past,  this  matter  of  job 
or  financial  security,  with  a  for¬ 
mer  employer,  in  a  different  de¬ 
partment  or  assignment  was  not 
always  acceptable  to  the  em¬ 
ploye.  In  other  instances,  the 
former  employe  has  grown  older 
in  both  years  and  experience.  A 
wartime  change  in  social  status, 
a  wife  and  perhaps  a  family,  de¬ 
mand  increased  earnings.  Many 
an  obedient  copy  boy  or  junior 
clerk  has  advanced  from  a  buck 
private  to  an  officer  and  is 
now  better  equipped  to  give  or¬ 
ders  rather  than  take  them. 
Too  often  a  psychological  change 
demands  unearned  advancement 
and  earnings;  automatic  promo¬ 
tions:  and  so-called  “fitting  re¬ 
ward”  for  patriotic  and  valorous 
service.  This  latter  adjustment, 
many  times,  is  most  difficult  to 
countenance  or  condone. 

Then,  there  is  the  new  em¬ 
ploye,  hired  and  trained  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  Called  upon  to  do 
the  work  of  one  and  sometimes 
two  former  employes,  he  has 
made  good.  He  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  future  success  of 
the  department. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  is  the 
case  of  the  “retired”  employe 
who  was  recalled  during  the 
manpower  crisis.  These  “older 
heads”  were  found  to  be  as  meri¬ 
torious  as  that  “young  blood” 
which  was  sought  and  hired 


during  the  lush  days  of  abundant 
personnel. 

Reorganization  cannot  solve 
all  the  problems.  Reemploy¬ 
ment.  with  due  consideration  of 
present  personnel  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  department,  might 
not  be  thoroughly  practical.  The 
solution  to  die  problem  is  in  re¬ 
building  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  in  general. 

The  time  is  most  opportune. 
Although  classified  advertising, 
during  the  war,  has  been  dis¬ 
sipate  to  the  nth  degree 
through  newsprint  shortages,  ad 
and  space  rationing,  typograph¬ 
ical  limitations,  negative  sell¬ 
ing.  etc.,  it  was  not  without  its 
benefits,  too.  Net  revenue  was 
increase — per  line  and  in  the 
overall  picture.  Cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  was  reduced.  Waste  space 
was  eliminated.  Rates  were  in¬ 
creased  via  announced  rate  in¬ 
creases.  split-runs,  additional 
transient  advertisers,  9-column 
makeup,  etc.  An  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  well  afforded  now. 

Time  to  Rebuild 

There  is  an  unlimited  job  of 
rebuilding  classified  to  be  done, 
individually  and  collectively. 
The  task  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Help  Wanted  columns  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  Real  Estate  and 
kindred  classifications  must 
house  the  increased  national 
population.  Automobile  classi¬ 
fications  must  serve  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  reconversion  and 
successful  operation  of  the  au¬ 
tomotive  industry.  Rental  classi¬ 
fication  must  find  shelter  for  the 
migrated  and  returning  war 
workers.  Miscellaneous  classifi¬ 
cations  must  supply  consumer 
goods  until  production  has  been 
returned  to  normal.  Many  new 
and  productive  classifications, 
born  of  wartime  necessity,  will 
continue  to  serve  in  peacetime 
as  they  did  during  the  global 
confiict.  Classified,  today,  is  at 
the  threshold  of  its  greatest  op¬ 
portunity;  it  should  be  expand^ 
to  meet  both  the  demands  for 
its  service  and  the  active  com¬ 
petition.  made  possible  by  these 
demands. 

Too  often  classified  has  been 
viewed  as  a  secondary  medium — 
by  those  in  the  profession.  It 
is  individual  in  its  directory  type 
of  advertising.  It  is  singular  in 
that  the  demand  for  advertised 
offerings  and  services  exists 
rather  than  having  to  be  created. 
And.  Us  linage  and  revenue  be¬ 
speak  its  acceptance,  reveal  the 
ability  of  those  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  stagger  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  to  its  latent  possibilities — 
via  a  post-war  expansion  pro¬ 
gram. 

■ 

Writers'  Memorial 

Philadelphia,  May  27  —  In 
keeping  with  their  annual  Me¬ 
morial  Day  custom,  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Sporting  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  local  newspapers, 
toured  cemeteries  today  placing 
floral  emblems  upon  the  graves 
of  departed  writers.  Memorial 
services  were  held  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  where  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  pastor  of 
Baptist  Temple  and  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Post  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


Leila  Bon  Wins 
Erma  Proetz 
Award  for  Copy 

Her  copy  used  in  a  successful 
newspaper  campaign  for  Young- 
Quinlan  Co.,  Minneapolis  spe¬ 
cialty  store  sell¬ 
ing  only  wo¬ 
men’s  ready-to- 
wear,  won  Leila 
Fraser  Bon 
( Mrs.  John 
Angle)  one  of 
the  three  major 
Erma  Proetz 
Awards,  given 
this  year  for 
the  first  time 
by  the  Women’s 
Advertis- 
Bon  ing  Club  of  St. 

Louis.  The 
prizes,  $100  War  Bonds  and^  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit,  were  awaVded 
in  national  recognition  of  the 
most  outstanding  advertising 
copy,  art  and  radio  writing  done 
by  women  during  the  year  and 
in  honor  of  the  late  Erma 
Proetz,  an  outstanding  adver¬ 
tising  executive  in  the  city. 

Presentations,  which  were  also 
made  to  Ethel  M.  Hurley,  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  for 
her  commercials  for  “This  Is  My 
Best.”  a  half-hour  Cresta  Blanca 
Wine  radio  show,  and  to  Mrs. 
Catherine  Schuchat,  free-lance 
artist  of  Kirkwood.  Mo.,  for  her 
art  work  appearing  in  Stix. 
Baer  &  Fuller  department  store 
and  Garland’s  specialty  shop 
ads.  were  made  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
recently.  Miss  Bon,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  a  free-lance  writer. 

200  Attend 

Over  200  guests  were  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  presentations  made 
by  H.  S.  Gardner  and  heard 
speeches  by  Sidney  Wells.  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson;  Harry  Riehl,  St. 
Louis  Better  Business  Bureau: 
James  B.  Wilson.  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  and  Rudolf  Czufin. 
art  director.  Gardner  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  who  conducted  a  panel 
on  “The  Faults  and  Virtues  of 
Women  in  Advertising.” 

In  addition  to  the  major 
awards,  honorable  mentions 
were  conferred  upon:  Bernice 
E.  Fluke.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
Cleveland,  for  a  series  of  ads  for 
Stouffer  Restaurants;  Gwen  Coe, 
copywriter  for  Famous  &  Barr 
Co..  St.  Louis,  for  her  “Archie 
the  Eagle”  newspaper  campaign 
selling  the  value  of  eagle 
stamps;  Lilly  Bitterly,  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  for  her  art  work 
illustrating  the  80th  anniversary 
campaign  of  Daniel’s  &  Fisher 
Stores,  Denver,  Colo.;  Gladys  V. 
Meko,  owner  Artstaff  Studio, 
Minneapolis,  for  work  illustrat¬ 
ing  “Modiflow,”  heat  and  air 
conditioning  control  system; 
Helen  Gordon,  vice-president, 
Fran  Murray  Agency,  Cleve¬ 
land,  for  promotional  radio 
transcriptions  for  the  Bloom¬ 
field  Co.;  and  Jean  Simpson,  in¬ 
dependent  radio  writer  and  pro¬ 
ducer,  Chicago  for  the  Aunt 
Jemina  5-minute  Blue  Network 
Radio  program. 

Judges  were  Max  Wylie, 


Young  &  Rubicam,  New  Yoit 
Sidney  Wells,  art  director  iZi 
Cann-Erickson,  Chicago-  ’iw 
bert  S.  Gardner,  chairman 
board.  Gardner  Advertisina  a 
New  York,  and  Bea  Adams 
vice-president.  Gardner  Co, 

■ 

Bond  Promotion  Feature 
Built  by  Notables 

To  give  impetus  to  War  Bond 
sales  in  its  area,  the  Monttrn 
(Cal.)  Peninsula  Herald  is  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  specially  obtaintd 
statements  from  some  of  the 
world  figures  at  the  San  Fraa- 
cisco  Conference. 

The  .statements,  which  an 
being  given  news  story  write¬ 
ups  as  well  as  being  adapted  (or 
local  ads.  were  requested  bf 
William  O'Donnell,  publisher 
Among  those  who  have  already 
accepted  the  paper’s  invitation 
were  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong  of  Hiini 
F.  M.  Forde,  deputy  prime  mia- 
ister  and  leader  of  the  Am- 
tralian  delegation,  and  John 
Sofianopoulos,  foreign  minister 
of  Greece. 

During  the  Sixth  War  Loaa 
the  Herald  secured  a  messait 
from  Gen.  Joseph  W.  StilwelL 
James  G.  Merbs.  Herald  adver 
tising  manager  reports,  wbidi 
first  appeared  in  a  sponsored  ad 
in  the  Herald.  The  paper  alio 
induced  him  to  furnish  auto¬ 
graphed  photos  for  bond  buyers 
The  general’s  statement  was 
then  released  to  the  wire  ser 
vices  by  the  Treasury. 

■ 

CED  Names  Folsom 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  has  announced 
that  Marion  B.  Folsom,  treasurer 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  who 
has  been  chairman  of  the  field 
development  committee  of  CED. 
will  become  a  vice-chairman  d 
its  board  of  trustees  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  research  committee 
■ 

2  More  Opinion  Days 

Washington,  May  28— Al¬ 
though  the  Supreme  Court 
failed  to  rule  today  on  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  anti-monopoly  cue. 
there  still  is  prospect  that  a  de 
cision  will  be  handed  down  be¬ 
fore  the  summer  recess  is  dr 
dared.  The  docket  carries  al¬ 
most  50  undecided  cases  and  the 
justices  have  agreed  to  hold  two 
more  “opinion  Mondays.” 
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STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Fh*  Notional  Phyticion*  Commlttoo  it  utilizing  to  maximum 
capacity  ht  rotourcot  and  organizational  itrength  in  coato- 
laci  oflortf  to  protorvo  in  tho  Unitod  Statot  our  tyttom  of 
Privoto  Intorprlto  to  tho  and  thoti— 

Dectort  of  Modicino  may  retain,  in  the  public 
inforoat,  thair  partonal  indapandanca— thair  in- 
dnUual  and  coffactiva  intagrhy  and  affactiVanaaa. 

Uodarttonding  of  purpota  it  tought  and  cooporotlon  it 
wakooMd  In  tha  ballaf  that  |olnt  afforta  may  ratult  In  tha 
Mtolnawnt  of  thata  ob|act<vat. 


Wg  will  S9nd  on  request — 

"Epochs  in  Medicine" 

(12  pogat)  tubtMad  “Tha  Improvamant  of  AAodkol  Sorvica 
^  Labor,'*  on  Important  artlda  that  aldt  in  making  ciaar  tho 
dotoriaratian  in  tha  quaiity  of  madicai  coro  that  wouid 
iMvhobiy  oacompany  bureaucratic  dittribution  of  madicai 


NATIONAL  PHYSICIANS  COMMITTEE 

for  iL  ^xt  enSion  of  Wl.iicat  S.roic 

A  NON-POLITICAL.  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  FOR 

ETHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  STANDARDS  ' 
AND  EXTENDING  MEDICAL  SERVICE  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  . 

the  PITTSFIELD  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO  2,  ILLINOIS 
TeUphmte  Franklin  6960 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  oiu’  Republic,  newspapers  have 
been  recognized  as  the  principal  medium  for  the  dissemination 
of  information.  They  have  performed  a  public  service  of  ines¬ 
timable  value.  They  have  been — and  still  are — a  potent  force 
in  enlightening  the  people.  Without  a  free  and  courageous  press 
the  progress,  that  has  placed  the  United  States  in  a  position 
unparalleled  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  could  not  have 
been  achieved. 

Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  character  and 
courage  of  the  men  who  have  guided  the  destinies  of  the  “public 
press”  through  all  these  years.  Editorial  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  have  built  a  foundation  upon  which  the 
confidence  of  the  people  rests  securely.  This  public  confidence 
imposes  an  added  responsibility  upon  editors  and  publishers. 
It  affords  them  a  vast  opportunity  for  public  service.  In  times 
like  the  present,  when  the  gravest  of  domestic  problems  and 
momentous  issues  with  world-wide  implications  confront  the 
people,  the  need  for  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  press  is 
imperative. 

Foremost  among  the  problems  faced  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  the  terrifying  trend  toward  collectivist  con¬ 
trol.  In  recent  years  our  Constitutional  processes  have  been 
challenged.  Vast  danger  lurks  in  proposals  that  have  been 
made  to  transfer  to  government  agencies  tasks  that  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  The  most  menacing  of  such  proposals  is  embodied  in 
measures  now  pending  in  Congress — for  amendment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act — that  would  place  the  distribution  of 
medical  care  in  the  United  States  under  a  government  bureau¬ 
crat.  That  the  leaders  of  the  American  Press  are  alert  to  this 
danger  is  evidenced  in  a  report  to  the  recent  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  by  its  Social  Security  Committee.  In  a  paragraph  headed 
“Publishers  should  watch  Social  Security  Legislation,”  the 
report  says: 

Your  Committee  once  more  desires  to  urge  upon  every  member 
newspaper  to  maintain  an  active  interest  in  all  of  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation,  as  the  many  interests,  including  governmental  agencies,  labor 
organizations  and  social  groups  are  advocating  so  many  different 
methods  and  applications  of  Social  Security  that  we  are  developing 
some  situations  where  it  could  conceivably  be  more  profitable  to  be 
imemployed  than  it  would  be  to  work  *  *  *  Additional  items  such 
as  Sickness,  Hospitalization,  and  the  like,  are  being  urged  vigorously 
and  will  be  given  consideration  by  many  state  legislatures  as  well  as 
by  Congress  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

The  ANPA  Social  Security  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  forewarning  editors  against  contemplated  actions  which 
would  involve  revolutionary  changes  in  our  methods  of  dis 
tributing  medical  service,  lower  the  quality  of  medical  can 
and  make  practicing  physicians  subservient  to  politicians. 
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Hempstead  Town  Plan 
Receives  Wide  Acclaim 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


WITH  the  first  phase  of  its  own 

successful  campaign  to  de¬ 
velop  more  universal  courtesy 
and  cooperation 
complete,  the 
Nassau  Daily 
Review  -  Star  at 
Hempstead, 

Long  Island,  has 
decided  to  make 
the  copyrighted 
plan  together 
with  the  mater¬ 
ials  created  for 
it  available  free 
of  charge  to 
any  newspaper  „ 

which  can  make  * 

use  of  it.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  James  E.  Stiles,  publisher 
of  the  paper,  has  au:cepted  an 
offer  from  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  in¬ 
clude  a  full  page  of  basic  adver¬ 
tising  illustrations  covering  the 
subject  in  the  July  issue  of 
Metro  Newspaper  Service. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  plan 
as  conceived  by  Mr.  Stiles  will 
accompany  a  proof  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  1.900  newspapers 
on  the  Metro  list.  Mats  are  to  be 
furnished  free  on  request  and 
Mr.  Stiles  will  supply  additional 
details  to  anyone  desiring  them. 

How  It  All  Started 

Consumer-retailer  ill-will,  nur¬ 
tured  by  wartime  shortages  and 
personnel  problems  and  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  apparent,  was 
the  motivating  force  which  led 
Mr.  Stiles  and  his  staff  to  formu¬ 
late  the  Hempstead  Town  Cour¬ 
tesy-Cooperation  campaign  near¬ 
ly  a  year  ago.  For  various  rea¬ 
sons,  however,  it  was  not  until 
early  in  April  that  the  campaign 
was  put  into  effect  ( E&P,  Apr. 
14.  p.  88). 

Disiplay  materials  and  “cam¬ 
paign”  buttons  bearing  the  em¬ 
blem  of  clasped  hands  encircled 
by  the  words  ‘‘Courtesy — Coop¬ 
eration,”  as  well  as  a  series  of  12 
full-page  advertisements,  were 
ready  by  October,  but.  believing 
that  the  campaign  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  less  effective  by  the 
Christmas  activities,  the  paper 
postponed  its  launching. 

The  changing  picture  of  the 
war  which  brought  peace  and  a 
normal  way  of  life  nearer  to 
realization,  provided  the  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  this  spring  and 
within  the  space  of  a  few  days 
the  entire  campaign  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Hempstead  Town’s 
business  and  civic  leaders  and 
then,  backed  by  advertising  and 
publicity,  to  the  public. 

After  nearly  M  days  of  pro¬ 
motion,  the  program  seemingly 
has  picked  up  a  momentum  of 
its  own,  and  though  the  series  of 
ads  has  been  completed  and  the 
daily  publicity  ended,  sales¬ 
persons  still  wear  their  lapel 
buttons,  stores  still  display  coun¬ 
ter  cards  and  decalcomanias  and 


the  spirit  of  the  campaign  per¬ 
sists  in  a  tangible  fashion. 

In  fact,  such  wide  interest  has 
been  evidenced  and  so  many 
persons  have  requested  a  sequel 
to  the  program  that  Mr.  Stiles 
says,  “It  just  won’t  stop,”  and  he 
is  planning  for  the  fall  either  a 
revitalized  campaign  on  the 
same  subject  or  a  new  one  of 
similar  type. 

The  Review-Star’s  advertising 
manager,  William  C.  Fowley, 
suggested  that  the  paper  may 
develop  advertising  urging  resi¬ 
dents  to  continue  patronizing 
local  merchants  after  the  war 
and  demonstrating  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  doing  so.  However,  that 
is  still  in  the  discussion  stage. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the 
courtesy-cooperation  advertising 
was  that  though  each  insertion 
carried  the  names  of  nearly  300 
Review-Star  advertisers.  •  it  cost 
the  latter  nothing.  This  lack  of 
commercialization.  Mr.  Stiles  be¬ 
lieves,  was  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  success  of  the  program 
and.  he  asserts,  “Newspapers 
don’t  have  to  do  everything  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  They 
must  render  service  and  they 
have  to  take  a  lot  of  leadership 
in  the  community.” 

To  minimize  further  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  price  tag  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  program,  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  limited  the  listing  of 
advertisers’  names  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  display  material  to 
those  firms  whose  advertising 
had  appeared  in  the  paper  in 
1944  and  in  1945  prior  to  the 
program’s  announcement. 

An  Idea  Realized 


When  the  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  these  merchants  at  a 
luncheon  the  early  part  of  April, 
they  wholeheartedly  accepted  it. 
as  Mr.  Fowley  expressed  it  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “as  a  crys¬ 
tallization  of  an  idea  for  which 
everyone  had  been  groping.” 

For  the  past  year  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Hempstead  Town  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  many  new  customers, 
both  because  of  gas  rationing 
and  because  of  the  influx  of  new 
inhabitants.  Many  feel,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  campaign,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  creating  a  more  pleasant 
atmosphere,  will  bring  customer 
and  retailer  closer  together  in 
mutual  understanding  and  there¬ 
by  help  to  retain  a  large  share 
of  the  new  business. 

A  demonstration  of  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  effectiveness  along  this 
line  was  provided  by  one  Re¬ 
view-Star  reader,  a  housewife, 
who  wrote  shortly  after  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  inception  and  soundly 
criticized  a  butcher  store  for  its 
lack  of  courtesy.  In  the  interest 
of  the  campaign  and  its  purpose, 
a  representative  of  the  paper 
talked  with  the  store’s  proprie¬ 
tor.  who  then  visited  the  cus¬ 


tomer,  apologized  and  explained 
his  problems. 

She  in  turn,  when  she  under¬ 
stood.  accepted  the  apology, 
withdrew  her  letter  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Stiles,  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  customer  on 
such  a  friendW  basis  that  she’s 
doing  an  unofficial  job  of  public 
relations  for  the  store. 

Primarily  directed  to  cus¬ 
tomer-business  relationships,  the 
campaign  nevertheless  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  all  types  of  citizens  and 
received  cooperation  from  all 
quarters.  For  example,  bulletins 
explaining  it  were  sent  to  all 
churches  and  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ceived  some  20  commendatory 
replies,  while  at  least  50  discus¬ 
sions  of  courtesy  and  coopera¬ 
tion  were  held  from  pulpits. 

The  Rev.  Richard  W.  Firth  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Oceanside,  N.  Y.,  wrote: 
‘‘Shortages  of  food  and  help  and 
grave  doubts  now  being  voiced 
about  any  let-up  in  the  future 
are  all  taking  their  toll  in  frayed 
nerves  and  threadbare  tempers. 
A  minister  is  able  to  witness 
more  of  that  than  he  cares  to 
but  with  the  public  spiritedness 
of  your  great  newspaper,  we 
who  endeavor  to  spread  ‘sweet¬ 
ness  and  light’  can  take  heart.” 

Interest  has  been  expressed 
not  only  by  local  community 
leaders  but  also  by  outsiders. 
According  to  Mr.  Stiles,  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  has  received  at  least 
50  letters  from  key  advertising 
agency  space  buyers  who  say  the 
campaign  “is  as  cleverly  con¬ 
ceived  a  program  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  indicative  of  what  the 
new^aper  can  do  to  bring  the 
retailer  and  consumer  together, 
as  they  have  seen.” 

To  carry  word  of  the  idea  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  Township,  where  the  paper 
supplied  merchants  with  5.000 
buttons  and  2,000  counter  dis¬ 
play  cards,  light  pull  tags  and 
decalcomanias.  the  Review-Star 
bound  the  12  ads  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  entire  program 
into  a  presentation  which  it  has 
distributed  to  1.000  agencies  and 
key  persons  in  the  trade  and  on 
trade  publications.  Thus  the 
story  “Hempstead  Town  Is  You” 
and  “Hempstead  Town  Is  a 


Team”  has  reached  all  putt  ^ 
the  United  States. 

All  copy  for  the  ads,  whJckii, 
illustrated  with  sketchw  of  m. 
resentative  community 
— the  doctor,  the  service  iuil 
the  retailer,  and  othen— 
prepared  by  the  Review-6t«i 
own  staff.  Insertions  were  sek^ 
uled  twice  a  week  for  six 
and.  in  addition,  there 
column  one.  page  one 
every  day  on  the  caropiM 
progress  as  well  as  nearly  » 
endorsements  from  leaderiiiS 
as  well  as  local.  Also  84  hB 
shots  of  courtesy  and  cotgK 
tion  in  practice  were  usedTv 

“Because  of  the  paper 
age  we  had  to  make  sacijX 
to  run  the  campaign,”  tfr. 
explained,  adding,  “but 
will  relationships  betwetiH 
people  and  our  retail  outMS 
more  important  to  us  tb^S 
vertising  income.  ”  '  X 

As  the  manager  of  one  of  S 
New  York  branch  storoM 
Hempstead  Town  said  to  bB 
&  Publisher,  “We  don’t  kw 
anything  about  newspap«|i|| 
results,  and  whjle  we  haiB 
ways  stressed  courtesy  iaS 
store,  this  camipaign  has 
sized  it  and.  as  well,  has  afe 
our  customers  realize  our  ink 
lems  and  cooperate  witii  ut*; 

As  for  its  effect  on  other  ni* 
papers.  Stiles  said :  “I’m  hsM 
that  this  effort.  primitivaB 
pioneering  as  it  is,  may  be  nt 
helpful  to  the  developna^d 
public  relations  tools  to  be  Mi 
for  some  time  to  come."  k 
added  that  newspapers  can  tnk 
the  materials  they  devekp  ■ 
that  all  may  profit  by  it 

Thus  it  is  generally  afMi 
that  the  pereons  who  nib 
Hempstead  Town  their  hom 
shop  in  its  garden-surrooiki 
stores  and  frequent  its  tree-ttii 
streets  have  come  to  realize  not 
only  that  courtesy  and  coopera¬ 
tion  make  life  and  work  non 
pleasant  but  also,  as  one  of  the 
ads  put  it.  that: 

“Hempstead  Town  is  YOU., 
not  the  public  officials,  not  tht 
first  families,  not  the  businas 
social  and  political  leaden,  ba! 
YOU  who  read  this  adwt*- 
ment  and  probably  think  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  someone  else. 


g 


o  "  f  ,  I 
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The  Hempstead  story  of  courtesy  and  cooperation  is  am]^ 
the  posters  mounted  in  this  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  store.  OrigiaoMT  " 
photograph,  which  shows  Benjamin  A.  Cook,  proprietor  ed  Cl“iJ*J| 
Jewelry  store,  displaying  an  engagement  ring  to  a  soldier  oM  v 
bride-to-be,  appeored  in  the  Review-Star  community  camp«9*- 
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YOU  and  several  of  your  associates  must 
make  a  trip  to  a  nearby  city  on  essen- 
tal  business.  You  fill  your  tank  with  gaso- 
he  and  drive.  At  the  end,  your  tank  may 
fe  empty— the  petroleum  molecules  used 
ip— but  you’re  at  your  destination. 

That  illustrates  one  aspect  of  the  “good” 
itainabie  from  petroleum  products — and 
here'  'a  no  discounting  its  importance. 
TTiere’s  a  newer  conception  of  how  to 
pt  additional  “good”  «nit  of  a  barrel  of 
rode  oil.  Increasingly,  petroleum  molc- 
•ules  are  entering  into  products  with 
oogcr  life. 

Shell  Research  leads  in  this  “life  exten- 
•••  program  for  petroleum  molecules. 


For  instance.  Shell  scientists  found  the 
raw  materials  to  make  light,  iiuhrcakablc, 
natural-looking  teeth  in  a  |)etroleiim  gas  — 
and  these  artificial  teeth  may  serve  their 
owner  for  many  years. 

Examples  like  this — stemming  from  Shell 
Research — are  multiplied  not  by  ilozens  or 
scores,  but  by  hundreds. 

Take  the  cast^  of  the  fertilizer.  Shell  NH,. 
Fed  into  irrigation  water,  or  applied  direct 
to  the  soil,  it  enriches  the  earth  with  nitro¬ 
gen — rt'sulting  in  better  erops  over  a  <»n- 
siderable  period.  Fruit  grows  larger  and 
juicier.  Vegetable  gardens  double  and  triple 
their  yield. 

Through  this  continuing  action  of  petro¬ 
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leum  molecules,  the  farmer  prospers,  and 
the  city  <‘hild  is  better  nourished.  That’s 
life  extension  for  petroleum  molecules — 
and  people. 

*  *  * 

Petroleum  products  which  are  expend¬ 
able  make  jobs — such  as  in  service  stations, 
oil  burner  equipment  and  service,  motor 
car  factories,  and  the  activities  related  to 
them.  In  the  days  coming,  these  jobs  will 
be  one  of  the  baeklogs  against  the  unem¬ 
ployment  of  our  Veterans. 

Look  to  the  “life  extension”  of  petroleum 
molecules  for  thousands  of  NEW  JOBS  .  .  . 
for  men  who  will  he  indirectly  employed  by 
“oil,”  making  the  plasties,  drugs,  fabrics, 
and  laminated  building  materials  in  which 
petroleum  molecules  play  an 
essential  part. 

Making  “molecules  live  longer” 
through  Shell  Research  is  one  NEW 
backlog  against  unemployment. 


SHELL  on.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

O  1945,  Shell  Oil  ComoinT.  Inconioratad 
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Nazi  Camp  News  Job 
Gave  Bennett  Jitters 


mj£M 


NERVOUS  STRAIN  of  publish-  the  Red  Cross,”  said  Bennett. 

ing  a  clandestine  newspaper  "For  other  materials  we  bribed 
in  a  German  prison  camp  for  our  guards  with  cigarettes.” 

14  months  has  Bennett’s  assistant  in  publish- 

put  a  tremor  in  if'J?  the  Pow  Wow.  later  taking 

Lowell  Ben-  over  the  entire  job.  was  a  former 

nett  s  youthful  fjan  Francisco  Examiner  copy- 

bands.  boy,  Raymond  Parker.  “He’s  a 

It  has  caiwed  darn  good  newsnanerman,”  says 

Mme  hard  lines  Bennett,  “and  I  don’t  just  say 

in  his  25-year-  /  that  for  sentimental  reasons.  He 

old  face.  ought  to  get  a  good  job  when  he 

Back  in  the  i  comes  home.” 

U.  S.  this  week  it  Bennett  was  captured  by  the 

after  his  libera-  I  Germans  when  he  parachuted 

tion  from  Stalag  I  from  a  flaming  British  bomber 

Luft  No.  1,  Pom-  .struck  by  flak  near  Berlin. 

erania,  the  boy-  Bennett  Escaning  his  captors  by  a  ruse, 
ish- looking  In-  he  left  the  Hotel  Esplanade  in  ■ 

ternational  News  Service  corre-  Berlin  bv  a  Are  escape  and 

spondent  admits  “We  all  got  a  climbed  aboard  a  freight  train  ■ 

good  case  of  nerves  as  the  result  which  he  thought  might  take  H 

of  this  thing.”  him  to  France. 

“But,”  he  adds,  “we  would  “i  wasn’t  a  good  enough  navi- 
have  gone  crazy  without  it.”  gator,”  he  .says  of  his  experience. 

Bennett’s  prison  camp  paper.  "i  had  caught  a  refrigerator  ■ 
the  Pow  Wow,  self-proclaimed  train  which  swung  east  and  ■ 

“only  truthful  newspaper  in  rolled  into  Prague  at  dawn  on  ■ 

Germany,”  was  published  daily,  Dec  18.  There  I  played  hide  ■ 
secretly,  in  four  different  Ian-  and  seek  briefly  with  trigger- 
guages,  with  an  eight-page  sup-  happy  station  guards  but  I  man- 
plement  on  Sundays,  and  didn’t  aged  to  evade  them  and  found  a 
miss  a  day  during  the  entire  14  sympathetic  Czech  worker. 
months  from  Mar.  23,  1944,  to  “When  I  explained,  in  French. 

May  3,  1945.  he  said.  that  I  was  a  ‘Pilot  Americain’  pB 

Clandestine  Radio  he  took  me  immediately  to  his 

It  was  distributed  to  seven  Ibe 

other  prison  camps,  Bennett  month  I  lived  in  three 

declared*  **V^e  got  oui*  nev^rs  difrerent  homes  in  and  near 
from  a  secret  radio  set  hidden  Prague  and  was  able  to  give  . 
in  a  wall  and  beneath  the  floor.  stories  to  the  representa- 

Only  part  that  opened  from  the  of  an  Austrian  filrn  com-  . 

wall  was  a  plug-in  for  a  highly  Pany  who  was  devoting  his  ef-  „ 
collapsible  set  of  headphones.  fp»'ts  and  energies  to  the  Czecho-  ""er 
“The  Germans  would  raid  us  slnvak  underground.  .  nf  n 

every  night.  All  of  a  sudden  Receipt  of  two  of  these  stories  “ 

bang,’  the  lights  would  go  on.  and  their  publication  in  the  ^nuj 
Then  they  would  tackle  the  wall  H;.  S.  caused  a  minor  sensation. 
with  pick-axes.  But  they  never  ^be  two  dispatches  appeared  • 
seemed  to  find  the  right  panel.”  mysteriously  on  the  desk  of  the  me" 

Radio  news  was  transcribed  INS  bureau  manager  in  Madrid. 
on  toilet  paper  by  a  stenographer  who  cabled  them  to  New  York 
and  carried  in  a  hollow  watch  on  Inr  publication  along  with  Ben-  ‘  A 
a  prisoner’s  wrist  to  the  part  of  nott’s  admonition  that  no  men-  I  es 
the  compound  where  the  pub-  I’P^.  be  made  of  their  point  of  Pots 
lining  was  done.  origin. 

“We  did  an  issue  in  35  or  40  Gestapo  Stopped  Him 

minute,”  Mid  Bennett  “then  ..j  ^ad  hoped  to  maintain  a 
kni^ked  out  copies  six  at  a  time  steady  stream  of  news  stories 
with  carbon  paper  We  ran  about  ^hile  dodging  the  Gestapo.”  says 
TO  copies  and  each  was  read  by  Bennett,  “but  I  was  recaptured. 

70  or  80  men.  Friends  had  advised  me  to  try  ^ 

Only  Two  Found  to  get  to  ’Rirkey  by  way  of  Slo- 

“At  flrst  we  had  a  rule  that  vakia,  Hungary  and  Romania.  ^ 
the  paper  should  be  read  only  but  I  soon  found  that  movement 
in  groups  of  three,  and  destroyed  eastward  was  impossible. 
when  everyone  had  read  it.  But  “Later  I  tried  a  getaway  ^ 

we  dropped  the  rule,  simply  through  Bruenn  and  Vienna  to 
warning  the  men  to  be  careful.  Switzerland.  Someone  tipped  off 
“In  the  entire  14  months  the  the  local  Gestapo,  and  after  a 
Germans  succeeded  in  finding  futile  race  through  the  railway 
only  two  copies.”  marshalling  yards  I  was  caught  ‘bat 

Bennett’s  paper  was  typed  in  and  taken  to  Gestapo  headquar-  W. 

two  columns  on  front  and  back  ters.  the  < 

of  a  single  letter-size  sheet  un-  “One  of  the  stories  I  had  sent  pair, 
der  a  neatly  lettered  title  filled  out  had  just  been  published  and  dennes  thing  happened  we  were 
in  with  pencil  cross-hatch  or  the  Germans  were  frantic  to  half-crazy.  When  our  troops 
orange  water  color,  and  a  one-  know  how  it  got  through.  I  crossed  the  Rhine  we  exulted, 
line  banner  painted  in  with  swore  that  no  military  informa-  When  they  reached  the  Elbe  we 
either  the  same  or  a  contrasting  tion  was  contained  in  it,  main-  were  absolutely  drunk  with 
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French  paratroopers.  “BB  * 
never  jumped.  I  married  a  3^ 
tish  girl  and  $18  a  week 
sufficient  to  live  on.  Se  !► 
signed  and  went  to  work 
INS  in  London.” 

Before  getting  shot 
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138,000,000  NEIGHBORS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST ! 


M  ore  than  ever  before,  America  is 
one  ^reat  iieitchliorhood !  No  loiifcer  do  we 
speak  of  distance  in  liiindreils  of  miles — 
hut  in  hours.  And  foixl  from  Vross-continent 
is  an  expected  part  of  oiir  daily  meals.  But, 
have  you  ever  considered  how  all  this  hat 
come  tf>  Ite? 

Serving  nearly  every  conimiinity  in 
this  country,  America’s  vast  railroad  net¬ 
work — "The  Link  Between” — is  relied  on 
by  virtually  all  Americans. 

Over  the  steel  rails,  farmers  send  their 
eropt  to  market . . .  coal  reaches  local  fuel 


dealers  . . .  letters  race  great  distances  to 
millions  of  niail-hoxes.  Directly,  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  America’s  railroads  serve  everyone 
in  this  vast  neighborhood-nation ! 

Linking  13  great  slates  with  the 
nation,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  an 
always-dependable  transportation  "link” 
serving  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
"Heart  of  Industrial  America”.  So  that  ail. 
who  depend  on  our  service,  may  enjoy  the 
fullest  iienefits,  the  BaO  strives  to  give  the 
finest .  in  modern  transportation  . . .  rail¬ 
roading,  paced  by  progress ! 


R.  8.  WHira.  CrMiSMl 
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Ruth  Cowan  Prefers 
Bombs  to  Spiders 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

IN  MAY,  for  the  first  time  in 

any  considerable  numbers, 
veterans  of  the  European  war 
began  to  return 
to  the  U.  S.,  and 
in  the  same 
month  Ruth 
Cowan,  who  ac- 
comipanied  the 
first  Wacs  to 
North  Africa, 
reUirned  also — 
weary,  a  bit 
dizzied  by  New 
York  City  traf¬ 
fic,  but  a  vet¬ 
eran. 

“I’ve  learned  Cowan 
to  live  in  a 

war,”  she  assessed  her  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  possible  Pacific  as¬ 
signment.  “I’ve  been  shot  at. 
I’ve  learned  to  dive  for  a  slit 
trench.”  She  slid  lightly  over 
the  physical  discomforts.  ”I’ve 
been  awfully  scared  too.  What 
more  can  happen  to  me?” 

She  looked  taut  and  caf>able 
in  her  correspondent’s  uniform, 
but  after  some  days  home  she 
still  didn’t  relax  in  her  hotel 
easy  chair. 

’’Or  I'd  like  to  go  back  to 
Ekirope  because  there’s  such  a 
super  story  back  in  Germany, 
how  the  country  goes  about  re¬ 
habilitating  itself.  But  just  now 
I  want  to  rest  first.  I  was  ter¬ 
ribly,  terribly  tired.” 

Covered  Women 

Probably  more  than  any  other 
corre^ondent,  Ruth  Cowan  was 
spokesman  for  the  women  in  the 
war.  She  and  Inez  Robb  were 
the  only  reporters  to  accompany 
the  first  Wac  contingent  to  North 
Africa,  and  after  Miss  Robb  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  S.  she  continued 
her  frequent  stories  on  the  WAC, 
English  nurses,  women  guer¬ 
rillas,  more  pockets  in  nurses’ 
uniforms,  EInglish  women  in  war 
work,  and  numerous  other  such 
subjects.  Her  stories  were  filed 
from  many  fronts:  North  Af¬ 
rica,  England.  Italy,  English 
bomber  bases,  the  Utah  beach  in 
Normandy,  then  right  across 
France  into  Germany  with  the 
invasion  army. 

Though  she  also  filed  dis¬ 
patches  about  the  Long  Toms, 
the  assault  training  centers, 
wounded  men  at  the  first  aid 
stations  and  in  the  hospitals. 
bomt>ers  returning  home,  the 
congressional  committee  in  Italy 
and  the  advance  at  Luxembourg, 
she  had  first  to  prove  her  compe¬ 
tence  in  action  as  did  the  Wacs 
and  the  nurses. 

Rather  reticent  about  those 
early  days  in  Algiers,  she  ad- 
mitt^  they  were  “pretty  rough.” 
For  security  reasons  neither  she 
nor  Mias  Robb  was  told  before¬ 
hand  where  they  were  going 
with  the  Wacs,  but  ’’when  we 
got  our  equipment,  we  sorta 
thought  you  didn’t  use  those 
things  on  the  River  Thames.  We 
went  out  feeling  rather  proud  of 
ourselves.” 

They  were  even  more  (rf  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  troops  and  corre¬ 


spondents  already  in  North 
Africa  —  “and  not  entirely  a 
pleasant  one,”  Miss  Cowan  un¬ 
derstated.  The  AP  man  was 
afraid  she  would  interfere  with 
the  corre^ondents’  quota,  and 
the  Army  viewed  the  women 
correspondents  with  suspicion. 
It  was  early  in  the  war  and  they 
hadn’t  received  any  orders  show¬ 
ing  they  were  entitled  to  cover 
the  theater.  Then  there  was  a 
“horrible  raid”  the  first  night. 

“We  used  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning,”  Ruth  Cowan  was  a  bit 
grimly  humorous,  ’’and  ask,  ’Is 
the  sun  shining?’  ‘Yes,  the  sun’s 
shining.  Well,  we  have  one  more 
day.  They  don’t  shoot  you  after 
sunrise.’  ” 

Later  the  same  persons  who 
greeted  her  so  unenthusiastically 
in  Africa  accepted  her  freely  in 
Italy.  “A  woman  can  always  win 
out  as  a  correspondent.”  declared 
Miss  Cowan,  “if  she  can  laugh 
at  what  happens.” 

Important  Crumbs 

^e  views  the  acceptance  of 
women  correspondents  as  part 
of  the  general  approval  gained 
by  women  at  the  fronts  and  the 
recognition  that  they  can  do 
some  jobs  better  than  men. 
Women,  perhaps,  are  more  aware 
of  living  conditions,  may  have  a 
^ecial  abdlity  to  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  food,  medical  care, 
how  the  service  men  and  women 
live  from  day  to  day. 

She  herself  reported  every¬ 
thing  but  the  tactical  details  of 
fighting.  “I’ve  been  content  to 
pick  up  the  crumbs” — then,  al¬ 
most  belligerently,  ’’they’ve  been 
mighty  important  crumbs!” 

There  was  the  time  the  slim 
blonde  correspondent  strapped 
her  typewriter  as  usual  on  her 
back  and  rode  in  the  cab  of  the 
first  train  into  Paris.  But  for  a 
full  moon  they  couldn’t  have 
made  it;  the  Americans  had  done 
too  good  a  job  of  bombing. 
There  were  engines  standing 
around  spookily  on  their  noses, 
wrecked  freight  cars,  weak 
tracks. 

And  there  was  the  episode  of 
the  hair  that  no  longer  matched 
the  blonde  locks  pictured  in  her 
passport.  She  and  a  Wac  went 
to  work  on  it  in  a  tin  helmet 
with  bleach,  then  lemon  crys¬ 
tals.  Then  the  bees  went  to 
work  on  her. 

She  went  with  a  spearhead 
unit  into  Luxembourg  and  got 
credit  for  ’’freeing’.’  Steinford 
from  the  Germans.  It  happened 
that  she  was  with  a  medical  party 
looking  for  a  good  hospital  site, 
she  recalled,  lighting  another 
cigarette  and  somehow  making 
her  easy  chair  suggest  a  jeep. 

They  took  a  detour  which 
brought  them  into  Steinford,  and 
the  pe^le  began  running  out  of 
the  buildings  quite  excited.  The 
Nazis  were  still  there,  they 
learned,  and  the  people  wanted 
to  know  where  the  American 
Army  was.  “We  were  mighty 
scar^,”  said  Miss  Cowan,  “and 
said  we’d  go  back  and  find  the 


American  Army.”  Someone  put 
a  Steinford  flag  on  the  jeep  as 
they  turned  and  drove  back. 
Soon  they  met  the  infantry  and 
were  waved  continually  off  the 
road.  They  got  tired  of  taking 
the  ditch  and  turned  around  and 
joined  the  columns.  And  .so  they 
returned  to  Steinford — and  the 
villagers  neglected  the  weary  in¬ 
fantry  to  toss  flowers  into  the 
returned  jeep. 

When  Miss  Cowan  covered  the 
first  military  trial  on  German 
territory  at  Aachen,  she  was 
merely  reverting  to  early  days 
as  an  AP  general  news  and 
crime  reporter  in  Chicago,  to  the 
Roger  Touhy,  A1  Capone.  Jake 
the  Barber,  Wynkoop  trials. 

She  started  as  a  reporter  for 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News 
because  a  friend  who  worked  on 
the  paper  got  free  tickets  to  the 
movies.  “I  thought  that  was 
nice.”  she  grinned,  “so  I  did 
some  reviewing  and  also  got 
passes  to  the  movies.” 

Reviewing  and  general  report¬ 
ing  for  the  News  palled  after 
about  six  months,  and  Ruth  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  United  Press  job  as 
R.  Baldwin  Cowan  and  covered 
the  area  until  U.P.  discovered 
R.  Baldwin  was  a  woman.  'Then 
she  began  10  years  for  AP  in 
Chicago.  She  had  hoped  to  see 
the  world,  but  finally  gave  up 
and  purchased  furniture  —  and 
was  promptly  transferred  to 
Washington.  After  about  three 
years  there  she  got  her  chance 
to  go  overseas  in  January,  1943. 

Women,  she  believes,  have  a 
right  to  cover  any  part  of  the 
war  where  nurses  or  Wacs  may 
also  be.  Speaking  of  the  flight 
to  Utah  beach,  with  Dixie  Tighe. 
Helen  Kirkpatrick,  Inez  Carpen¬ 
ter  and  British  women  writers, 
she  said.  ”I  don’t  think  any  of 
us  wanted  to  go  in  the  original 
assault,  but  when  you  start  tak¬ 
ing  nurses  in  surely  you  can  take 
women  correspondents.” 

On  that  trip  she  decided  she 
didn’t  like  foxholes.  When  she 
was  offered  one,  she  asked  for 
a  tent  instead,  despite  the  danger 
of  bombs.  The  foxhole  harbored 
a  spider. 

Another  time  she  was  equally 
choosey  about  a  slit  trench.  It 
was  another  beautiful  moonlit 
night  in  an  almost  pulverized 
town.  One  wall  still  standing, 
however,  disturbed  her.  She  be¬ 
lieved  that  an  explosion  nearby 
would  send  it  down  right  into 
her  bomb  shelter.  While  firing 
continued  she  scuttled  to  an¬ 
other  bomb  shelter.  Pretty  soon 
the  men  followed  her. 

“I’ve  heard  of  women  being 
finicky,”  grumbled  one  M.P., 
“but  this  is  a  hell  of  a  time  to 
get  particular.” 

■ 

Denson  Resigns 

Chicago,  May  28 — John  Den¬ 
son,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald- American,  has  resign^. 
Denson,  who  went  to  the  Herald- 
American  as  Sunday  editor 
when  Louis  Ruppell  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  last  fall,  was  later 
appointed  assistant  to  Ruppel. 
In  recent  weeks  he  was  tem¬ 
porarily  in  charge  of  the  Herald- 
American’s  Washington  bureau, 
taking  over  the  post  formerly 
held  by  Cabell  Phillips,  who 
has  joined  the  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Deutsch  Charge 
Dies;  Model  Law 
Drawn  for  N.  Y. 

Prompted  by  the  Eorroa  4 
Publisher  condemnation  of  tkt 
contemnt  citation  against  Al¬ 
bert  Deut.sch.  PM  reportsf,  b 
a  congressional  hearing,  stab 
Senator  Thomas  C.  DesinooA|( 
Newburgh  drafted  a  nroteetht 
law  for  New  York  hewip^ 
men  this  week  and  said  W 
would  work  for  enactment  of  th» 
bill  at  the  1946  session  of  fit 
Legislature. 

Senator  Desmond,  a  civil  et- 
gineer  who  has  a  long  record  if 
legislative  achievement!,  dit* 
up  an  all-inclusive  clause  to  nil- 
guard  newsmen  not  only  fna 
the  threat  of  contempt  penalilM 
of  legislative  committed,  bn 
also  of  the  courts  and  admina 
trative  bodies.  The  present  Inr 
permits  a  legislative  body,  is 
the  course  of  hearings  on  pw- 
posed  legislation,  to  demand  tbii 
a  reporter  divulge  the  souriaif 
his  information,  or  be  citad  tor 
contempt. 

The  Veterans  Committa*  if 
the  House  in  Washington  ftb 
week  sidestepped  a  test  of  ib 
legal  power  in  contempt  by  en- 
celling  the  citation  enlifif 
against  Deutsch  after  ba  it 
fused  to  name  five  U.  S.  Vile 
rans’  Administration  phyikta 
who  had  given  him  data  for  t 
series  of  articles  critical  of  ttt 
medical  care  of  veterans. 

Rep.  John  Rankin  of  MWa 
sippi.  chairman,  insisted  tilt 
Deutsch  be  cited  and  a  Hook 
vote  to  confirm  that  action  m 
scheduled  for  last  week,  bi 
postponed.  Other  ccHnndlki 
members — a  minority  of  thm- 
were  prepared  to  vote  agabtf 
referring  the  case  to  the  diitlkl 
attorney  and  rejection  of  Hr 
Rankin  recommendation  wm  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  certain.  On  lb* 
day,  the  committee  voted  to  it- 
verse  itself,  without  debatk 

The  committee  also  voted  IH 
to  recall  Deutsch  for  fuillHr 
testimony. 

Senator  Desmond’s  atteaUP 
was  drawn  to  the  incideM  Ij 
new  stories  and  the  editorWlB 
E.  &  P.  last  week,  whereupiate 
had  his  legal  assistants  Ml 
the  laws  of  10  states  wheit  iv 
porters  are  now  protected  fiMJ 
contempt  charges.  Out  of  ttak 
study  has  come  this  “modePbB 
for  New  York  State: 

“No  person  engaged  on, 
nected  with,  or  employed'  *1 
any  newspaper  shall  be  e^ 
pelled  to  disclose,  in  any  UIp 
proceeding  or  trial,  before  i* 
court  of  record,  or  any  court  *f 
inferior  local  jurisdiction^  ly 
fore  any  Grand  jury  of  any  eeilt 
ty,  or  any  petit  jury  of  anyeiM 
before  the  presidening  oflewd 
any  tribunal  or  his  agent,  bsjOT 
any  committee  of  the  LegiMt^ 
before  any  city,  or  conM 
state  body,  before  any  injnj 
torial  or  administrative  body  9 
department,  before  any  coeiBIr 
sion,  or  elsewhere,  the  " 
of  any  news  or  informatiomt^ 
cured  or  obtained  by  him  o^J 
him  and  published  in  the  n*^ 
paper  on  which  he  is 
connected  with  or  employee. 
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Miller,  AP,  Optimistic 
On  World  Free  Press 


By  Paul  ^^er.  Assistant  General  Manager. 
Associated  Press 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  May  31— 

( Special  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher) — Here’s  one  man’s  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the 
status  of  the 
American  cru¬ 
sade  for  world 
freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  appraisal 
is  made  in  light 
of  the  encourag¬ 
ing  but  very 
short  step  now 
projected  here 
at  UNCIO. 

1.  There  is 
unanimity  of  Miller 
ODinion  in  the 

U.  S.  that  this  country  should 
promote  world  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  government 
is  committed  to  the  course. 

2.  One  positive  international 
advance  has  been  achieved,  al¬ 
though  regional  in  character; 
namely,  the  inter- American 
agreement  at  Mexico  City  mu¬ 
tually  pledging  free  access  to  in¬ 
formation  in  all  American  na¬ 
tions  and  an  end  of  censorship 
after  the  war. 

3.  One  broad  international  ad¬ 
vance  is  projected:  The  world 
organization  charter  is  being 
drawn  here  to  provide  for  a  dec- 
claration  on  freedom  of  speech 


commission  on  human  rights. 
And  after  that  will  come  the 
time-consuming  work  of  organ¬ 
ization  involved  in  getting  the 
commission  operating.  Then  be¬ 
gin  the  investigations  and  hear¬ 
ings  and  smaller  conferences. 

The  U.  S.  may  try  a  short-cut. 
It  may  go  to  work  on  bilateral 
agreements,  seeking  thus  one  by 
one  to  expand  the  area  of  the 
world  in  which  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  is  fostered.  But  at  the 
moment  there  is  no  assurance 
that  this  actually  will  be  under¬ 
taken. 

Meanwhile,  it  remained  for  a 
Peruvian — Luis  Fernan  Cisneros, 
ambassador  to  Mexico — to  strike 
a  practical  blow  for  access  to 
news  here  this  week.  On  behalf 
of  the  Peruvian  delegation,  he 
proposed  unequivocally  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  world  organiza¬ 
tion  be  open  to  the  press.  The 
idea  is  getting  around! 


30-Lb.  Paper  Parley 
Creates  Interest 

conttnued  from  page  7 


of  manufacturing  it.  The  30- 
pound  newsprint  costs  more  be¬ 
cause  it  is  composed  of  a  greater 


human  rights.  Secretary  Stet- 
tinius  has  interpreted  fre^om  of 
speech  to  encompass  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  freedom  of  communica¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  commission 
would  have  as  one  of  its  pro¬ 
jects  the  promoting  of  world 
freedom  of  news  exchange. 

4.  The  whole  crusade  has  been 
given  a  tremendous  push  the 
world  around  by  the  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Ralph  McGill,  Dean  Carl  Acker¬ 
man  and  Wilbur  Forrest.  Their 
work  will  bear  fruit  for  a  long 
time,  if  what  one  hears  among 
foreign  newspaper  men  here  is 
any  indication. 

As  for  the  prospects  of  prac¬ 
tical  overall  success,  the  picture 
is  fairly  bright  b^ause  much 
has  been  done  where  very  little 
ever  was  done  before.  But  there 
is  a  long  road  ahead  to  world 
news  freedom  of  the  scope  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written 
and  said  and  done. 

If,  for  example,  you  regard  the 
new  league  of  nations,  now 
building,  as  holding  the  promise 
of  realization,  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  many  years  will  be 
required  for  much  real  accom¬ 
plishment 

Few  here  expect  it  will  be 
possible  to  get  the  world  charter 
approved  by  the  individual  na¬ 
tions  in  time  to  hold  the  organ¬ 
ization  meeting  before  1946. 
Then  there  will  remain  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  naming  the  proposed 


Dickinson  Leaves 
Bureau 

Frederick  Dickinson,  sales 
monager.  Bureau  oi  Advertis¬ 
ing.  ANPA.  has  resigned. 
eUective  June  1.  No  successor 
has  os  yet  been  appointed. 
Mr.  Dickinson's  plans  have  not 
been  aimounced. 


Mrs.  Thackrey 
Buys  Bronx 
Home  News 


improvement  in  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction.  Even  with  a  cutback  in 
war  production,  Canadian 
sources  said,  there  would  still 
be  the  factor  of  wages  to  lure 
men  back  to  the  mills  when  they 
are  needed.  It  is  likely,  in  the 
view  of  one  observer,  that  many 
former  miU  workers  who  have 
been  either  in  military  service  or 
in  war  plants  will  take  a  “rest” 
before  resuming  jobs  in  the  pa¬ 
per  industry.  One  large  manu¬ 
facturer  has  had  to  rely  on  help 
from  relief  rolls  to  keep  a  mill 
operating. 

Wages  of  woodsworkers  have 
been  increased,  but  they  are  not 
so  high  as  those  in  the  factories. 
To  get  any  sizable  increase  in 
newsprint  output,  there  must  be 
a  record  turnout  of  hands  to  cut 
a  record  number  of  trees  in  the 
forests  this  summer  and  fall. 
Then  there  must  be  favorable 
weather  to  get  the  wood  down  to 
the  mills. 

Hopes  for  resumption  of  im¬ 
ports  from  Europe  on  a  large 
.scale  this  summer  have  been 
dashed  by  the  lack  of  shipping 
and  desires  of  some  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  to  maintain 
the  markets  established  in  South 
America  and  elsewhere,  at  least 


Purchase  of  the  stock  of  Hk 
Bronx  Home  News  Publuhiu 
Co.  by  Dorothy  S.  Thacfaqr 
president  and  publisher  of  tta 
New  York  Post,  was  completed 
May  29.  The  company  publidtei 
the  Bronx  Home  Newt,  tin 
Thackrey  will  serve  as  duir 
man  of  the  board. 

Although  she  and  Ted  0 
Thackrey,  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Post,  confirmed 
that  the  chief  executives  sod 
personnel  of  the  neighborhood 
daily  would  remain  uncbai^ 
and  that  its  operating  polkie 
and  civic-mindedness  would  be 
retained,  four  officials  of 
Post  besides  Mrs.  Thackrey  will 
also  hold  offices  on  the  Hoot 
News  as  liaison  executives. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  oi 
John  Paul  FitzMaurice  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Home  News 
because  of  ill  health,  Edmuno 
Goodrich,  mechanical  superin 
tendent  and  member  of  the  Pool 
board  of  directors,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Home  News  as 
executive  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Abe  Hyman 
has  been  promoted  to  circulatioc 
manager  to  take  over  that  por 
tion  of  Mr.  FitzMaurice’s  dutia 

■The  three  other  executives  oi 
the  Post  who  will  also  serve  oo 
the  Bronx  newspaper  are  Mr 
'Thackrey,  who  will  act  as  presi¬ 
dent;  Marvin  Berger,  secretiiy 
of  the  New  York  Post  Corp.,  who 


tensile  strength  and  hard  sur¬ 
face;  paper-making  machines 
must  run  at  lower  speeds,  entail¬ 
ing  extra  power  costs;  and  on 
the  whole,  about  8%  more  wood 
is  consumed. 

It  is  possible,  some  observers 
of  the  paper  situation  said,  that 
the  Montreal  conference  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  decision  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  abide  by  a  mill  plan 
to  let  the  increased  supply  of 
pulpwood,  which  is  flowing  to 
the  mills  as  a  result  of  heavy 
rains  in  the  forests,  go  into  32- 
pound  paper  and  boost  the  com¬ 
mitments  which  now  run  to  200,- 
000  tons  a  month. 

The  Canadians  have  already 
announced  ability  to  deliver  ap¬ 
proximately  215,000  tons  a 
month,  but  the  excess  is  being 
drained  off  by  the  demands  of 
the  U.S.  government.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  official  needs,  over¬ 
orders  of  57,000  tons  are  backed 
up  at  the  mills,  and  Washington 
estimates  of  the  needs  for  gov¬ 
ernment  uses,  including  news¬ 
print  for  liberated  countries, 
run  in  excess  of  60,000  tons  for 
the  third  quarter — or  20,000  tons 
a  month  out  of  a  total  available 
newsprint  supply  of  273,000  tons 
( which  figure  includes  U.  S.  mill 
output).  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1945  the  government  took  47,000 
tons  and  in  the  second  quarter, 
53,300  tons. 

While  Canada’s  pulpwood 
stocks  have  improved,  due  to  a 
break  in  the  weather,  the  man¬ 
power  situation  is  described  as 
the  “greatest  drawback’’  to  any 


any  premium  price  for  paper  or 
pulp  from  Sweden,  Norway  or 
Finland. 

The  OPA  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton  have  been  conducting  con¬ 
ferences  with  other  agencies  to 
determine  what  shipping  costs 
will  be  on  Swedish  products, 
when  shippine  is  resumed  prob¬ 
ably  six  months  from  now. 


Cook,  controller,  who  become 
treasurer  of  the  Bronx  daily 

Among  the  Home  Newi  exw 
utives  retaining  their  present 
posts  are  Harry  Good-win,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Charles  H.  Horftn. 
controller,  and  Sanford  Model 
advertising  director. 

The  Home  News,  founded  Jan 
26.  1907,  became  a  daily  in  H22 


ITU  Members  Reject 
Defense  Fund  Levy 


CHICAGO,  May  29 — Members  of 

International  Typographical 
Union  rejected  the  Rochester 
proposition  calling  for  a  special 
assessment  for  a  defense  fund  by 
a  majority  of  4,121,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  ITU  headquarters  in 
Indianapolis  today. 

The  final  count  showed  a  vote 
of  27.899  against  and  23,778  for, 
on  the  proposition  to  impose  a 
levy  of  one-half  of  one  percent 
on  the  income  of  members  for 
six  months. 

On  the  second  proposition,  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  the  first  and 
second  vice-presidents  of  ITU, 
members  voted  rejection  by  an 
even  bigger  majority — 12,003. 
The  final  vote  was  31.363  against; 
19.360  for. 

No  comment  was  made  by  ITU 
officials  on  the  outcome  of  the 
referendum,  other  than  “the  re¬ 
sults  speak  for  themselves.” 


The  Rochester  local  which  d- 
fered  the  proposition  that  woiw 
have  had  the  receipts  from  the 
special  assessment  used  for  or 
ganizers,  strike  benefits  and  «■ 
sistance  to  local  unions,  was 
volved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  last  fsU- 
Prior  to  the  referendum,  tjd 
Akron  local  circularized  TTV 
membership  with  a  statemw  W 
posing  the  Rochester  proposi^ 
and  appealing  for  contimmuon 
of  local  autonomy.  The  Sjw 
cuse  local  had  supported  the 
proposition  in  a  resolution  ct®' 
demning  the  ANPA  Spew 
Standing  Committee  for  Ih  W 
position  to  current  ITU  policies 
Many  of  the  larger  lo<^ 
voted  in  opposition  to  tb^jj 
posed  special  assessment.  i»0“' 
ing  New  York,  Chicago,  Wain- 
ington,  Kansas  City,  Cindn^' 
San  Francisco  and  Milwaukee 


IDITOR  ft 


P  U  •  L I  $  M  E  »  fw  Jew  I.  f  ‘ 


mighty  7lM  W/iff 


These  5 -Star  leaders  ask  yoa  to 
buy  war  bonds  and  hold  them. 

And,  remember,  the  war  bonds 
you  hold  are  the  fighting  bonds. 

And  they’re  the  best  and  safest 
investment  in  the  world.  So,  save 
for  your  country,  save  for  yourself 


•  The  Seventh  War  Loan— the 
Mighty  Seventh— is  giving  evety 
red-blooded  American  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  his  dollars  into  the 
Victory  March  against  tyranny. 
Pour  out  your  might  for  the 
Mighty  Seventh. 

The  5 -Star  leaders  of  our 
fighting  men  — MarshaU,  Leahy, 
MacArthur,  King,  Eisenhower, 
Nimitz,  Arnold— say  to  you: 

upon  whom  has  been  placed 
the  responsibility  of  leading  the 
American  Forces,  appeal  to  you 
with  all  possible  earnestness  to 
invest  in  War  Bonds  to  the  ful¬ 
lest  extent  of  your  capacity* 


BONDS  BY  fHi  BILLIONS  BY  BRINK'S 

Brink’s,  the  World's  Largest  Monej 
Movers,  haul  war  bonds  by  the  billions, 
as  well  as  dollars.  Over  125  billions  in 
1944.  Brink’s  operate  more  than  six 
hundred  armored  trucks  more  than 
seven  million  miles  a  year.  In  the  post 
twenty-five  years  Brink’s  have  bought 
more  than  1600  Internationals,  and 
during  that  time  90%  of  Brink’s  trucks 
have  been  International  Trucks. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ANPA  COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  LAWS 


Federal  Lair* 

Adjoiirnmont  at  the  T«th  Con»rpMi 
I)*'*',  in,  1944,  eaw  but  little  leirlelatioii 
of  major  importanee  to  iiewapaper* 
•■ii.vlwl.  but  meaeure*  were  introdueed 
in  _  both  Senate  and  Hotiee  wliieh  re- 
i|uir»-d  c.areful  .anal.VRis  and  eheoklmr  by 
your  Committee.  Theee  were  promptly 
reporteil  through  ANPA  Poleral  Law* 
nulletin*.  Ninety-eJaht  «ueh  bulletin* 
were  iR*ued  during  the  year*  104;t  and 
1944.  in  whieh  the  78lh  ConKTese  wa* 
in  *e**ion.  Federal  Law*  Bulletin  No. 
1-194.*>,  Jan.  4,  sire*  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  Rome  of  the  measures  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  newspaper*  and  their 
Htatu*  at  the  close  of  the  78th  Concress. 


Importation  of  Lirhtweicht  Newaprint 
Duty  Free 

One  of  the  most  important  meaaures 
en.vlisl  b.T  the  78th  Conirress  was  the 
amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1880 
to  permit  importation  free  of  doty  of 
lighter  weieht  newsprint.  This  amend¬ 
ment  remain*  effective  so  Ionic  as  news¬ 
papers  are  limited  h.T  law  or  by  rov- 
ernmental  reicnlation  as  to  the  amount 
of  newsprint  they  may  consume.  If 
publisher*  wish  to  continue  to  use 
liirhter  weiaht  newsprint  after  irorem- 
ment  control  of  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  ha*  lieen  abandoniHl.  further  con- 
sider.ation  must  be  riven  to  chanrinr 
the  pxistinr  lanruarc  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  now  permit*  free  cnt"y  of 
such  paper. 


Rxemptlon  from  Rxeise  Tax  for  Priw* 
Messare* 

Voiir  Committee  draws  attention  to 
thi>  existinr  exemption  from  taxation 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  pres* 
messages  because  recently  the  New 
York  office  of  the  ANP.A  has  received 
eommunication*  from  publishers  indi- 
catinir  that  they  were  unaware  of  this 
exemption. 

In  19.12  when  an  excise  tax  w.as  first 
imposeii  on  telearaph  and  cabie  mes- 
sares  and  telephone  calls,  an  exemption 
w.as  wrrltten  into  the  law  specifically 
cxemptinir  messare*  made  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  or  collection  of  news.  Al- 
thourh  the  Revenue  law  has  been 
chanreil  many  times  since  1982.  and 
the  rate*  of  the  excise  tax  imposed 
on  telephone,  telerraph  and  cable  fa¬ 
cilities  have  varied  in  each  Revenue 
law  im.acted  since  that  time,  the  ex¬ 
emption  for  press  messare*  has  been 
retained  and  today  the  only  telephone 
wrvice  for  the  collection  .and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  new*  which  is  taxed  are  local 
t<-lephone  service  and  telephone  loll 
calls  the  charxe  for  which  is  le*«  than 
■NIC.  Publishers  should  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  beinr  taxed  on  other  mes- 
sares  for  the  collection  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news,  and  if  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  paid  such  tax  should  make  a 
claim  for  refund.  The  details  of  this 
matter  will  be  found  in  Federal  Laws 
Bulletin  No.  9-1946.  Feb.  7. 


Newspaper  tbe  Jndee  of  What  Advertls- 
Inc  It  Will  Publish 
Recently  In  Federal  Law*  Bulletin 
No.  20-1946.  April  4.  the  AINPA  issued 
a  bulletin  repeatinr  previous  Informa¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  newspapers  are 
the  sole  judre  of  what  advertisinr 
they  will  publish.  This  bulletin  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  court  dedtions  In- 
volvinir  this  issue,  and  for  those  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  not  previously  con¬ 
sidered  this  matter  a  readinr  of  that 
bulletin  is  recommended. 


Trewsiiry  RallnK  on  DedurUbllity  for 
Tax  Purposes  of  Balarle*  Paid  to 
Employer*  in  .Armed  Forres 
Fe<leral  Laws  Bulletin  No.  14-1946. 
March  2  reported  the  rulinr  of  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  tax  de- 
diictability  of  salaries  paid  by  em¬ 
ployers  to  employees  in  the  Armed 
Force*.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
latest  rulinr  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  dated  March  14,  as  follows; 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter 
dated  March  8.  1946,  referrinr  to  I.T. 
.1417  relative  to  the  deductibility,  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes,  of  sal¬ 
aries  paid  by  employers  durine  the 
present  emerrency  to  employees  who 
are  .absent  In  the  military  or  naval 
sirvice  or  who  are  servinr  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  other  ways  at  a  nominal  com¬ 
pensation,  but  who  intend  to  return  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  emerrency.  and 
to  the  rulinr  containeti  in  Bureau  letter 
date<l  November  29.  1944.  wherein 

it  was  held  that  such  salaries  will  not 


be  deductibie  unless  a  substantial 
numlwr  of  employees  are  also  com- 
Iicnsated. 

Yon  state  that  you  understand  the 
rulinr  of  November  29,  1944,  ha*  been 
modified,  and  request  advice  in  the 
matter. 

Section  23  (a)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  authorixes  the  deduc¬ 
tion  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes 
fif  all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  paid  or  incurre<l  durinr  the  tax¬ 
able  year  in  carryinr  on  any  trade  or 
business.  I.T.  3417  provide*  that 
where  an  employer  adopts  the  practice 
of  payinr  salaries  to  its  employees 
durinr  the  present  emerrency  who  are 
absent  in  the  armed  force*,  or  who 
are  servinr  the  Government  in  other 
ways  at  a  nominal  com|)ensation.  but 
who  arc  expected  to  return  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  services,  such  pay¬ 
ments  are  allowable  deductions  from 
rross  income. 

Upon  reconsideration  of  the  matter 
and  under  the  rule  stated  in  I.T.  3417, 
the  Bureau  now  lakes  the  position  that 
such  payments  to  officers  or  other  em¬ 
ployees  .are  .allowable  deiluctions  from 
rross  income  if  reasonable  in  amount, 
.althoiirh  the  employer  baa  not  adopted 
a  plan  nr  imlicy  of  makinr  such  pay¬ 
ments  to  its  employees  renerally. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  I.T.  3417, 
however,  to  foreclose  Inquiry  into  the 
fact*  in  each  case,  and  where  the  fact* 
indicate  that  the  payments  are  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  employee’s  proprietary  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business,  or  family  rela¬ 
tionship,  the  payments  will  sub¬ 
ject  to  close  scnitiny  and  possible  dis¬ 
allowance  or  adjustment,  as  not  beinc 
within  the  pnrview  of  I.T.  .1417,  or 
as  not  heinr  reasonable. 

What  constitutes  reasonable  pay¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  lirht  of  all  the  facts  and 
circum*tan«>*  of  the  particular  case 
to  he  passed  upon  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Arent  in  Charire  at  the  time 
of  the  examination  of  the  employer's 
income  tax  return.  In  the  ordinary 
case,  however,  such  payments  will  bo 
deductible  if  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  normally  paid  the  employee 
for  his  services  prior  to  his  entry  into 
the  armed  force*  or  other  Government 
service. 

Litigation 

Miama  (Fla.)  Herald  Contempt 
Case:  Pendinc  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  a  con¬ 
tempt  case  involvinr  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald.  .Arxument  is  to  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  that  court  May  4.  on  appeal  of 
the  Miami  Herald  from  the  judrment 
of  the  judres  of  Dade  County  (Fla.) 
Circuit  Court  which  found  the  news¬ 
paper  and  it*  associate  editor  iruilty. 

The  ANPA.  throurh  its  General  Coun¬ 
sel.  Elisha  Hanson,  participated  in  this 
case  before  the  lower  court.  Pull  de¬ 
tails  have  been  carried  in  ANPA 
Federal  Laws  Bulletin*. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Bveninr  News  Waye 
and  Hour  Case;  Pendinr  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Eveniiur  News 
Waye  and  Hour  case  involvinr  the 
rirht  of  inspectors  of  the  Ware  and 
Hour  Division  to  inspect,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  complaint  of  violation  of  the 
law,  the  books  and  records  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  This  case  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  newspaper  by  the  District  Court 
for  New  Jersey,  but  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  was  reversed  by  a 
two  to  one  vote  by  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Petition  for  review 
ha*  been  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  "nie  last  report 
on  the  status  of  this  case  is  canied 
in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No.  26-1846, 
April  26. 

Muskoree  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and 
Times-Democrat  Ware  and  Hour  Case; 
This  is  another  case  which  has  been 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  involvinr  the  rirht  of  the 
Ware  and  Hour  Administrator  to  de¬ 
mand  access  to  the  books  and  records 
of  a  newspaper  in  the  absence  of  spe¬ 
cific  complaint.  In  this  case,  the 
Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  af¬ 
firmed  the  order  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Oklahoma.  Petition  for  review  ha* 
been  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Stales.  Last  report  on  the 
status  of  this  ease  is  carried  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Bulletin  No.  2.1-1946.  April 
18. 

Charles  (S.  C.)  Post  Ware  and 
Hour  Case:  This  is  .mother  case  involv¬ 


ing  inspection  of  books  !uid  record* 
and  is  the  second  of  its  kind  brourht 
arainst  a  newspaper.  Proeeedinirs  in 
the  first  ease  were  dismissed  by  the 
District  Court  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  denied  ooct'ss  to 
books  and  records  in  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  case.  On  April  6,  1946, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  held  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Ware  Hour  Division  is 
entitled  to  an  order  compellinr  the 
newspaper  to  submit  it*  books  and 
record*  to  inspection.  This  decision 
will  be  appealwl  to  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  [See  Federal  Laws 
Bulletin  No.  23-1946,  April  18.J 

Newport  News  (Va. )  Pres*  Ware 
Hour  Cue:  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vlr- 
trinia  on  Dee.  23,  1944,  rranted  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Ware  and  Hour  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  an  order  requirinr  the  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Press  and  Times 
Herald  to  turn  over  its  books,  papers 
and  records  for  inspection.  The  news¬ 
paper  appealed  from  that  decision  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  .Appeal*  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  where  the  ease  is 
still  iiendinr.  [See  Federal  Laws  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  .1-1846.  Jan.  17.1 

White  Plain*  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Ware 
Hour  Case;  Payment  of  allered  over¬ 
time  was  the  Issue  Involveti  in  this 
case  in  which  the  Court  of  .Appeals  for 
the  State  of  New  York  ruled  on  Nov. 
16.  1944,  that  Conirress  never  intended 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  19.18 
to  apply  to  a  daily  newspaper  sendinr 
less  than  1  %  of  its  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion  outside  the  state  of  publication. 
In  handlnr  down  its  dMision  the 
Court  of  Appeal.*  unanimously  .affirmed 
the  judrment  of  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York.  [See  Feilcral  Laws  Bulletin 
No.  48-1944,  Nov.  22.1  The  plaintiff* 
have  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  Racknien's 
Ware  Hour  Case;  On  May  ‘22,  1944  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  review  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
Rackmen's  Ware  and  Hour  controversy. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  was  beinr  sued  by  rackmen’s 
helpers  for  back  overtime  under  the 
Wore  and  Hour  Law.  The  newspaper 
defended  the  case  on  the  rround  that 
the  men  were  neither  employe*  of  the 
paper  nor  enrared  in  commerce  or  in 
producinr  rood*  for  commerce.  The 
Federal  District  Court  dismissed  the 
case  on  the  rround  that  the  men  were 
not  employee*.  The  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  to  which  the  case 
was  appealed,  affirmed  the  order  of  dis¬ 
missal  but  on  the  rround  that  the 
men,  were  not  enrared  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  roods  for  com¬ 
merce. 

In  the  opinion  of  ANPA  General 
Counsel  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  refusinr  to  review  this  case 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  newspaper*  send  but  a 
small  part  of  their  circulation  outside 
the  state  of  puUlcation.  [See  Federal 
I^ws  Bulletin  No.  29-1944.  June  7.1 

lAie  Assooiaited  Press  Case :  All 
publishers  are  familiar  with  the  case 
now  awaitinr  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  involvinr  the 
Associated  Press  In  which  the  issue  in¬ 
volved  is  whether  the  Associated  Press 
can  be  held  to  be  so  ’clothed  with  a 
puUic  interest’  as  to  subject  it  to  reru- 
lation  by  the  roveriunent  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  functions  of  ratheiinr 
and  disseminatinr  information.  The 
ANPA  intervened  in  this  case  as  amicus 
curiae  and  copy  of  the  ANPA  brief  is 
printed  in  full  in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin 
No.  47-1944,  Oct.  26. 


creed,  or  national  origin  and  tban  ■> 
a  number  of  bills  before  both 
of  Congress  dealinr  with  this  nsue 
Several  states  have  already  enacted  bsi 
barring  any  form  of  discriminatisi^ 
employment  because  of  race,  esw 
creed  or  national  origin.  PahUihci 
must  judge  as  to  the  position  the;  td; 
take  on  this  legislation  but  atMthn 
must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  h 
tendency  of  such  measure*  is  to  4,. 
prive  the  employer  to  some  exteat  g 
the  rirht  of  selection  of  his  empla^ 
Even  should  selection  be  made  on  ics> 
basis  other  than  that  of  racial  hi. 
crimination  there  is  always  the  dacH 
of  the  .accusation  lying  againit  ha 
that  racial  discrimination  has  bm 
shown. 

Revision  of  Trademark  Ijiwi:  Tta*. 
mark  lerislation  has  been  under  ea- 
sideration  by  Conrre**  for  leiml 
.years.  The  House,  during  the  Hu 
Congress,  passeil  the  L.'^nham  ’TradiM 
bill,  bnt  the  Senate  tailed  to  act  betn 
adjournment  and  the  hill  died  with  lb 
718th  Congress.  Rep,  Lanham  hM  n 
introduced  this  harislation  in  the  nq 
Congress  and  it  was  passed  ^  tb 
House  March  5  and  is  now  belon  lb 
Senate  Committee  on  P.atenb  sbd 
will  probably  hold  hearings.  The  mm- 
lire  os  it  passi-d  the  House  is  ah 
stantiaJly  the  same  .as  that  ilM 
passed  the  House  in  the  T8th  (^sagba 
Your  Committee  can  see  ngib 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  fsh 
nesrspapers  in  this  legislation  Mils 
lieves  that  it  would  be  desir4fe.b 
secure  a  revision  and  codiflerifi^lf 
trademark  laws  through  this  BMat 

The  BsUey  Bill:  Senator  Mb 
(iN.  C.)  has  introduced  bill  S.  7HtMt 
is  of  some  interest  to  publishMA  14 
ticularly  to  those  having  aflllillai 
with  radio  stations.  Senator  BAD 
bill  would  make  it  unlawful  f«  m 
employer  to  pay  anything  ol  iilir  k 
any  representative  of  any  of  hit  nmId 
ees  who  are  engaged  in  commerw  s 
the  production  of  goods  for  oMMm* 
Spedfleally  exempted  from  the  iw 
I’isions  of  the  bill  is  the  chsdi-ol  ol 
union  dues. 

A  bill  before  the  House  is  ths  XBIr- 
bill,  H.  R.  2818  whieh  would  prehibi; 
any  deduction  by  employers  frost  en 
ployecs’  compensation  for  iisysiart  b 
labor  organisations.  Such  a  msMTt. 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  obvkssb 
make  invalid  the  present  cheebo! 
practice  insisted  upon  by  sooie  uotau 

Sworn  Circulation  Stateoab  te 
Weekly  Newspapers:  Hearinn  b«n 
been  held  on  bills  providing  thst  swl 
ly,  semi-weekly  and  tri-weeUy  nwr 
papers  shall  file  sworn  statensoti  «! 
circulation  as  is  now  rsquired  ot  ihib 
newspapers.  The  bill*.  00  condiMi* 
of  the  hearings,  were  referred  to  1  lob 
eommitlee  of  the  House  C!oimnitl»  o 
the  Poet  Office  and  Poet  Roads. 

Work  Stoppage  Measure:  Casaier 
able  interest  has  been  sttrscieo  u 
WIl  H.  R.  2121  introduced  by  hP 
Monroney  (Okla.)  and  referred  to  u» 
House  Committee  on  the  Judidiry.^ 
cause  in  addition  to  conferring 
diction  on  the  United  States  coOT 
in  eases  involving  work  stoppsgei  W 
illegitimate  and  non-labor  purpo^.  >“ 
bill  also  involves  “featherbeddiaf  W 
latlone  ol  unions. 


Pending  Legislatioa 

If  an  attempt  were  made  in  this 
report  to  cover  the  many  bills  pendinr 
in  the  79th  Congress  of  interest  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  report  would  require  more 
space  than  is  available.  Federal  Laws 
bulletins  issued  weekly  and  some  times 
more  often  as  circumstances  have  re¬ 
quired  have  kept  publishers  informed 
of  all  such  legislation  and  its  status. 
Borne  of  the  proposed  measures  are  na¬ 
turally  ol  more  interest  than  others, 
but  although  the  items  are  purposely 
k«pt  brief  every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
publishers  informeil  and  up  to  date 
on  what  is  occurring  in  Congress. 

Racial  Discrimination:  There  is  a 
growing  trend  toward  enacting  some 
sort  of  legislation  to  bar  discrimination 
In  employment  because  ol  race,  color. 


Conclusion: 

The  above  are  only  a  tew  ol  ili 
numerous  bills  whieh  have 
ered  in  the  Federal  Law*  Bull^^ 

Since  the  79th  Congress  conveiiedP. 
ol  theee  bulletins  have  been  in*" 
comprising  140  page*.  , 

The  Committee  will  continue  w  »•*' 
all  legislative  trends  and  s**  “ 
membership  advised  of  ^1 
in  which  newspapers  might  csixr- 
ably  have  some  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RAYMOND  B.  BOTTOM. 

Amon  O,  Carter  H.  V.  |  tak 

John  D.  Ewing  Arr 

J.  F.  Pltipatriek  William  H  ^1 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky  Robert  L.  Smu  I  Der 
Chas.  A.  Stauffer.  f 


Radio  Circuits  Ope^ 

The  Mackay  Radio  4 
graph  Co.  announced  iMt  ww 
the  opening  of  two  new 
telegraph  circuits  between 
York  and  European  cnplt***' 
Bucharest  and  Copenhagen. 


■  •ITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jew  a.1f« 
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lee  F.  Payne 
Named  Editor 
Of  L  A.  News 

Los  Angeles.  June  1 — Lee  F. 
Piyne.  managing  editor  of  the 
iu  Angeles  Daily  News  for  the 
Di5t  nine  years,  has  been  ap- 
^nted  editor  effective  today. 


9 - 
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Lee  F.  Payne 

iccording  to  announcement  by 
Manchester  Boddy.  president 
and  publisher.  He  thus  assumes 
he  editorial  position  which  has 
teen  held  by  Mr.  Boddy  since 
ke  bought  the  paper  in  1926. 

Charles  Judson,  city  editor 
ance  1936,  becomes  managing 
fditor. 

Mr.  Boddy  will  continue  to 
vrite  his  own  daily  column. 

Mr.  Payne  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  1921  in  the  classi- 
ied  advertising  department  of 
he  old  Los  Angeles  Evening  Ex¬ 
press.  subsequently  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  editorial  departments 
•f  several  California  small-town 
iailies  and  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
oined  the  Daily  News  in  Jan- 
laiy,  1925.  He  was  made  city 
iditor  of  the  former  Los  An- 
peles  Post-Record  after  it  was 
icquired  by  Mr.  Boddy  in  1935. 

Mr.  Judson  was  first  employed 
tpy  the  old  Los  Angeles  Record 
n  1932.  and  was  city  editor 
jf  that  paper,  renamed  the 
Post-Record,  when  Boddy 
bought  it. 

■ 

Chi.  Tribune  Pushes 
Bond  Sales  in  Loop 

CmcAGo,  May  29 — Today  was 
"Chicago  Tribune  Day”  at  State 
and  Madison  Streets,  where  the 
‘‘Mighty  7th”  War  Loan  show  is 
held  each  noon.  Tribune  “stars” 
part  in  the  show  were: 
wh  Ward,  sports  editor;  Rob- 
bert  Cromie  and  Henry  Wales, 
war  correspondents;  Chester 
^uld,  creator  of  “Dick  Tracy,” 

Stanley  Link,  author  of  “Tiny 
and  “Ching  Chow”; 
vlaudia  Cassidy,  music  and 
drama  critic;  Charles  Collins, 
conductor  of  the  “Line  O’  Type” 
wiumn;  Bob  Becker,  outdoor 
^tor;  and  Marcia  Winn,  “Front 
Views  and  Profiles”  columnist. 
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L.  A.  Carriers  Sign 

Loa  Angeles,  May  31 — As 
the  result  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  oi  last  July 
holding  that  Los  Angeles 
newspaper  boys  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent  controctors  but  rather 
employes  oi  the  vorious  news¬ 
papers,  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  and  the  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  hove  signed  a  collective 
bargaining  and  wholesale 
rate  contract  with  the  News¬ 
boy's  Local  Industrial  Union. 

F.  J.  YeUe.  53.  Wood 
Corp.  Official,  Dies 

F.  J.  Yelle,  53,  production 
manager  of  the  Wood  Newspa¬ 
per  Machinery  Corp.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  died  suddenly  May  26  at 
his  home  in  Plainfield.  He  was 
the  corporation’s  oldest  employe 
in  point  of  service,  having 
join^  the  firm  in  1909. 

Prior  to  the  first  World  War 
he  was  in  charge  of  stock  at  the 
firm’s  headquarters  in  Taunton, 
Mass.  After  serving  as  a  boat¬ 
swain’s  mate  first  class  aboard 
a  U.  S.  Navy  submarine  chaser 
operating  out  of  Plymouth,  Eng., 
he  received  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  and  returned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  at  its  new  headquarters  in 
Plainfield.  He  had  since  been  in 
charge  of  production,  with  va¬ 
ried  duties  including  the  making 
of  all  contacts  with  suppliers. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Elsie  Theis  Yelle,  a  son, 
Cpl.  Edward  T.  Yelle,  USAAF, 
three  brothers  and  a  sister. 

■ 

'Oldest'  Newsman, 

I.  R.  Sanford,  Dies 

The  Rev.  I.  Ransom  Sanford. 
97,  vacated  his  claims  to  the 
title  of  the  oldest  living  news¬ 
paper  man  in 
the  U.  S.  when 
he  died  in  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Mich., 
after  having 
been  struck  by 
a  bus  Apr.  25. 

He  had  retired 
as  the  “oldest 
active  newspa¬ 
per  man”  from 
the  Muskegon 
Observer  in  the 
same  city  where 
he  also  started  Sanford 
h  i  s  newspaper 
career  on  the  Muskegon  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Between  the  two  weeklies  in 
Michigan  his  newspaper  career 
took  him  to  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York  World  and  news¬ 
papers  in  Detroit,  Chicago  and 
other  cities.  He  was  a  Spirit¬ 
ualist  minister. 

■ 

Iwo  Stomp  Impractical 

Washington,  May  29 — Pros¬ 
pects  of  a  postage  stamp  bearing 
the  Iwo  flag-raising  picture  made 
by  Joe  Rosenthal  of  Associated 
Press  are  fading.  Joseph  J. 
Lawler,  third  assistant  postmas¬ 
ter  general,  said  the  Post  Office 
Department  doubts  the  picture 
can  be  reduced  effectively  to 
stamp  size. 


The  Worry 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


Millions  of  men  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  reach  par  on  a  golf 
course,  but  are  failing  to 
make  equally  valiant  attempts 
to  attain  i>ar  as  a  modern, 
successful  husband.  Use  the 
chart  described  below  and  you 
should  never  need  worry 
about  divorce  or  a  rival  suitor. 

CASE  F-263:  Susan  B.,  aged  27, 

is  an  attractive  wife  who  is  a 


member  of  a  woman’s  club  in 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

“We  always  read  your  column 
in  our  Muncie  PRESS,”  she  in¬ 
formed  me,  “and  we  girls  usual¬ 
ly  agree  with  you  100%. 

“We  discuss  your  cases  at  our 
meetings  and  have  most  of  your 
educational  bulletins. 

“But — after  telling  us  wives  to 
be  three  or  four  women  in  one. 
Dr.  Crane,  will  you  also  please 
tell  our  husbands  what  else  goes 
towards  making  a  happy  home? 

“Even  after  we  try  to  be  a  one- 
wife  harem  to  our  husbands,  they 
still  fail  to  do  many  things  that 
would  help  increase  our  affection 
and  devotion  to  them. 

“Dr.  Crane,  please  tell  men  how 
to  perform  in  order  to  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  modem  suc¬ 
cessful  husband.” 

TO  MAKE  WIVES  PURR 

It  isn’t  very  difficult  for  a  smart 
man  to  keep  his  wife  happy  and 
devoted  to  him  all  his  life,  if  he 
will  simply  follow  the  prescribed 
formulae. 

!  Since  WOMEN  WANT  WORDS, 

!  don’t  fail  to  talk  to  your  wife. 
Gossip  with  her  at  the  dinner 
j  table.  Let  her  in  on  your  busi- 
'  ness  problems  so  she  can  help 
I  you  worry.  And  compliment  her 
pie  or  other  viands  which  war- 
'  rant  such  praise. 

For  one  compliment  per  day 
would  have  saved  almost  every 
marriage  that  otherwise  has  head¬ 
ed  into  divorce! 

If  you  have  picked  a  woman 
with  at  least  average  intelligence, 
as  every  smart  husband  should 
do,  then  let  her  become  treasurer 
of  the  family  corporation.  Offer 
her  the  weekly  pay  envelope. 


She  can  then  budget  it  more 
wisely  and  give  you  back  your 
weekly  allowance.  If  there  is  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
you  can  split  it  between  you  for 
pin  money. 

DIVORCE  INSURANCE 

Don’t  let  sloth  and  indolence 
drive  you  into  divorce.  Many 
things  that  are  necessary  in  life, 
aren’t  always  a  source  of  great 
enthusiasm. 

You  brush  your  teeth  not  be¬ 
cause  you  are  so  thrilled  at  this 
daily  chore,  as  because  you  know 
it  will  protect  your  teeth. 

In  the  same  fashion,  do  those 
things  which  will  protect  your 
marital  happiness,  even  if  you 
don’t  always  grow  thrilled  at  the 
prospect. 

Take  your  wife  on  at  least  one 
movie  date  each  week.  Join  some 
livewire  church  of  your  mutual 
choice  and  become  active  work¬ 
ers  together  therein,  for  church 
people  seldom  get  divorces.  The 
odds  are  almost  50  to  1. 

If  you  are  jealous  and  afraid  to 
let  your  wife  out  of  your  sight, 
get  some  of  my  sex  bulletins  and 
learn  how  to  overcome  your  o'wn 
sexual  inferiority  complex,  for  it 
is  usually  the  basis  of  jealousy. 

PAR  FOR  HUSBANDS 

Give  your  wife  two  or  three 
children,  at  the  minimum,  if  it 
is  possible.  If  one  or  the  other 
of  you  is  sterile,  try  to  adopt  a 
couple  of  youngsters.  The  true 
parent-child  relationship  is  a  spi¬ 
ritual  bond  anyway,  like  that  ex¬ 
isting  between  you  and  your  wife, 
who  doubtless  are  not  of  blood 
kinship. 

If  you  occasionally  fly  off  the 
handle  under  undue  irritation, 
fatigue  or  pain  from  a  peptic  ul¬ 
cer,  at  least  apologize  later  and 
never  go  to  sleep  at  night  until 
you  and  your  wife  have  become 
reconciled.  Don’t  pout  or  carry 
grudges. 

It’s  better  to  blow  up  in  a 
stormy  session  and  then  let  the 
sunshine  in,  than  to  carry  a  sul¬ 
len  stormy  attitude  day  after  day. 
Send  for  my  100-point  “Test  for 
Husbands,”  enclosing  a  3c 
stamped  envelope,  plus  a  dime 
and  score  yourself  thereon.  If 
you  can  come  up  to  par,  you  don’t 
need  fear  a  rival  or  the  divorce 
courts. 


TWO  ACF  f  OM-MN8  BY  OR.  CRANK 

*‘W<>rry  “llor'te 
Cliiiip”  SpnKp” 

(Tiiraxo  TRIBI'XE  . X 

Chlcaxo  DAILY  NIAVS _  X  - 

Tolrdo  BL,\DR .  X  X 

Ronton  GLOBE  . X 

Cinrinnati  PONT  .  X  ■ 

Ihiiaiia  WORLD  HKR.ALD.  .  -  X 

Detroit  ITIEE  PREiSB .  X  - 

.Vtlanta  CONSTIXmON  ...  X  X 

New  York  NEWS  . X 

St.  Loata  POST  MSP.ATCH.  X  - 
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Btip  WaateJ — UitorU 

kt  OliP  Mtablighed  (artriee  journal 
7Lj.  (b  editorial  aaiiatant  for  •  per- 
l^t  poiition.  Applicant  moat  be 
r^Mobiliird  Infantry  junior  otBcer 
rka  it  fraduata  of  tha  OCS  or  othar 
BiBaiaf  eouria  and  who  ia  a  rateran 
j  lanral  actiona  in  an  Infantry  or- 
oBitatioa.  The  job  ealla  for  expari- 
Mtiai  a  copy  writar  and  ganaral  adi- 
t«ial  ezperienea.  Pbyaieal  diaability 
B  le  bar  to  employment.  Reply  to  Box 

ilW.  Editor  *  Publiaher. _ 

IDROB — Experienced  Editor  wanted 
hr  daily  nawapaper  at  Hobba,  New 
haiM.  Town  about  10,000;  food 
eiiaata;  (ood  working  conditiona, 
IfBtiay  available,  rent  reaaonabla. 
Write  Thomas  (i.  Kummera,  Publisher, 
pdlp  Record.  Roswell.  New  Mexico. 

rOR  COPT  DESK  and  utility 
fot.  Permanent  with  top  wages. 
Wire  or  write,  Don  Hoopes,  Managing 
Uitor,  Times-Kepublican,  Marahall- 
»ai,  lewa. 

0Wf  EDITOR  capable  handling  Tela- 
pspk  and  Local  news  on  afternoon 
of  13.000  circulation;  real  op- 
pertiaity  for  good  newaman  wanting 
pemsaeat  position  on  one  of  tha 
8Ntk't  best  small  dailies.  Will  ac- 
Hpl  references  as  to  sobriety  and 
nli^lllty.  but  ability  muat  be  demon- 
itrsted.  Write  or  wire,  stating  qnali- 
leatioai  sad  availability.  Nat.  0. 
fsslk.  The  Dothan  Kagle.  Dothan.  Ala. 
mllOlTT  HAN  for  4-A  advertiaing 
iieney.  Give  personal  data  and  ex- 
pwieaee  in  detail.  Employees  know 
of  tkii  advertisement.  Box  1188,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Pnbliaher. 

mUCITT  WRITER  wanted  for 
Hew  York  headquarters  National  Jew- 
iik  orfsniaation.  State  salary,  axe, 
nperienee.  Box  1221,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Inker. 


SIPOBTER  and  Reporter  Deskman — 
Died  two  qualified  men  or  women  who 
tin  assume  responsibility  and  writs 
cleta  copy;  jobs  pay  $150  and  $180  a 
moatk  respectively  for  40-hour  week. 
Write  fully,  experience,  references,  en- 
I'loiinx  one  or  two  samples  best  work. 
Kditor.  News  Journal,  Daytona  Beach. 
Florida. 


REPORTER  —  Experienced,  male, 
saated  for  daily  newspaper.  General 
beat  and  assignments.  10  years’  ex- 
Mriesce  in  small  communities  desired. 
Skoild  be  38  or  older.  B.  D.  Lane, 
i^anta  Barbara  News-Press,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California. 


REPORTED  WANTED,  general  news, 
lorne  sports.  Experienced  and  ability 
U)  mix  with  people  considered  news 
loarces.  Not  draft  opening.  $50.00 
voekly.  J.  0.  Phillips,  Borger  Daily 
Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 


reporter — Oirl  to  handle  military 
reports,  files,  general  reporting  for  So. 
California  daily  with  20.000  circula¬ 
tion  in  city  of  45.000.  Write  or  wire 
nsnk  H.  Cooey,  Managing  Editor, 
•sants  Ana  Register,  Sants  Ana.  Calif. 

R^ORTER— Experienced  police,  city 
ball  for  So.  Cal.  daily  with  20.000 
eirenlation  in  city  of  45.000.  Write 
or  wire  Prank  H.  Cooey,  Managing 
Kditor,  Santa  Ana  Register,  Santa  Ana, 


I^ORTER — Competent  male  reportei 
also  qualified  in  rewrite  on  combina¬ 
tion  morning-evening  nortbweet  daily 
Will  pay  transportation.  Box  1140, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

wanted  with  genuine  writ¬ 
ing  ability.  For  Plorida  paper,  givt 
e^nence,  age,  salary.  Box  1160, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 

.®MT0R  with  experience  on 
^l“?'"*«d  paper.  Reporter  sleo 
anted.  Give  experience,  references, 

"olograph-Hersld,  Dnbnqne,  Iowa. 

EDITOR  wanted,  can  be  be- 
Ptefer  experienced  man,  daily 
“tcniation,  permanent  position. 
Eroo  Preta,  Mankato.  Minn, 

^OR^  EDITOR  wanted,  excel- 
conditions.  Mnst  bs 
V‘  ®P'*-  Address:  William 
Managing  Editer,  Portsmonth 
Porttmooth.  V». 


HotpWMHJ  F,aiteri>l 

BCAKE-UP  EDITOR  —  Washington, 
D.  C.  daily  ia  looking  for  a  man  pos¬ 
sessing  good  news  judgment,  ability  to 
meet  deadline!,  and  a  record  for  so¬ 
briety  on  the  job.  Write  in  full  detail, 
and  name  references.  Box  1230,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnbliaher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  afternoon 
daily;  good  small  northwest  city  and 
proportionate  wages.  Box  1147,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED 

REWRITES,  CAPTION  WRITERS 
and  copy  desk  men, 
for  Urge  New  York  Daily. 

5-day  40-hour  week. 

Good  Salaries 
For  Competent  Workmen. 

Apply  Box  1215,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WITH  ONE  WAR  over,  those  of  yon 
who  don't  get  to  go  to  the  other  one, 
may  want  to  be  tbinkiog  about  settling 
down  permanently  in  pleasant,  small 
Southern  community.  Need  copy 
reader.  $45.  Prefer  single  man,  also 
reporter  $35.  Man  or  woman,  prefer¬ 
ably  single.  Tell  expeieoee,  references, 
photo  if  possible,  but  send  nothing  yon 
want  returned.  Box  1003,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TOUNO  REPORTER  or  copyreader 
now  employed  on  small  daily  who 
wants  to  move  to  larger  paper.  Mid- 
dleweeterner  perferred.  Box  1145, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Meckuucel 


COMPOSING  BOOM  Foreman  wanted 
for  day  work.  Union  Shop.  Muat  be 
able  to  direct  men  efficiently.  Write 
Box  1232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  PRESSMAN  wsnted  for  high 
angle  bar,  two-way.  eight-page,  flat  bed 
model  E.  $70  weekly.  Climate  high, 
dry,  and  healthful.  J.  C.  Phillips, 
Borger  Daily  Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 


ENGRAVER — -Experienced,  capable  of 
handling  all  operations  in  one  man 
shop.  Good  post-war  future,  new  shop 
with  good  equipment  in  northern  Illi¬ 
nois  Daily  newspaper  plant.  Best  of 
working  conditions  and  good  pay  for 
40-hour  week.  Write  all  in  first  letter. 
Box  1209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  Du¬ 
plex  press,  paper  of  20,000;  city  of 
50,000;  12  to  24  pages  daily,  six  days 
week.  Permanent  position  under 
agreeable  conditions.  Write  Box  1120, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  combination  pressman 
for  32  page  Hoe  Quad  Presa.  Write 
P.  O.  Box  71,  Peteriburg,  Virginia. 


GOOD  MAKE-UP  MAN  wanted  for 
new  Daily  publication,  Lebanon  Eve¬ 
ning  Star — Attractive  position.  Please 
phone  Lebanon  3900  or  write  Lebanon 
Evening  Star,  40  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lebanon.  Pa. 


JOB  PRESSMAN  for  regnlsr  aitnation 
running  Kluege,  Mieble  Vertical  and 
Miehle  Horizontal.  No  duration  job. 
Day  work,  union,  $1.25  hour.  Capital 
City  Pnblisbing  Co.,  Tallabasaee,  Fla. 


JOURNEYMAN  WEB  Newspaper 
Pressman.  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Day 
shift.  Hoe  4-plate  wide  press.  $1.55 
per  hr.  40-hr.  week.  Owing  congested 
housing  single  man  only.  State  age. 
place  of  birth,  citisenship  and  draft 
statna  with  application.  Box  1205. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  OPERATOR  wanted  for 
Adv.  msehino;  Intertype  model  G-4. 
Foremanehip  oyen.  Got^  working  con- 
ditiont;  forty  honra;  time  and  one 
kalf.  'Top  wages.  Wire  eolleet.  H.  D. 
Strunk,  Publisher,  Daily  Gaiette, 
MeCook,  Nebraska. 


MEBOHANIOAL  FOBEBfAN— By  prog¬ 
ressive  afternoon  daily  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  textile  town  of  89,000;  At#  Hbo- 
typee,  Lndlow,  average  04  pages 
weekly,  open  ahep,  taperTita  makanp. 
axperienead  in  handling  man;  state  ex- 
perienea,  give  refarencs,  salary  ra- 
qnlred,  ate.  Address  Box  1080,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


■DITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jmm  2.  IMS 


Help  Wantaj — Mackaoical 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSBIAN  familiar 
with  Duplex  Tubular  Press  work.  All 
'round  man  with  knowlcdftt*  of  Btereo* 
typing  preferred.  Non-union.  Write 

Box  123v3.  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHOTO'ENOBAVB&e  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Good  pay.  Very  good  working 
conditiona.  Write  Waterrille  Senti- 

nei.  WaterviUe,  Maine. _ 

PRINTEBr—Good  all  around  printer 
wanted.  Call  Lebanon  3900  or  write 
Lebanon  Kvening  sStar,  40  North  Sixth 

sStreet.  Lebanon.  Pa.  _ 

TEEBTTFES£Tira;=W^  ted  experi¬ 
enced  Teletypcsetter  operator,  top 
scale  to  operator  who  can  qualify, 
$1.00  per  hour.  Write  or  wire  Albert 
P.  Park,  Riisinefis  Manager.  Kaleigh 
Times,  Uuleigh.  N.  C. 


Help  Waatad — Pkotograpkars 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Southern  New 
England  city.  Must  be  experienced. 
One  with  imagination  who  can  recog¬ 
nise  and  make  a  good  news  picture. 
List  draft  status,  experience,  other  es¬ 
sential  information.  Box  1208.  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 


_ W  aated-^alasama _ 

GROWING  NEWS  service  olTers  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  experienced  press 
association  or  syndicate  Hsleanian. 
Write  fully  in  confidence.  Our  staff 
informed  of  this  advertisement.  Box 
1248.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Lilarary  Agcacy  Sanriea 


ABTIOLES,  Books,  Flettoa,  Plays, 
marketed.  Froe  Reading,  Bertha  KUna- 
ner,  ISO  E.  40U  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y. 


SitaatioBs  Waatod — Adyertuiag 


SitaartaM  WiMad  IdHatial 


EDITOR,  twice  a  national  prise  win¬ 
ner.  college  graduate  with  20  years  top 
experience,  wants  position  as  editor  of 
medium  daily  or  largo  weekly.  Knowe 
all  departments  of  business  thoroughly. 
Can  prove  record  ae  bnilder  of  smaller 
papers  to  national  recognition.  Box 

1254.  Editor  A  Pnblieher. _ 

Ti-rPT’tt.rP.wnED  WRITER,  school  of 
journalism  graduate,  desires  position 
as  news  or  feature  writar.  Two  Tears 
as  editor  of  foreign  language  material 
for  army.  Advertisjng  agency  and 
commercial  art  oxpbrience.  Available 
June  15.  $60  starting.  Box  1203, 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  third  year  jonrnaliam 
student  wants  reporting  job  on  daBF 
until  early  part  of  Septem^r.  Will 
he  available  about  June  25.  Box  1227» 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

managerial  connection  on  medium- 
sized  newspaper  with  aggressive  lib¬ 
eral  editorial  policies  desired  by  sne- 
cessful  editor,  experienced  in  advertis¬ 
ing  also,  family  man  under  40,  $70 
weekly  minimum;  now  employed.  Box 

1244  Kditor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR — Widely  experienced, 
highly  recommended  by  Urge  medium 
papers,  wants  permanent  spot,  healthy 
_ _  .14..  «hlM  III  Rax  1194. 


REPORTER.  83.  married.  4F.  over 
three  years  news  aeryice.  trade  paper 
and  sports  publicity  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  mid-June.  Box  1241,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER — Woman.  8  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  INS  and  Metropolitan  daily,  col¬ 
lege  grs*''i!»lo.  Box  1247,  Editor  A 
Pnblishe' 


REPORTER-EDITOR  27.  4F  (heart 
murmnr).  Poor  years  dailies,  pn^ 
lieity.  Labor,  general,  fettnree.  Ayall- 
able  October.  Salary  $60.  Box  1122. 
Kditor  A  PnblUher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  proyen 
ability,  12  years’  experience,  cities 
20,000  and  45,000  population.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $3,500.  Available  two 
weeks'  notice.  Box  1055,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Now  on  west  coast,  desires  permanent 
connection  south-eastern  states.  'Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  local,  national 
classified,  copy,  layouts,  sales  promo¬ 
tions.  raerchandising,  staff  operation. 
13  years  with  eastern  paper,  7  as  adv. 
mgr.;  10  years  with  Hearst  west  roast 
paper.  Prefer  .small  town.  Available 
promptly.  Married.  Mason  (PM). 
A-1  references.  A.  P.  Davies.  631 
Sacramento  St.,  Altadena.  Cal. 


SilaatioBi  Waatad — Editorial 


COPYREADER  on  N.  Y,  C.  paper 
seeks  part-time  job  copyreading,  writ¬ 
ing,  make-np.  publicity.  Background 
includes  long  general,  financial  and 
business  news  experience.  Box  1240. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 
tk  CORRESPONDENT  —  Combat  vet¬ 
eran  eligible  for  discharge  wants  to  go 
back  as  combat  correspondent;  experi¬ 
enced.  Enlisted  Jane  1942  as  glider 
pilot,  edited  Army  weeky;  delivered 
seven  weekly  Radio  broadcasts.  Yalu 
graduate;  married.  References  from 
AP  and  U.P.  Bureau  Chiefs.  Box 

1216,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR — Especially  adapted  to  small 
city  newspapers,  who  can  fit  into  your 
commnnity  and  add  new  warmth  and 
sparkle  to  your  comrannity.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Sound  judgment.  Married.  4A  in 
draft,  available  soon.  Box  1284,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  Writer ; 
excellent  exeentive  secretarial  back¬ 
ground;  2  years  editing  insnranee 
policies;  aspiring  short-story  writer; 
investment  banking  experience;  knowl¬ 
edge  Russian  language;  age  30;  Chi¬ 
cago  only.  Box  1223,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

BDITOBIAL  WRITER — Long,  satis¬ 
factory  service  dominant  papers.  Trial 
demonstration  my  expaoM  if  nneon- 
vinced.  Box  1068,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lisher. 

BDITORIAli  WRITBR— Ezporienaad. 
widciy  informed,  forcefni  vrritar.  6ol- 
lege.  '  Bex  117(i,  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 


WANTED:  A  CHALLENOmO 
WBITINO  JOB 

for  an  energetic  Chicago  newspaper 
woman.  Reporter,  feature- writer, 
critic,  present  colnmnist.  Some  egeney 
experience.  Personable,  nnhsmpered. 
Go  snywhare,  U.S.  or  abroad.  Box 
1192,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


WOMAN  WRITER  desiree  connection, 
varied  background,  newspaper  report 
ing,  re-write,  editing,  features,  radio, 
script  writing,  columnist,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  college  degree,  msgssine,  pub¬ 
lishing  honse,  college  public  relations 
teacher.  Box  1200.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitaatieBe  Waata4 — Mackaaical 


MAN  WITH  exceptional  experience  in 
all  departments,  wsnts  position  ss  me- 
chsnical  superintendent  or  pressroom 
and  stereotype  foreman  with  medium 
sised  newspaper.  Clean  record  and 
good  refereace.  Box  1201.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


mechanical  Snperintendent.  fer«- 
maa— ^low  with  chain — ayailablc.  Box 
915,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher.  Will  travel. 

SUPT.-FOREMAN,  nnsnrpassed  back¬ 
ground:  A-l  Mixer-Msehinhit;  fast 
operator,  all  desire  change,  weet  coast 
preferred.  Address  Box  1153,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


SilaalioBa  Waataft— Pkotofrapkon 


PHOTOOBAPHER.  anietenr  10  yesrs. 
would  like  job  ss  news  photographer, 
age  33.  'Two  years  college.  Car; 
state  salary.  E.  L.  Field.  614  E.  51st. 
Savannah.  Ga. 


Silaaliaai  VaaAsft 


★  EX-SERVICE 

Mm  emd  Woin«ii 

May  have  the  arabol  -ft  Inserted  is 
thoir  Sttnstion  Wsntsd  sdysrtisssasats 
if  dssirsd.  Rsqosst  far  thia  fsatars 
shenld  bs  made  when  ordartag  tha  Ad- 
vertisemsat. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


HERE  is  a  prime  example  of 

what  the  United  States  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Third  Congress  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  up  against  in  Ca¬ 
racas,  Venezuela  ( £  &  P,  May  26, 
page  8),  revealing  the  sneaking 
tactics  of  some  unprincipled  so- 
called  journalists  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  south.  It  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  what  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  country  had  to  fight 
continuously  in  the  Venezuelan 
and  Cuban  delegations. 

The  Congress  ended  officially 
the  night  of  May  17  with 
“speechifying”  by  the  heads  of 
most  delegations  and  the  sudden 
presentation  of  a  slate  of  officers 
for  the  executive  conanittee  of 
the  permanent  Inter-American 
Press  Society.  The  candidates 
were  Venezuelans  and  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  Cubans  and  they 
were  elected  on  the  spot  because 
all  the  other  delegations  were 
caught  flat-footed  and  didh't 
have  a  chance  to  offer  nomina¬ 
tions.  These  hand-picked  men 
are  now  authorized  to  operate 
the  Society’s  permanent  office  in 
Havana,  selected  after  a  battle, 
as  reported  last  week. 

Cuban  Tactics 

The  following  day,  Friday, 
May  18,  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation  broke  up  with  only  a  few 
members  remaining  in  Caracas 
for  a  day  or  two  more.  This 
writer  and  others  returned  to 
the  States  immediately  and 
wrote  that  the  Cuban  proposal 
for  a  new  Latin  American  news 
agency  sponsored  by  the  Society 
had  been  beaten  by  the  United 
States  delegation.  As  far  as  we 
were  concerned  that  part  of  the 
battle  was  over  and  won.  We 
didn't  object  to  the  formation  of 
a  news  agency  by  any  group  of 
papers  but  we  oppos^  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  this  Society  in  any 
eonrunercial  venture,  profit  or 
non-profit  That  was  that! 

But  we  didn’t  reckon  with  the 
Cuban  tactics  which  had  delayed 
and  filibustered  all  through  the 
Congress  to  gain  their  ends.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  Cubans  are  goir^i 
to  do  what  they  set  out  to  do  in 
^ite  of  the  vote  of  the  Congress. 

On  Friday,  Alberto  Arredondo, 
dirwtor  of  the  daily  paper 
Manana,  in  Havana,  gave  an  in¬ 
terview  to  El  Tiempo  of  Caracas 
saying  that  “a  Latin  American 
news  agency  will  be  the  result 
of  this  Congress.”  This  was 
news  to  everyone  except  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Cubans  and  the  Vene¬ 
zuelans — who  as  we  stated  last 
week  were  not  representative  of 
the  leading  papers  or  editors  and 
publishers  in  either  country. 

Luckily,  Tom  Wallace,  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  was  still  on 
the  scene  and  wrote  an  “open 
letter”  regarding  this  statement 
to  Pedro  A.  Ruiz  Paz  Casftillo, 
who  had  been  elected  president 
of  the  executive  committee,  ad¬ 
mirably  stating  the  position  of 
our  delegation.  Mr.  Wallace 
called  his  delegation  “astonished 
by  the  declaration,”  and  said: 

“The  North  American  delega¬ 
tion  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  participation  of  the  Sociedad 
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Interamenicana  de  Prensa  in  any 
kind  of  commercial  venture  such 
as  the  proposed  news  agency 
would  be,  and  believes  that  such 
an  enterprise  is  wholly  extrane¬ 
ous  to  the  ideals  of  the  SIP. 

“The  North  American  delega¬ 
tion  further  understands  that  the 
creation  of  the  ‘Agenda  Latino- 
americana  de  Noticias’  (news 
agency)  was  definitely  not 
authorized  by  the  III  Congress, 
as  the  Cuban  delegate  implies.” 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Wallace 
the  U.S.  group  went  to  Caracas 
“to  help  build  a  strong  press 
organization,  representing  and 
striving  for  the  common  good  of 
all  publications  throughout  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  for  a 
free  and  independent  press 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  firm 
maintenance  of  democracy.” 

A  small  nucleus  of  this  delega¬ 
tion  met  continually  for  over  a 
year  to  prepare  for  the  Congress 
and  to  build  up  a  r^resentative 
delegation.  We  think  it  did  a 
fairly  good  job.  But  interest 
must  be  maintained  from  year 
to  year  by  publications  in  this 
country.  We  must  fight  against 
the  irresponsible  elements  in 
Latin  American  journalism 
which  until  this  Congress  have 
had  a  free  hand. 

We  must  develop  the  interest 
of  responsible  Latin  American 
editors  and  publishers  and  urge 
them  to  work  as  we  have  to 
assume  the  leadership  in  this 
new  organization  to  develop  it 
into  a  body  that  will  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  all  publications  and  not 
just  for  a  few  selfishly  interested 
people  in  one  or  two  countries 
who  may  try  to  use  the  Society 
for  their  own  ends. 

*  *  * 

WE  DON’T  like  to  give  editorial 

plugs  for  our  advertisers,  but 
there  was  one  last  week  that 
caught  our  fancy.  And  the  plug 
is  unsolicited. 

On  page  32  of  the  May  26  issue 
was  a  two  and  a  half  inch  ad 
placed  by  the  staff  of  the  45th 
Division  News,  now  in  its  fifth 
year  of  publication,  having  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  U.S.,  Sicily,  Italy, 
France  and  Germany. 

The  ad,  signed  by  “The  Staff,” 
says;  “Today  we  are  100%  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  work.  After  the 
war  we  will  return  better 
equipped  than  ever  to  help  pro¬ 
duce  sparkling  civilian  news¬ 
papers.” 

That  is  as  neat  a  bit  of  public 
relations  as  we  have  seen.  Here 
is  a  group  of  fonmer  newspaper 
men  under  the  editor^ip  of  Sgt. 
Don  Robinson  (who  has  had  a 
couple  of  by-lines  in  E  &  P  re¬ 
cently)  who  are  Informing  the 
editors  at  home  that  their  tal¬ 
ents  are  not  going  to  waste  but 
are  being  sharpened  in  the 
toughest  school  possible. 

We  hope  that  all  newspaper 
men  returning  from  this  war 
will  be  given  a  break  by  their 
former  bosses,  or  their  new 
bosses,  but,  in  particular,  when 
one  of  these  veterans  says  he 
worked  on  the  45th  Division 
News  you  have  a  good  idea  he 
has  ideas  and  imagination. 


ASNE  Board  to  Meet 

The  Board  oi  Directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  will  meet  June 
9'  and  10  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 
Washington.  D.  C..  to  hear  the 
full  report  of  the  World  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  included  Wilbur  S. 
Forrest.  Ralph  E.  McGill  and 
Carl  W.  Ackerman. 


Charges  Press  Skimps 
Labor  Ne'ws  Field 

New.spapers  are  taken  to  task 
for  their  alleged  failure  to  re¬ 
port  labor  news  objectively  and 
to  educate  the  public  in  labor 
problems  by  Willard  Shelton, 
Chicago  Sun  editorial  writer,  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  American 
Mercury. 

“Too  many  new.spapers  have 
engaged  in  an  orgy  of  labor¬ 
baiting  which  is  not  mitigated 
by  pious  expressions  of  approval 
for  the  general  principle  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.”  says  Shel¬ 
ton.  “Even  more  disturbing, 
however,  are  errors  of  omission 
— the  failure  to  report  and  ana¬ 
lyze  intelligently  the  vital  field 
of  labor  relations. 

“This  failure  may  seriously 
complicate  post-war  adjustments 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
public  is  not  adequately  in¬ 
formed  of  the  facts  and  the 
issues.” 

Shelton  asserts  that  strikes 
have  been  emphasized  out  of 
proportion  to  their  importance, 
while  industrial  management’s 
attacks  upon  labor  and  govern¬ 
ment  policies  have  been  mini¬ 
mized  or  ignored.  He  cited  the 
handling  of  the  seizure  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  as  biased 
reporting. 

■ 

Buys  Colorado  Daily 

Denver,  May  28 — Kenneth  C. 
Crabb,  a  past  president  of  the 
Iowa  Press  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  purchase  of  the 
Alamosa  (Colo.)  Courier  from 
William  A.  Dier. 

Crabb  formed  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Courier  Publishing  Co., 
with  himself  as  president.  Other 
officers  are  Kenneth  W.  Crabb, 
his  son,  vice-president  and  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  Mrs.  Kenneth 
C.  Crabb,  secretary.  Young 
Crabb,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  who  recently  ob¬ 
tained  a  medical  discharge  from 
the  Navy,  will  be  editor.  The 
Crabb  family  recently  sold  its 
controlling  interest  in  the  Grin- 
nell  (la.)  Herald-Register. 


Rules  Union 
Can't  Claim  Job 
In  Political  Feud 

Chicago,  May  2S— A  take 
which  expels  a  worker  fjm 
membership  because  he  odd^ 
its  political  activities 
also  effect  his  discharge  froai 
job  under  the  maintenance 
membership  contract. 
Donald  S.  McKinlay  has  rukJT 
Superior  Court  here. 

The  question  arose  in  the  cm 
of  Henry  Morgan  versus  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  ud 
Machine  Workers  of  Ameria 
( CIO ) .  Morgan,  who  helped  to 
organize  the  union  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Flexible  Shaft  Compnr 
fell  out  with  the  CIO  leaden 
when  he  protested  partiao 
political  activity  by  the  union 

Judge  McKinlay  first  heldthit 
the  union  could  not  legally  er 
pel  Morgan  for  political  diftr 
ences,  under  its  owm  constitatko 
and  by-laws.  His  opinion  stata; 

“Although  the  formal  charga 
used  as  a  basis  for  Morgan's  ei- 
pulsion  did  not  so  state.  I  be 
lieve  and  find  that  the  r^  ree 
son  for  same  was  his  ofgMiitioa 
to  the  intense  effort  of  the  union 
leaders  to  elect  Roosevelt  aad 
the  other  New  Deal  caixUdata. 
That  was  his  right.  His  expul¬ 
sion  from  union  member^ 
which  in  turn  compels  the  em¬ 
ployer.  under  the  maintenance 
of  membership  contract,  t«  die 
charge  him  regardless  of  hii 
value  as  a  worker,  is  a  violation 
of  his  legal  rights  and  cannot 
be  sustained.” 

In  a  second  phase  of  the  caie. 
still  to  be  decided,  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
Morgan  and  82  others  must  be 
fired  under  the  contract  because 
they  resigned  from  the  union  on 
the  ground  it  was  dominated  by 
Communists. 


Editors  Discuss  Tour 
Of  German  Prisons 

Gideon  Seymour,  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Sltr- 
Journal  and  Tribune,  and  E.  Z. 
Dimitman,  executive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  who  were 
among  the  editors  and  publishen 
who  recently  toured  Nazi  priaw 
camps,  described  their  expen- 
ences  in  talks  in  th«r  hone 
towns  last  week. 

Mr.  Seymour  reported  at  • 
public  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Minneapolis  Hospital  coui^ 
and  the  Minneapolis  Foreign  y 
sociation.  Mr.  Dimitman  sp»* 
at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Sun  in  the  Palmer  House. 


‘‘How  Many  Bonds  Make  a  Battleship?” 

Men  and  women  of  the  services — and  their  kin 
^-are  puzzled  by  many  Bond  Drive  questions, 
during  and  after  each  national  effort.  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
makes  newspaper  readers  happy  by  speedy 
answers.  It  is  a  feature  deserving  a  special 
display  head. 


The  Nashville  Tennessean  (91,074  MAS)  has 
renetvad  its  contract  (or  The  Haskin  Service. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  JsM  2. 
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They  come  from  all  over  the  country  and  many  walks  of  life.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  they  are  business  partners  of  yours. 

Directly,  if  you  own  stock  in  an  electric  light  and  power  company, 
as  these  nine  people  do.  They  were  picked  at  random  from  several 
million  shareholders  in  America’s  Imsiness-managed  electric  companies. 

Indirectly,  if  you  have  a  savings  account  or  life  insurance  policy, 
like  67,000,000  other  Americans.  When  you  make  a  deposit  or  pay 
a  premium,  the  money  is  invested— put  to  work  for  you. 

Banks  and  insurance  companies  invest  your  money  carefully.  They 
put  a  lot  of  it  into  light  and  power  securities  —  because  electric  com¬ 
panies  have  proved  their  soundness  over  the  years. 

So  the  electric  industry  is  probably  the  most  widely  owned  industry 
in  America.  You  and  almost  every  other  adult  American  are  partners 
in  it.  And  whatever  helps  the  industry  helps  you. 

•  Hear  NELSON  EDDY  in  "THE  ELECTRIC  HOUR."  vith  Robert  Armbrueter’t 
Orcheetra.  NOW  every  Sunday  afternoon,  i:SO,  EWT,  CBS  Network. 
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SeLF-SUffOUriM^,  T4X-P>iriN«  tUSIMlSSlS 
it  Mamai  am  raquoit  from  fUt  mogatimo. 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS  BUY! 

Fort  Worth  Export  Trade  f 
to  Latin  America  Grows 


Fort  Worth  Celebrates 
Pan-American  Relations  Day 

On  May  1st.,  Fort  Worth  was  host 
to  many  of  Mexico’s  leading 
business  representatives — the 
first  phase  in  launching  a  pro¬ 
gram  planned  to  bring  about 
better  trade  relations  with  Mex¬ 
ico  and  other  Pan-American 
countries.  The  celebration  was 
so  successful  that  it  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  annual  event  in 
Fort  Worth. 


SOUTH-OF-THE-BORDER  republics  not  only  are  gooii  ” 
neighbors  of  Fort  Worth — but  for  many  of  our  dtfti 
industries  they  are  good  customers  as  well.  Latin  Ainermi  ^ 
buys  dozens  of  products  from  Fort  Worth  manufacture^  4 
ranging  from  livestock  vaccines  and  tons  of  eggs  in  tlw  * 
shell  to  carloads  of  flour,  reinforcing  steel  and  othaf  ^ 
manufactured  products.  ;  ;■ 


“Before  the  war,**  said  Santiago  Leal,  manager  of  tli| 
Mexican  Federation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  “mu# 
of  our  country*s  foreign  trade  was  with  European  < 
tries.  But  now,  through  our  mutual  wartime  efforts,, i 
understand  the  U.  S.  better.  And  that  understanding ' 
certainly  be  reflected  in  our  trade  relations  with 

Fort  Worth  has  set  her  sails  to  make  Latin  Vinerie# 
trade  one  of  her  major  post-war  efforts. 


"An  Interested  Audience  is  a  Productive  one"— THE  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
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